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OBSERVATIONS 


ANTIOQUI 11 E S 
H. frorical and Monumental, 


OF THE 


County of COR NN. 


CONSISTING OF 


SEVERAL ESSAYS 


ON THE 
Firſt INHABITANTS, DRUID-SUPERSTITION, CUSTOMS, 


And REMAINS of the Moſt Remote ANTIQUITY, 
In BRITAIN, . and the BRITISH ISLES: 


Exemplify'd and prov'd by MONUMENTS now Extant in 
CORNWALL and the SCILLY ISLANDS, 


Faithfully drawn on the Spot, and Engrav'd according to their Scales annex'd. 


"WITH A SUMMARY OF THE 
Religious, Civil, and Military State of Cornwall before the Norman Corgue/? ; 
Illuſtrated by the Plans and Elevations of ſeveral Ancient Caſtles, 


An Eaftern VIEW of «the Monaſtery and Site of St. MICHAEL's MOUNT: And 
| a VOCABULARY of the Coxnu-BriTisny LANGUAGE. 


By WILLIAM BORLASE, A.M. F. R. S. Rector of Ludgvan. 


Miratur, facileſque oculos fert omnia circim 
LEneas, capiturque locis, et fingula lets Ks 
Exquiritque, auditque virim Monumenta priorum. Vir. 
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Sr JO HN St. AUBYN, 
of CLOWANCE, 


In the County of Cormoal), Bart. 


S 1 R. "RP 


HILST I was collecting the following 
Monuments, at my leiſure hours ſeveral 
years fince, I ſeldom added any thing to 
the number without communicating it to Your late 
excellent Father ; who, curious as he was in moſt 
parts of knowledge, and particularly fond of this 
his native County, receiv'd double pleaſure from 
every thing remarkable in Art, Nature, and An- 
tiquity, which it was found to contain. 


I was then in hopes of writing ſomewhat con- 
cerning this County, which might in time make its 


appearance under the unexceptionable Patronage of 


one, who had repreſented it in Parliament for many 
years 
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iv DEDICATION. 
years with ſuch an univerſal Reputation as could 
proceed only from the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Abilities, 
and the moſt eminent Integrity in the uſe and ap- 
plication of them. 


But his death put an end to thoſe hopes, and 
whilſt for want of ſuch a Patron, (after I had thrown 
theſe Papers into the following order,) I was hefi- 
tating, whether I ſhould publiſh them or not; You 
were pleas'd, Sir, to fix me in the deſign, by en- 
couraging the Publication in the moſt friendly and 


generous manner. 


In dedicating therefore this Work to You, I do 
but comply with the rules of Juſtice, and the dictates 
of Gratitude, and readily embrace this public op- 
portunity of acknowledging my ſelf, 


8188 
Your Moſt Oblig'd, and 


Obedient Humble Servant, 


William Borlaſe. 


T O 11, 


R E A D E R. 


HERE is no fludy more inſtructive and entertaining than that of ancient 
and modern Hiftory, and though the latter may be more intereſting, eaſy, and 
pleaſant, yet the former is alſo a moſt neceſſary part of Knowledge, as it 
enlarges our proſpects, furniſhes us with a great variety of examples boch of Virtue 
and Vice, produces frequent inflances of Science and Errour, and diſcovers the man- 
ner in which great actiuns have been condufted, and great attemps bave miſtarried. 


Now the fludy of Antiquity is the fludy of Ancient - Hiflory, and the proper 
bufmneſs of an Antiquarian, tis, to cullect what is diſpers d, more fully to unfold what 
's already diſcover'd, to examine controverted points, to ſettle what is doubtful, and 
by the authority of Monuments and Hiftories, to throw light upon the manners, arts, 
languages, policy and religion of paſt ages. 


Antiquities may be either confider'd as foreign or domeſtic ; ſuch, I mean, as relate 
to other people and countries, or are peculiar to our own. 


1t is the uſual obſervation of Foreigners, that Engliſh Travellers are too little ac- 
quainted with their own country; and ſo far this may be true, that Enghſhmen (other - 
wiſe well qualify'd to appear in the world). go abroad in queſt of the rarities of other. 
counties, before they know ſufficiently what their own conteins ; and afterwards 
returning captivated with the Medals, Statues, Pictures, and Architecture of Greece 
and Italy, have ſeldom any reliſh for the ruder products of ancient Britain. | 
fituation in life (whatever my inclinations might be) confin'd me to a different track, 
T ſaw my ſelf plac'd in the midſt of Monuments, the works of the ancient Britans, 
where there were few Grecian or Roman Remains to be met with; my curioſity * 
fore, could only be — by what was in its reach, and was confined to the fludy 
of our own Antiquities, and theſe papers are the fruits of that fludy. 


Whether theſe fruits (if I may carry on the allufion) may ſuit the taſte of all, I 
much queſtion, but however fond we may be of the ſuperiour flavour and beauty of 
what comes from abroad, it would be very unwiſe in us te exclude every thing from 
our entertainments which our own Country produces. 


To fix me in the choice of this ſuljecr, not only my firuation in life, but the 


manner in which it bas been treated of by others, has greatly contributed. For firſt, Book L 


as to Cornwall, T found its Hiſtory and Monuments but faintly touched in the Survey 
of Mr. Carew, a gentleman of great learning and ingenuity, and extremely capable 


of deſcribing his Country, if the infancy of theſe ſludies, at that time , bad afforded e About the 
him ſufficient light, and proper materials. year 1600. 


The better part of Norden's Survey, which comes next, it a meer tranſcript of Mr. 
Carew, and from the other parts of that work very little of moment is to be learnt. 


Theſe authors have written profeſſedly of Cornwall; and where this county is treated 
of collefively with many others, making only a part of the whole (as in the general 
writers of England, Leland, Camden, Speed, &c.) ſuch Memeirs of it muſt be 
fill more incompleat. 
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Book II. ans A to the Hiflory of the Druids, I found that branch in a worſe condition, moſt 

I.. authors having contented themſelves with enlarging upon ſeveral paſſages in Julius 
Ceſar's account of this ancient Prieſthood, and what: Pliny has left us on the ſame 
ſubjef, ſo regularly, that their attempts in the Druid Hiſtory may juſtly be looł d 
upon as no other than Paraphraſes upon what had been ſaid before, without eftabliſh- 
ing any diſputed fact, or diſcovering any thing new, by having recourſe to the Mo- 
numents which the Druids left behind them.* | 


That valuable collection of Antiquities by Montfaucon, for which the Learned are 
fo much oblig'd to him, contains but few ancient Druid Monuments, and thoſe the 
meaneſt defigns, and worſt engravings of that voluminous work. 


z Vol. 470. by The Author of the Religion of the ancient Gauls /abours under the ſame deficiency, 
Monk Marin. and is rather too redundant in his own Diſſertations, whilft the too timorous Author, 
mention d before him, will ſcarce hazard a fingle conjecture; an exceſs of caution, 
which, in one of ſuch modeſtly and knowledge, is much to be lamented. 


— 4 Mr. Toland has written on this ſubject, but I doubt whether ever be copied or mea- 
fur d one Monument, and the authorities upon which he aſſerts many extraordinary 
particulars, have never yet been produc'd. 


Mona illuf- The Reverend Mr. Rowland took a better method to advance this kind of re ; 
Tata, 419: be examin'd a great variety of Druid Monuments in Angleſea, has deſcrib'd them as 
particularly as he could, (though his Drawings are extreamly ſhort of the reſt of his 
performance) and gives the world many pertinent obſervations upon them : He under- 
flood the Britiſh and learned languages, and has made a proper Application of both, 
in order to give light to his ſubjett. 


My. Martin, in his deſeription of the Weſtern Iſles, ſpeaks of many remains of the 
Druid Superſtition in thoſe Iſlands, but, as I remember, there is but one Drawing 


Temple at engrav'd, and that a very faulty one, by no means correſponding with the verbal 


deſcription. In ſhort, ſo little uſe has been made of the Druid Monuments (undoubted- 
ly the beſt ſupports of their Hiſtory) that the more I read of thoſe authors, the more 
fully I was convinc'd of the neceſſity of copying the original Monuments, which lay 
round me, and offering ſomething to the Publick, which their undeniable properties 

ſuggeſted, and, I hope, will fill maintain. 


I muſt not forget to acknowledge, that this branch of Antiquity (as well as FO 
others) is greatly oblig'd to the labours of the learned and ingemous Dr. Stukeley, 
particularly in bis Stonehenge and Abury ; and that Keyſler, in his Antiquities, ſup- 
forts his judicious Remarks with very entertaining inſtances from the cuſtoms and 
hiſtory of the Northern, as well as other nations. 


Book IV. The fourth book is intended to confirm a point of Hiſtory hitherto diſputed, by ſhew- 
ing, that the Romans were not only in Cornwall, but conquer d it early, and by their 
Coins, Sepulchres, and other Remains, appear to have ſubdued every part of it. 


Next follow ſome Obſervations on the Military and Religious affairs of Cornwall, 
preceding the Norman Congueſt, with ſome gleanings of Hiſtory relating to the Civil 
government of this County, its Princes, and Wars, in as much order as my Reaging 
will afford. 


® See Elias Schedius de Diis Germanis.—Smith's Syntagma de Druidis—A Collies of French and German 
Writers in Frickius de Druidis. — — The 


THE PREFACE. vii 
The remaining ſheets I have dedicated to the recovery and preſervation of the Corniſh 
language, of which more will be premis'd to that part of the Work. | 


This is the ſhell, what it contains muſt here beſpeak the candour of the learned reader. 


Great perfection cannot be expected, where the Subjett is ſo obſcure, the Age 2 
remote, and the Materials ſo diſpers d, few, and rude ; where we muſt range into ſuch 
diſtant countries for Hiſtory and Examples, and into ſo many languages for Quotations. 


Some of the miſtakes and errours I muſt take wholly upon myſelf. The literal errours 
of the Preſs, the Printer and I muſt take betwixt us; but, however numerous they are, 
T have not endeavour'd to make them ſeem leſs, by concealing ſome, and crowding the 
reft into a heap, but have choſen rather to place them in ſuch regular columns, that 
when a miſtake occurrs, the reader may turn to the lift of Errata, and eafily find the 
Errour by the Page. 

Some miſquotations of Page and Book (as my ſituation did not always afford me O. i- 
ginals, nor indeed often, the moſt correct Editions) may juſtly be charg'd upon the Authors, 
upon whoſe credit I was oblig'd to depend. 


I allow that I have frequently ventur d to differ in opinion from ſome of the firſt 
rank of Literature, becauſe I think every Author, in juſtice to the Publick, is oblig'd to 

give bis own ſentiments, rather than implicitly follow thoſe of other people; but when- 

ever I differ, I hope it is with decency, I am ſure it is not without ſome reluctance. 


T1 have neither negletted the learned, nor unlearned, but have gather d what plain 
truths I found in each, and endeavour'd to illuſtrate my Subject with both, but never 
copy d either, that I can recollect, without taking care that every Reader ſhould know it. 


1 have been always ready to ſubmit my papers to reviſal and correction, and many 
Gentlemen, allow'd to be well versd in fludies of this kind, can teſtify, that I have 
oftener entreated their aſſiſtance in this reſpect, than I have been able to obtain it. 


In treating of the Superſtition, and Rock-Monuments of the Druids, I may ſeem too 
4 conjectural to thoſe, who will make no allowances for the deficiencies of Hiſtory, nor be 
ſfatisfy'd with any thing but evident truths ; but where there is no Certainty to be ob- 
tain'd, Probabilities muſt ſuffice, and Cunjectures are no faults, but when they are 
either advanc'd as real truths, or tos copiouſly purſued, or peremptorily infiſted upon as 
deciſtve.— In Subjects of ſuch diſtant ages, where Hiſtory will ſo often withdraw her 
taper, Conjefture may ſometimes ſtrike a new light, and the truths of Antiquity be more 
Fectually purſu d, than where people will not venture to gueſs at all. One Cunjecture 
may move the Veil, another partly remove it, and a third happier ill, borrowing light 

and ſtrength from what went before, may wholly diſelgſe what we want to know. 


'Tis @ very deſirable charafter which Dr. Plot gives of the writings of the famous  _ 
Dr. Willis, that “ in them there is nothing trivial, moſt new, and all moſt ingenious.” pag. 309. 
I am afraid, that in the following Treatiſe, more things will appear trivial than new, 7 
and more new than ingenious, eſpecially to thoſe who will not admit the neceſſity of minute 
and circumſtantial Deſcriptions and Meaſurements. 


But notwithſtanding this—ſome Monuments ſearce fo fully explain d in others, ſome 
new ones firſt diſcover'd, others illuſtrated by citations from the moſt learned anicents, not 
hitherto ſo apply'd, and ſame difficulties in Hiſtory clear d up, will, I hope, be found in the 
the following work ; and I flatter myſelf, upon the whole, that future Writers upon the 
Britiſh Antiquities, may find their taſk ſomewhat the eaſier for theſe Obſervations, 
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General Obſervations on the Hiſtory of Britain. 


N order to illuſtrate the ancient monuments which are to be 
found in Cornwall, it will be neceſſary to take a ſhort view of the 
moſt important circumſtances in the hiſtory of this iſland of Britain. 
The original of a people muſt be confider'd and carefully trac'd, be- 
cauſe whatever monuments are diſcover'd to have been among the 
anceſtors (I mean the firſt planters of countries) will be alſo found 
among the poſterity. To diſcover the original of a nation, the name, 
the national language, the neighbouring people, the great reſem- 
blance of manners, laws, monuments and religion betwixt thoſe of 
the moſt early ages (tho' in diſtant countries) may all contribute; 
but above all, authentic records (if any can be found) will thoroughly 
ſatisfy our enquiries. But, beſides the original people from whence 
any nation is deriv'd, we have a farther enquiry to make, which is, 
into what changes and alterations the people ſo deriv'd, have either 
by war and conqueſt been forc'd, or by mutual converſe, trade, 
and alliance have inſenſibly and gradually paſs d; beca iſe, that every 
ſuch alteration will diſpoſe a people to erect different kinds of mo- 
numents, according to the difterent cuſtoms which they have con- 
B | tracted 


—ä — — — 


2 HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS 
tracted by inclination and commerce, or which have been impos'd 
them by their erors. 


Won 
Theſe things being neceſſary to give ſome light into the ſubject of 
the followi pers, it will be worth our while to conſider what may 


0 
really be diſcover d, what may fairly be imply d, what probably be 
fuppos'd; biit to enter particularly into the Britiſh hiſtory, or endea- 
vour at a regular ſeries of perſons, times and facts, would be as vain 
in a writer, as it would be unpardonable with regard to the reader. 
The iſland of Britain is mention d but very ſeldom, and in a few. 
words by the Greek authors now extant, ſo that authentic records, 
relating to our iſland, we have none beyond the times of Julius 
Cæſar; ſome few remarks of Tacitus we have next; ſome haſty, and 
general obſervations in the Roman writers of the ſubſequent ages, 
but none after Tacitus expreſsly except Gildas till Bede; and after- 
wards too many fictions of name, time, and fact ('tis to be fear d) in 
the monkiſh times, publiſh'd to the world for hiſtory ; ſo that there 
is ſcarce any hiſtory more disfigur'd by fable, and more uncertain 
as to facts, and time, than the Britiſh hiſtory, and every one muſt now 
deſpair of entering into the particulars of it with any ſanguine hopes 
of information, or at leaft of certainty. However, Cornwall being 
one of the two places to which the firſt inhabitants of this iſland 
who furviv'd the Roman and other conqueſts chiefly retir'd, in order 
to preſerve the little remains of Britiſh blood, and liberty, and 
having retain'd the very language of the ancient Britans down to 
the preſent times, we may fafely conclude, that the hiſtory of 
Cornwall muſt principally depend on that of Britain in general, 
however imperfect. | 


* 


CHAP. 1 
Of the Name of Britain. 


IHE original of names is neither the moſt entertaining, nor 
the moſt inſtructive part of knowledge; but as in the ſeveral 
opinions of learned men on this head, ſome traces of the ancient hiſtory 
of our iſland, may now and then be diſcover d, it may not be amiſs 
to ſay ſomewhat on that head, tho, by reaſon of the great uncertainty 
of ſuch matters, very little may ſuffice. In the derivation of names 
no great agreement among the learned is to be expected. I here induſ- 
triouſly omit ſeveral derivations collected with great care by Camden, 
and his editor, Mr. Speed, and others, where the curious reader may 


take his choice of thoſe words which will give him moſt ſatisfaction; 


and ſhall only make a few obſervations on the ſuppoſitions of Camden 
| and 


» Ariſtotle, Polybius, Athenzus, &c. 
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and Bochart, and what is advanced by the late Dr. Boerhave. Firſt 
then, if brit or brith ſignifies painted, as Mr. Camden (pag. xxxv, &c.) 
affirms, tis not unlikely that our iſland was call d by the later Greeks 
(for Albion was its firſt name as Pliny ſays) Britania, becauſe the in- 
habitants painted their bodies, this being a cuſtom ſo fingular, as 
might well ſerve to diſtinguiſh them from weber nations, which is the 
ſole end of names: add to this, that thoſe who retir'd before the Ro- 
mans, and were pent up in the northern parts of Scotland, were call'd 
by the Romans Picts, to denote, as well their cuſtom of painting their 
bodies, as to diſtinguiſh them from the other branches of the Britons, 
who were more ſupple, and willing to leave their own national cuſ- 
toms, and conform to thoſe of the Romans. This, therefore, 1 is a very 
natural ſuppoſition of Mr. Camden, if the cuſtom of painting were 
general the Britains, as well as peculiar to their nation, and the 
word brit, or brith ſignify d painted. But it is by no means agreed, that 
either of theſe words ſignifies painted, in the Britiſh tongue. Beſides, 
what the ancient native Britains call'd themſelves, and their country, 
we no where find ; but if they had the cuſtom of painting them- 
felves frm the Cris, or Gard or from. the as Bede and 
Dr. Stillingfleet imagine, it can ſcarce be conceiv'd why they ſhould 
call themſelves painted, or their country that of painted men, when 
their next neighbours the Gauls, the Geloni, Agathyrſi, and Scythe, 
had the fame faſhion, and the fameneſs of faſhion would prevent all 
diſtinction: and, indeed, tho' ſome rich and fanciful perſons among 
them might paint themſelves, yet it can ſcarce be ſuppos d that 
this was a national, univerſal cuſtom. It is more eafily to be ima- 
gin'd, therefore, that brit or brith ſignifies ſomewhat of the natural 
ſituation of the iſland, than any thing ſo variable as the cuſtom of 
the inhabitants. It is further to be obſerv'd, that the Greeks and 
Romans in forming the names of places built upon the foundation, 
which they found ready laid to their hands, and only improv'd, and 
new modell'd the ſound, by a more wee Ar termination; ſo that 

brit is very likely to be found (if not in the Britiſh) yet in ſome 
other language, akin or parental to it, as we will endeavour to ſhew 
by and by. 

Bochart has recourſe to the Greek name of this iſland, Beclavirn, 
in order to derive it, with the greater probability, from Baratanac, 
in the Phœnician to ngue ſignify ing a land of tin: but it my 
reaſon be objected to this great man's ſuppoſition, that the termina- 
tion of 2: p46 is very common among the Greek derivatives, * od 


„N col. 3. Ib. 1 
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1 the x, here, implies not the ſame conſonant neceſſary in the theme, 
or root from whence the word is taken, and to which root we muft 
| reſort for the truth of derivations ;----befides this, it is not very clear 
| 


in hiſtory that the whole iſland of Britain was ever famous, in all its 
| ſeveral parts, or, indeed, in many of them, for the production of tin, 
1 : and it can ſcarce be fuppos'd that what, ſuch a fmall corner of it as 
1 Cornwall, and the Sylleh Ifles, was remarkable for, ſhould have credit 
=_ enough to give name to an iſland fo many times larger than themſelves. 
Where a whole, or the the greateſt part of a country was anciently 
very remarkable for plenty of ſome peculiar commodities, as corn, 
wine, honey, and the like, there, that a name ſpecifying that com- 
modity, ſhould fix upon it, is not improbable ; tis therefore not 
unlikely that the little Sylleh Hands ſhould receive the name of 
| jj: OQaſſiterides from their tin; but that the vaſt iſland of Britain ſhould 
* Y receive its name from a metal found only in the moſt remote, and 
N ſcatter d extremities, does not ſeem to be ſo probable. | 
Dr. Boerhave however comes very near to the opinion of Bochart; 
he tells us that in the Syriac and Chaldee, tin is call'd bragmanac 
(i. e. Jupiter's kingdom) the primitive whereof is bratman or britman, 
whence our Britain. Now the Syriac and Chaldee tongues are, it 
| muſt be allowed, near a-kin to the Phœnician; and therefore, if tin 
| can be juſtly ſuppos d to have given name to this iſland, this latter 
. opinion might be as probable as any; but there ſeems to be one ob- 
jection (beſides what is ſaid above) to Dr. Boerhave, which is this, that 
x1 tho Jupiter ſignifies tin, and therefore the land of tin might not im- 
| properly be ſtyl'd Jupiter's kingdom, yet it cannot be ſuppos d that 
the Phcoenicians, Syrians, or Chaldees diftinguiſh'd metals by the names 
of the planets, ſo early as we meet with this name of Britain ; 
becauſe the invention of denominating metals from the planets, 


1 4 as calling lead Saturn, iron Mars, tin Jupiter, &c. is not older than 
N 1 1000 years, as Boerhave himſelf confeſſes. 

1 Theſe are the moſt conſiderable derivations of the word Britain; 
1 and tho it is more eaſy to ſhew the difficulties, and inſufficiency of 


other etymologies, than to eſtabliſh one unexceptionable in their 
room: yet, as we are now engag'd with names, it may not be amiſs 
1 to refer it to the learned as a thing to be conſider d, whether the for- 
mer part of the word Britain may not be found in the Hebrew 
language, which, as we are well affured, is the ground of the Phe- 


Pr TT 


* Theor. Chem. by Shaw, pag. 98. cury iron, bronze is Mars, ſilver the moon, and 


' 
| | | gold the ſun. 
" i f Celſus, however, (Montfaucon, tom I. pag. N. B. In explaining this paſſage, the learned 


378) ſuppoſes in the myſteries of Mithras feven Montfaucon has not taken notice that Celſus re- 
| gates, each gate made of ſome metal, and the verſes the days of the week ; beginning with Sa- 
| > metals apply'd to, and calf'd by the name of ſome turday, then Friday, Thurſday, Wedneſday, Tueſ-, 
A by planetary divinity ; but not as now apply'd, viz. day, Monday, Sunday, according to the oriental 
| Saturn is lead, Venus is tin, Jupiter is braſs, Mer- manner of writing. 


| | nician, 
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nician, and ancient Celtic. In the Britiſh tongue there are many, 
(See Rowl. Mon. III. p. 278.) ſome ſay 300 Hebrew Roots to be 
found, which will make it not unlikely, to find the root of Brit in 
that ſacred language. There $79 in Pihal, fignifies to cut off, 
or divide, and with the Y added, (an uſual termination of nouns 
deriv'd from verbs, as 3 fædus, &c.) will ſignify a diviſion, or 
ſeparation, and doubtleſs this is the firſt idea that ſtrikes us, when 
we compare the fituation of Britain with that of its neighbouring 
countries on the continent, from which it is fo entirely divided. 


Et penitus toto, diviſos orbe Britannos. 


The latter part of this word is---tania; a termination, not unuſual 
among the Greeks, ſignifying, probably, no more than a region, 
or extent of land, as Camden rightly obſerves. Thus Mauritania is 
the land of the moors; Aquitania the land of waters; Luſitania from 
luſus, (fays Pliny, lib. iii.); Baſtitania, and Turditania, two provinces 
of Spain, from the Turdi and Baſti. (Speed, pag. 9. Rowland Mon. 
illuſt.) Now, if it ſhall not fatisfy the reader to derive this tania from 
the Greek verb reh, we are inform'd by Perzon that ſtan or tan 
ſignifies, in Celtic, a region; and ſome others alſo think, that tyn, 
or tain, or tania, does alſo ſignify the ſame thing, from Tany ſpread- 
ing; if fo, I would only obſerve that as the Celtic is fuppos'd to 
have contributed largely towards forming the Greek, Latin, and 
moſt European tongues, the Greeks might have form'd their Te: as 
well as their rau from tany or tan in the Celtic, and apply'd it to 
countries, to which the figure of thoſe countries, made it juſtly ap- 
plicable. Tis therefore ſubmitted, whether Bre-tania may not fig- 
nify a country divided from the continent, and extended in length, 
both which appellations may certainly with as much propriety be ap- 
ply'd to Britain, as to any country in the world, for as the Sea ſepa- 
rates it from Gaul, and the continent, ſo tis to be obſerv'd that the 
land does not lye round, ſquare, or in any compact figure, but very 
much extended, and ſtretch'd out in length, as every map will in- 
form us. But whatever the name of Britain may be deriv'd from, 
the long continuance of it, even from its firſt appearance. in hiſtory, 
down to the preſent time, whereas all, or moſt other countries have 
loft their original appellation, is thought by ſome to be much for 
the honour of the nation, and therefore much admir'd and envy'd 
by foreigners. * 

Thus much for the variety of opinions concerning the name of 
Britain, from which, if we learn nothing elſe, we may certainly 
learn this uſeful leflon, that as the original of names appears to be 


s Scawen's MS. 28, &c. pents C. Lyttleton, L. L. D. Decanũ. Exon, : 
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very obſcure and uncertain, and the moſt lucky conjecture is not 
likely to make us much wiſer or better, it is by no means worth the 
while too tenaciouſſy to in one's own ſenſe, or to labour in- 


duftriouſly to obtrude it upon others. 


CHAP 1 
Of the ancient I nhabitants of Britam. 


E are not likely to find greater certainty and ſatisfaction in 
our enquiries about the firſt inhabitants, than about the name 
of this country; but, indeed, Britain is not fingular in this point, 
nor our hiſtory more defective than that of our neighbours; the firſt 
planting of countries lying at too vaſt a diſtance in the ſpace of time 
to admit of a diſtinct view. In this proſpect, as in others upon land 
or water, what we ſee with our utmoſt ken, we know not whether 
they be the real hills or mountains of the land we are bound to, or 
whether they may prove any thing more than ſome deceitful clouds 
that may diſappoint our expectations. I ſhall not therefore detain 
the reader long in theſe obſcure paths, but only endeavour to trace 
the inhabitants of this iſland ſo far back, as to ſhew their relation to 
thoſe eaſtern nations of whom we have ſome profane as well as ſa- 
cred hiſtory remaining, which will be of great ſervice, in order to 
give light into the antiquities of our county; in illuſtrating of which, 
like cuſtoms, and monuments, appearing in different, tho diſtant 
parts of the world, muſt greatly contribute. 

It is in vain to enquire at what time this iſland of Britain firſt re- 
ceiv'd it's inhabitants ; but in all probability it was not a long time 
uninhabited, after its neighbouring nations, Gaul, Germany, and 
Spain were once peopled ; and, conſidering the temperate climates 
of theſe nations, the fertility of their foils, and the quick increaſe 
of mankind, but more eſpecially the will of God, which ' plainly 


appears to have been, that, what he had ordain'd for the uſe of man 


ould be us d and enjoy d, this cannot be ſuppos d to be very 
long after the diſperſion of mankind at Babel. The diſperſion hap- 
pen d, according to the Hebrew chronology, about the 101 ſt year 
after the univerſal deluge ; but this being much too early for a ſuf- 
ficient number of perſons, even to have form'd one large kingdom, 
much leſs ſo unweildy and tumultuous a number, as required a mi- 
raculous diſperſion from heaven, and was ſufficient to form many 
colonies and kingdoms in the different climates of the world, the 
Samaritan computation is reckoned more worthy to take place, and 


» Bochart is of the ſame opinion. Geog. Sac, Lib. II. Ch. xiv, 
| this 
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this ſets the birth of Peleg (at whoſe birth this diſperſion happened) 
about the four hundredth year after the flood : this will afford time 
for mankind to increaſe, and, forgetting the ſmart of God's judg- 

ments, to form ambitious defigns againſt the decrees of heaven; 
time to combine together, and think their numbers would protect 
them from any future deſolations; in ſhort, about 400 years after 
the flood, mankind might well be proud of their numbers, and God 
thought ſuch numbers fit to be divided, (as being ſufficient to plant 
the moſt conſiderable parts of the world) and that the world itſelf, 
as well as the inhabitants thereof, might be equally benefitted by 
ſuch a ſeparation. After this diſperſion at Babel, it could not be 
many years before ſuch a country as Europe was poſſeſs' d in all, at 
leaſt its moſt temperate parts. Some people, indeed, are for allow- 
ing ſeveral ages for this. They ſay that before mankind ſpread into 
different climates, and would forego their habitual ſettlements, 
friends, and relations, they muſt be much preſs d by numbers; con- 
ſequently, time muſt be allowed for their increaſe (without ſuppoſing 
the interpoſition of an unneceſſary miracle, which is abſurd) nay for 
ſuch an increaſe, as muſt have made it uneaſy for them to ſtay to- 
gether, which, after the firſt plantation of the earth by the poſterity 
of Noah, and indeed after the diſperſion too, muſt have been ſome 
hundreds of years at a moderate computation. But in this opinion 
the diſpoſitions of mankind in thoſe early ages, and the determin'd 
will of God, to have all (at leaſt the moſt conſiderable) parts of this 
world poſſeſs d, cultivated, and, like houſes made wholſome by ha- 
bitation, do not ſeem to have weight enough allowed them. For, 
firſt, in thoſe early ages, after the flood, a vaſt and quick increaſe 
of numbers may be juſtly allow d to mankind ; owing, as may be 
ſuppos'd, to their longevity, and their bodies continuing ſtrong and 
nervous, ſome ages longer than they do at preſent: beſides, ſoon 
after the diſperſion, we can't but imagine that it became the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of mankind to migrate from one country into ano- 
ther; curioſity either inſpiring them with a deſire of exploring dif- 
ferent regions, hoping ſtill to find what was better, that they might 


at laſt chuſe which was beſt of all, and ſettle there, and in con- 


tinual apprehenſion as they were in thoſe unſettled times, leaſt 
other names, and nations ſhould prevent, and take the title of firit 


1 See Univerſal Hiſt. lib. I. ch. ii. 


& Japhet (under the name Iapetus, famous in 
Europe, according to many learned men, (Boſſuet's 
Univerſal Hift. p. 10.) having himſelf peopled the 
greateſt part of the weit.—Bochart is alſo of opi- 
nion, that of the ſeven ſons of Japhet, two, viz. 
Thiras and Javan came into Europe. Thiras 
took poiietiion of Thracia and Mytia, and thi 


north of Europe. Javan the ſonthern parts, Greece, 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain. Geogr. Sacr. lib. III. 
ch. i. „Mankind journey d, (favs Theoph. 
Antioch. quoted. Camden laſt edit. pag. 12.) 
„till they came even to Britain. Ex omnium 
« Hiſtoricorum fide certum eſt Gomerum, ſeu 
„ Aſchenazen, cum aliis Noemi nepotibus Gal- 
„ liam primos inhabitaſle.”. 
Bulæus in Friek, p. 154. 
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poſſeſſion from them: at the ſame time, as they journey d, tis na- 
band to ſuppoſe, that one portion of land might ſuit one, or 'more 
families, one country another tribe, and a third might have ſome- 
thing particularly agreeable to another ſet of men. Mankind (at leaſt 
as various then as now) as they paſs'd from one country to another, 
left none without ſome inhabitants, there being hardly any ſituation 
or climate which would not engage ſome particular tempers to ſettle 
in it; not to mention, that the aged and weary, with thoſe whom 
they could influence, would willingly put an end to their journey- 
ings, . wherever their fatigues were imagin'd to be, or really were, 
infupportable. All this while, for the fame reaſon that God diſpers d 
them firſt from Babel, God's pre- diſpoſing power attended them; 
made them curious after forei gn countries, and willing and earneſt 
to make new ſettlements, even before the firſt ſettlements of the im- 
mediate deſcendants of Noah can be ſuppos'd to be regularly eſta- 
bliſh'd, or form'd into well-govern'd ſocieties: it was indeed in 
ſome meaſure neceſſary for the preſervation both of man and beaſt, 
that this wandering temper of «nd ſhould prevail, and this is the 
reaſon that we find the patriarchs, Abraham and Jacob ſo unſettled, 
changing their countries ſo eaſily, whenever the want of provender 
or victuals pinch'd themſelves or cattle. This is the reaſon that 
Eſau or Edom went from his father's habitation, and ſettled far to 
the ſouth, and the Scythians of the fame ftock with thoſe who 
peopled the weſt of Europe, liv'd in their waggons, in a ſtate of 
continual motion, down to the times of Aguſtus; which cuſtom 
of the Scythians could be no new thing, no improvement of what 
was before, but very likely the manner in which the firſt diſpers d 
from Babel convey'd their wives, children, and aged, and continued 
ever after ſo to do. Thus then, the increaſe of numbers, man's 


natural curioſity, the inability of the earth to maintain any great 


numbers, 'till the invention of tillage, and above all, the gracious 
deſign of the deity to have all his earth inhabited, co-operating to 
one and the ſame end, it became the faſhion of the age, after the 
diſperſion, to migrate ; and we may reaſonably conclude, that they 
no ſooner had reſted themſelves a little, after their long travels, 
but thinking every thing better which was to come, and at a diſ- 
tance, than what they then enjoy'd, a great part of their numbers 
fill mov'd on, not only through plains, and over mountains, but 
we have reaſon to believe, that in theſe early times they boldly at- 
tempted the rivers and lakes, making uſe of floats, and fuch ſhips, 
as they had either by tradition learn'd Noah's ark to have been, or 

ſuch, as their moſt ingenious mechanicks could then contrive : here 


| Hor. Car. Lib. iii. Ode 24. See Herodotus. : 
alſo 
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alſo, we may imagine that there was no mountain ſo high, nor any 
lake ſo wide, nor any river ſo rapid, but that the bolder and more 
intrepid ſort would pique themſelves upon getting over the difficul- 
ties they met with. This ſet the ingenious to invent proper machines, 
and veſſels, to put ſuch adventurous deſigns in execution; and that 
this muſt ſoon have happen d, after the diſperſion, nay at the very 
diſperſion itſelf, will appear to every one, who will give himſelf the 
trouble to farvey the country of Meſopotamia; from whence, with- 
out boats or ſome contrivance of the fame kind, no people could 
nvey themſelves into any country beyond the great and nav igable 
rivers of Tygris and Euphrates. Sailing, tis true, was the invention 
of after ages, and is aſcrib'd to Dædalus, the generation before the 
Trojan war ; but boats, or ſmall ſhips, with oars, were much more 
ancient, and things which Noah and his ſons having e experienc'd the 
ſecurity of the ark (built by God's own appointment and direction) 
could by no means be ignorant of, nor their deſcendants be careleſs 
enough to want the ſervice of, in their peregrinations. But to re- 
turn,----ſo reſtleſs and inquiſitive after new countries muſt the firſt 
ages after the diſperſion have been, that they no ſooner ſaw an iſland 
but we muſt imagine ſome of them were fir d with a defire of 
ſurveying and poſſeſſing it. As ſoon, therefore, as the poſterity of 
aphet had ſpread themſelves over the weſtern parts of Europe, and 
poſſeſs d the ſea ſhores of Gaul, they ſaw no doubt the oppoſite 
coaſts of Britain, and were ſoon tacks d to adventure over, and 
ſee what ſort of country it was, and how well it deſerv'd to be 
inhabited: this appears to have been the prevailing paſſion of the 
To have waited 'till their firſt ſettlements were compleated, 
to fear the injuries of different climates, to be captivated with the 
eaſe and plenty which they might almoſt every where in the ſouth 
of Europe have enjoy d, to be terrify d by the Alps, Appenine, or 
Pyrenzan hills, by the width of rivers, and arms of the ſea; to fit 
down contented till their prodigious encreaſe of numbers ſhould 
make them divide again, and brought them under a neceſſity of 
moving on farther; all theſe ſeem to be diſpoſitions ſuiting well 
enough an age of luxury and eaſe, but foreign and unnatural to 
the firſt ages after the flood, and entirely oppoſite to the principal 
intention of God at the diſperſion, which was to have the ſeveral 
parts of his terreſtrial globe poſſeſs d, cultivated, and improv'd. 

And here, perhaps, (ſince the peopling America is a circumſtance 
in hiſtory fo difficult to account for) it may well deſerve the thoughts 


A ſhip was the ſymbol of Saturn, who was man Queſtions, ſays, that the ancient coins had 
Noah. Bochartus, Stillinfl. Orig. Sacr. 592. on one ſide the image of Janus with his two faces; 


on the other, the hinder part of the ſhip. Ib. ut 
Janus was alſo Noah; and Plutarch in his Ro- ſupra. Stillingfl. 
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of the learned, whether, whilſt this travelling humour prevailed, 
the great continent of America might not have received its firſt 
inhabitants from ſome hardy adventurers, who, coaſting from the 
northern parts of Aſia and Europe, into the American continent, 
and ſoon after divided by the polar ſnows from the reſt of man- 
kind, at a time when letters were ſcarce known, no records kepts, 
and no religion ſettled, kept journeying ſtill towards the ſouth, and 
in a ſhort time loſt all traces of the parents they ſprung from ; and 
were indeed loſt to them till the great diſcoveries of Columbus. 
But however that be, tis reaſonable to imagine, that the iſlands 
near the continent, and to be ſeen from thence were ſoon peopled 
after the continent was inhabited, and that Britain, among the reſt 
had her inhabitants as ſoon as, or but very little after Gaul. 


CHAT. IL 
Firft Inhabitants from Gaul, and Gaul only. 


S we received our firſt inhabitans much about the ſame time 
with Gaul, becauſe from thence our ſhores are to be diſco- 
ver d, ſo it is alſo moſt likely, that we had our firſt inhabitants from 
Gaul, and for the ſame reaſon: * for as ſoon as the cliffs of Kent 
were obſerv'd from the oppoſite ſhores, the ſame reſtleſneſs (for it 
can't be call'd neceſſity) which may be faid rather to have ſcatter'd 
inhabitants over the face of the earth, than to have planted it re- 
gularly, and repleniſh'd it, brought them over into Britain. Theſe 
were likely the firſt inhabitants which this iſland receiv'd after the 
flood ; for ſhould we allow with Tacitus that the northern inhabi- 
tants came from Germany, the eaſtern only from Gaul, and thoſe 
of the ſouth from Spain, (an opinion not eafily maintain'd) yet the 
Gauls muſt have come in firſt; it being more probable that thoſe 
parts which lye within fight of the continent ſhould firſt prompt 
the adventurous to croſs the ſtraits, than that the other parts ſhould 
be planted firſt by perſons, who had nothing before their eyes to 
make them attempt ſo dangerous a paſſage. 

Thus much then is moſt agreeable to truth, that our firſt in- 
habitants came from Gaul; it being but a ſhort paſſage betwixt 
the ſhores, and plainly thence to be diſcerned by the naked eye, 
and what Tacitus gives, as reaſons that the inhabitants ſhould come 
from three different places, becauſe of the reſemblance the inha- 


" Britannos Gallice eſſe originis conjectat o Bochart. pag. 1187. Camd. Tr. p. xv. 


lornandes. Hiſt, Goth. cap. ix. ſays, Bochart, 
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bitants of the north bore to the Germans, thoſe of the eaſt to 
Gaul, and of South-Wales to Spain, will prove no more, than that 
theſe parts of our ifland being oppos'd to the different countries of 
Germany, Gaul, and Spain, (tho' indeed the Silures can ſcarce be 
faid to be oppoſed to Spain but in one certain ſenſe, which will be 
taken notice of preſently) had by their mutual correſpondence, trade, 
alliances, or conqueſt, contracted a reſemblance of manners, or, 
as he himſelf ſuppoſes, from a like climate, had a likeneſs of com- 
plexion, ſtature, and conſtitution. Others have thought, that the 
Phenicians, others that the Grecians planted ſome part of the ſea 
coaſts, leaving colonies behind them, but the great uniformity (even 
in the moſt important articles) to be obſerv'd among the ancient 
Britans, prove them of one original ; therefore that the inland in- 
habitants were *Auloxfovs;, and Aborigines, and the maritime parts 
peopled from different countries, is a groundleſs ſuppoſition ; for 
indeed there are no footſteps of any more than one language, one 
prieſthood, one fort of monuments every where among them; and 
wherever the ancient Britans were neceſſitated to retire, as into the 
north of Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, and Bretagne in Normandy, there 
the remains of one and the ſame language common to all are ſtill 
to be found ; there the ſame monuments, civil, military, religious, 
remain; and therefore the fame cuſtoms, and religion, are to be 
inferr'd, and all contribute to ſhew that they had one original. 

As we came from Gaul, ſo we had the fame language which the 
ancient Gauls us d. Thus the leaders of the Gauls, who ſack d 
Rome, had names which were of Britiſh derivation ; and this made 
Mr. H. Lluyd imagine them to be Britiſh kings, whereas at that 
time, Gaul and Britain, and likely Germany too (for they were the 
Galli Lenones, a people of North Germany, as Tacitus aſſures us, 
who ſack d Rome) had the fame language, as ſprung from one 
common ſtock, and this language continued equally the tongue of 
both nations till Ceſar's time. Tacitus, f. peaking of our reſemblance 
to the Germans and Spaniards produces (as is carefully to be ob- 
ſerv'd) only ſome conſtitutional likeneſſes, as that the northern Britans 
have large limbs, long yellow hair, like the Germans; the ſouthern 
people of Wales (viz. the Silures) were ſwarthy, with curl d hair like 
the Spaniards; and even theſe were but imaginary reſemblances, and 
on which Tacitus lays very little ſtreſs : but when he treats of the 
coming in of the Gauls, there he inſiſts on the probability of the 
fact, intimating, that there was not much to be faid for the other 


4 Seu procurrentibus in diverſa terris poſitio * Humph. Lluyd. Brev. 
coli corporis habitum dedit. See Elias Sched. pag. 7. 
© Boch. vol. I. pag. 1200. | | * Vit. Agric. ut ſupra, 
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opinions; in which it is to be obſerved, that we have no German 
or Spaniſh language ſo much as intimated to have remain'd in thoſe 
parts of Britain, oh, if the people had been intruders from 
Germany and Spain into Britain, they muſt, in ſome meafure, have 
preſerv'd, all nations being willing to retain their native language; 
but when he comes to the parts oppoſite to Gaul, there he mentions 
an agreement in language, cuſtoms, and every thing elſe almoſt, 
betwixt the two nations. And when the Saxons had driven the 
ancient Britans into Wales and Cornwall, they were call'd Galli; 

Wales, Gallia; Cornwall, Cornugallia ; all expreſſing the ancient 
Britans to bare one and the fame people, as to origin, with the 
Gauls upon the continent. Some may think that it derogates from 
the dignity of our country to allow of a Gauliſh original, but, be 
the conſequences what they will, whenever we are in ſeach after 
TRUTH, altho' we diſcover her in ruins and rubbiſh, we muſt ac- 
knowledge, and revere her. 

If it ſhould ſeem furprizing, that in Ceſar's time the Gauls knew 
ſo little of Britain, that he could get from them no proper informa- 
tions, what ſort of men, places, ports, or harbours, this iſland con- 
tain'd: it may be anſwered, that the Gauls (as Ceſar himſelf aſſures 
us) were perpetually engag'd either in publick national wars, or in 
inteſtine and private quarrels; that people of ſuch a caft, have neither 
leifure, nor curioſity to inſpect their neighbours affairs, eſpecially thoſe 
which have no intimate connexion with their own ; that they know 
little of countries but thoſe thro' which their incurſions are gene- 
rally made; that the Britans being happily divided from ſuch people 
by the fea, their aid was not ufually fought ; never perhaps, unleſs 
againſt ſo formidable an enemy as the Romans, at which time, the 
Britans afforded the Gauls all the Aſſiſtance they could, as, doubt- 
leſs, foreſeeing that if the Gauls were once conquer'd, they them- 
ſelves could not long be free: it may be anſwered alſo, that fuch 
inhabitants as paſs'd from Gaul to Britain, at the firſt plantation, 
came many centuries before, and had wore out that relation of blood 
and friendſhip, which, in the beginning, muſt have ſubſiſted betwixt 
perſons of the ſame nation. 

That the Gauls uſed to trade hither, Cefar informs us, * and con- 
ven'd all the merchants, hoping for ſome ſatisfaction in his enquiries 
about Britain, but in vain; they knew, or at leaſt pretended to 
know nothing more than the maritime coaſt oppoſite to Gaul, their 
buſineſs being to exchange merchandizes, and return, not to make 


In univerſum tamen aſtimanti Gallos vici- * Lib, IV. de Bell. Gall. 
c num ſolum occupaſſe credibile eſt.“ 
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any curious remarks on the extent of the iſland, the diverſity of in- 
habitants, their diſcipline of war, and the commodiouſneſs of their 
harbours. As none, therefore, but theſe traders were accuſtomed 
to come into-Britain, 'tis no wonder that in proceſs of time the Gauls 
became quite eſtrang d to this iſland, altho' firſt peopled by them: 
Britain affording room enough to its inhabitants to ſpread, and em- 
ploy themſelves, and producing every thing neceſſary for their uſe, 
was a little world to Aſif; anc and de Gauls having more intercourſe 
with thoſe neighbours who were leſs divided from them, neglected a 
correſpondence, which could not be carried on without the danger 
of the ſea. The Britans, ſituated as they were, could not be often their 
enemies, and their aid, and aſſiſtance in time of need, muſt have 
been precarious, therefore they were not much to be depended upon 
as friends: ſo that with regard to the Gauls, the fituation of the 
Britans did not permit them often either to be friends or enemies ; 
and it is therefore the leſs to be wondered at, that two nations, ſo 
divided, ſhould become fo little known to each other as they were 
in Ceſar's time. 

However, it may be reaſonably ſuſpected, that the Gauls were 
not very ready to give Ceſar all the informations in their power; for 
ſome intercourſe was always maintain d, and Britain aſſiſted the 
Gauls againſt the Romans, which was Ceſar's chief pretence for in- 
vading the iſland, tho ambition was his true and real motive. Gaul 
had their prieſthood of the Druids from Britain, as Ceſar tells us, 
and whenever any difficulty aroſe relating to the Druid ſe& or di- 


ſcipline, they ſent ſome perſons into Britain to be more exactly in- 


form'd of the truth.” This maintain'd a fort of religious intercourſe 
betwixt the two nations, which, together with their trade, confeſ- 


ſedly carried on by the Gauls, will ſhew, that betwixt Gaul and 


Britain there was a more open communication, than betwixt Britain 
and any other nation. | 

To bring theſe firſt inhabitants out of Gaul into Britain with 
greater eaſe, ſome will have this iſland join'd to the continent by an 
iſthmus or neck of land which reach'd from Dover to Calais; but as 
this has no foundation in hiſtory, nor any neceſſity to o juſtify it, or 
reconcile us to the ſuppoſition, that ever any ſuch union fubſiſted 
fince the deluge, I ſhall not take up the reader's time with refuting, 
what the learned Verſtegan is ſo fond of, and might as juſtly demand 
our notice as moſt authors, if he had been as good a naturaliſt, 
as antiquarian. 

That the weſtern parts of this iſland (viz. Devon. and Cornwall) 
were firſt diſcover d by the Phenicians, * and by them inhabited, has 
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and when more united, call'd Cimbri; and this laſt name reaches 
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no other foundation than that the names of places in theſe parts 
may be deriv'd from Phenician words, which is too deceitful a ground 
to build on, eſpecially conſidering they may all be found in the Bri- 
tiſh tongue, which, as ſpoke in the ſeveral extremities of the ifland 
(where the Phenicians never traded) has great affinity with the He- 
brew; and therefore we muſt take care how we attribute to the Phe- 
nician traders, names which may be found in our own Britiſh, a 
language derivd in a great meaſure from the Hebrew, to which 


primarily the Phenicians alſo owed their whole language. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Gauls. 


T being moſt probable that Britain had her firſt inhabitants from 
Gaul, we will next enquire into the original of the Gauls, and 
endeavour to trace them as far as we can; becauſe the more we can 
diſcover of them, the more we ſhall know of ourſelves, there being 
but one fountain to both theſe ſtreams. 
The fame people which the Romans call'd Gauls, were in their 
own tongue call'd Celts, even in Ceſar's time. And the name of Celts 
was anciently of great extent, comprehending all thoſe nations who 
were ſometimes diſtinguiſh' d by the name of Scythians, Celto Scythians, 
Getz, Galatians, Gallogrecians, Celtiberians, Teutones, Germans, and 
Gauls. But this great portion of mankind was ſtill more anciently, 


up to the DIsPERSION, being deriv'd, as moſt authors agree, from 
Gomer, the leader of thoſe who came from Babylon, into the 
weſtern parts now call'd Europe: ſo that the Celts are deſcended 
from the Cimbri; and tho', ſoon after, the name of Celts prevail'd, 
and was adopted by the greateſt part of this people and 306 de- 
ſcendants, yet great part of theſe weſtern nations retain d the name 
of Cimbri, SE ns were a moſt powerful nation as late down as the 
time of C. Marius; and traces of this firſt name are ftill found in 
the appellations of ſome countries, and people; and thoſe who 
choſe the name of Celts were ſomtimes call'd Cimbrians, and the 
Cimbrians Celts, as being but one people originally, diſtinguiſh d 
afterwards by two names. This is ſufficiently pron d, for in the 
Cimbrian war (as it is call'd by moſt hiftoriand) Cicero fays, that 
Marius vanquiſh'd the Gauls, inſtead of calling them Cimbrians. 


See Mon. Illuft*. Bochart, vol. I. 2 Salluſt. 5 Eli Sched. 
d Ceſ. de Bell. Gall. lib. I. ah 2 10. — — 
© Plin. lib. IV. ch. xii, Eli Sched. (ex Diod. 4 See Camd, Brit. p. 7. nd Speed's Chr. p. 12. 
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The ruffian hir d to kill Marius, Lucan calls a Cimbrian ; Livy and 
Plutarch call him a Gaul. Thoſe who plunder'd Delphi, under 
Brennus, are generally call'd Gauls, but Appian in his Ilhricks calls 
them Cimbri. Now the Gauls and the Celts are two words from 
the fame theme. Let this ſuffice as to the name. As to the coun- 
tries, they were ſpread from the ſea ſhores of Britain, and Gaul, 
as far caſt as the Palus Mzotis, at the extremity of the Euxine ſea ; 
where, from one branch of them, the Cimmerian Boſphorus takes 
its name: under the name of Cimmeri, they inhabitted the northern 
coaſts, even to the ſea which lyes off Archangel in Ruſſia: Celti- 
beria, a great part of Spain, was ſo call'd from a branch of the Celts 
which ſettled on the river Iberus: Gallia Narbonenſis was another 
ſouthern ſettlement of the ſame people: * there were alſo the Celtz 
Cis-Alpini, and Tranſalpini; ſo that if we except the ſouthern parts 
of Italy, Greece, and the ifles of the Ægean ſea (which had perhaps 
their inhabitants from the Syrian continent) all Europe may juſtly be 
faid to have been peopled by the ancient Cimbri (or, as they were 
ſoon after call'd) Celtz.----The Gauls, then, were the fame as the 
Celts, and the Celts the ſame people originally as the Cimbri. 

The beginning of this conſiderable nation is not to be deter- 
min'd with any exactneſs as to time, or their common parent, but 
Joſephus, from the traditions of the Hebrews, ſays that Japhet, 
ſon of Noah, had ſeven ſons who planted themſelves partly in 
Aſia, from the mountains Taurus and Amanus, to the river Tanais, 
and partly in Europe as far as Cadiz, at the Strait's Mouth. By this 
ancient teſtimony it will be probable, that the firſt inhabitants of 
Europe were one of theſe portions of mankind, which were diſpers'd 
from Babel, and coaſting round the Euxine fo. directed their ge- 
neral courſe towards the north, as other portions did, to the other 
parts of the world. Having got round the extream parts of the 
Euxine ſea, which firſt oppos'd itſelf to their northern paſſage, part 
ſtay d in Scythia, whilſt others ſteering weſterly (and in every coun- 
try ſome chuſing to leave the main body, and ſtay behind) great 
numbers continued their courſe, till they came to the weſtern coaſts 
of Gaul: thus, this vaſt country of Europe was at. firſt thinly 
beſprinkled with people, God Almighty dividing them into {mall N-, 
ties, in order to ered little kingdoms, and ftates. more. propor- 
tioned to the arts and knowledge of governours, and more conve- 
nient to promote induſtry, and obedience in, the. general maſs of 
mankind, than when leſs divided, or throng g d together in one vaſt 
unweildy empire: accordingly, theſe ſeveral  fivifions ſoon finding 
themſelves much ſcattered from their late fellow travellers, form'd 


0 Eli. Sched. pag. 16. de diis German. f See Sheringh, pag. 403. £ Gen. xi. 8, 9. 0 
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ſo many little ſocieties, and diſtin& governments, which kept no 
records or publick regiſters relating to their original, being wholly 
taken up with cultivating land, erecting, reforming, and varying their 
government, inteſtine diviſions, or publick quarrels : all theſe things 
taking up the time of new planters, and introducing a negle& of 
letters and the liberal arts (which neither ſhoot nor flouriſh but under 
the kindly influence of peace and government); theſe things, I ſay, 
inevitably produc'd an utter oblivion of their being deriv'd from one 
common ftock. At the fame time the different climates in which 
they ſettled ſoon begot different conſtitutions of body, and different 
temperatures of mind; hence the difference of their cuſtoms and 
manners: different manners made different prohibitions, and differ- 
ent penalties neceſſary; hence different laws. From the little in- 
tercourſe maintain'd betwixt the ſeveral branches that firſt peopled 
Europe, their language, at firſt one and the ſame, (I mean the Cel- 
tick) became differently pronounc'd, differently modell'd by their 
leading and moſt ſtudious men; ſome words were forgot, and in 
thoſe firſt ages (having no books, without which a language cannot 
continue long the ſame) new words muſt be fram'd, as often as ne- 
ceſſity oblig'd, and every ſtate muſt have a particular name, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from others: hence they became ſo many different nations, 
and each nation, jealous of it's own honour, contended with its 
neighbours for dominion, antiquity, and country. Frequent enmities 
effac'd all remembrance of blood, and made them too often induſ- 
triouſly alter their language, cuſtoms, and religion, leaſt they might 
ſeem too like, and therefore to have borrow'd from their neighbours: 
thus the Celtz or Cimbri (as well as the reſt of mankind) became fo 
many diſtinct nations, their laws, manners, names, language, and 
religion all different, tho' the people were ſprung from one ſtock, 
and but ſo many different branches from the fame root. 

By what degrees theſe changes happen'd to that part of Noah's 
poſterity which peopled Europe, or in what length of time they had 
overſpread the country, is hard to determine; but tho' they can't 
be ſuppoſed to have extended themſelves thro' ſo large a tract of 
land fuddenly, and in a few years; yet, it being God's manifeſt deſign 
(as is before obſerv'd) that each part of the earth ſhould have its 
ſhare of inhabitants without any longer delay, it can hardly be ima- 
gin'd, that they were more than a century, or two at moſt, making 


* As to this, Moſes is ſo expreſs that he repeats Therefore is the name of it call'd Babel, be- 
God's ſcattering them from Babel, upon the face * cauſe the Lord did there confound the language 
of all the earth, in two immediately ſucceeding of all the earth: and from thence did the Lord 
verſes. Gen. xi. 8, 9. © So the Lord ſcattered © ſcatter them abroad upon the face of all the 
a abroad from thence upon the face of all „ earth.“ 
the earth: and they left off to build the city. | 
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their way from Babel to the uttermoſt coaſt of Gaul: this ſeems the 
more probable, becauſe of the many Hebrew roots found in the 
old Celtick (the mother tongue whence all the languages of Germa- 
ny and Gaul are deriv'd'): now, it is not likely, that theſe Hebrew 
roots would have been retain'd, in fuch abundance, if they had been 
many centuries upon their journey, languages altering, we know, 
in proportion to their age, eſpecially where no books of genius ap- 
pear to fix the language, and to which recourſe may be had, as 
to a juſt ſtandard of purity, and elegance. 

That this people (the Celts or Gauls) increas'd prodigiouſly is the 
opinion of all hiſtory, their northern climates more conducing there- 
to, perhaps, than hotter countries. To this quick increaſe were 
principally owing the ſeveral irruptions which this nation of the 
Celts made into the eaſt and ſouth ; and here I would beg leave to 
obſerve, that this populous nation would never make invaſions upon 
other inhabited countries, as long as they had before their eyes any 
countries or iflands unpeopled, in which they might beſtow their 
ſuperfluous numbers, and make ſo much more commodious and ſe- 
cure ſettlements; long before theſe eaſtern eruptions, they had ſpread 
their offspring into the iſles of Britain, and Ireland, and when they 
had at laſt no farther country at hand, into which they could tranſ- 
plant their numbers, they recoil 'd, as having no farther weſt to go, 
ſome threw themſelves into the eaſtern countries, and fat down at 
the Cimmerian Boſphorus, another part pierc'd as far as Galatia ; 
ſome, at one time plunder'd Greece, and were call'd Gallo-Grecians; 


ſome made a ſettlement in Spain, and gave riſe to the people thence 
call'd Celtiberians: and at another time a branch of the fame peo- 


ple took and plunder'd Rome, and ſettled in the north of Italy. 
The fame people, in later times, and for the fame reaſons, under 
the name of Hunns, Goths, and Vandals overwhelm'd the tottering 
empire of Rome, which doubtleſs they would never have attempted 
at ſuch hazzard, had they any country or ifland before them, in 
which they could beftow, with fafety, ſome of their multitudes : 
we may therefore, by parity of reaſon conclude, that the Cimbri or 
Celts, as they were afterwards call'd, peopled Britain, and aftewards 
Ireland, before ever they made any irruption, either into Aſia, or 
the ſouthern parts of Europe: and this concluſion, if true, will 
ſerve to ſhew us that before the Cimmerian Boſphorus had its Cim- 
merii, Spain its Celtz, and Galatia its Gauls, Britain was inhabited: 
the reaſons on which this concluſion ſtands are obvious, no people 
being willing to face all dangers and hardſhips of war to procure 
themſelves habitations, whilſt at the ſame time there lyes an unin- 


i Bochart Sa. Geog. lib. I. ch. xlii. & Pofidonius, Eli. Sched. pag. 10. 
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habited, plentiful, and well fituated country near at hand, which 
they may take poſſeſſion of without oppoſition. 

This is the train and ſeries of people which we have from hiſtory ; 
from the Cimbri came the Celts, from the Celts the Gauls. The 
Celts are confeſſedly very ancient, and yet as Appian Alexandrinus 
ſays, they were deſcended from the Cimbri; which was therefore the 
moſt ancient name of the firſt planters of Europe, and deriv'd, pro- 
bably from the name of their chief leader Gomer, eldeſt ſon of 
Japhet, to whoſe lot Europe fell, as moſt authors agree. From the 
Celts came the Gauls, and from the many reſemblances betwixt the 
Gauls and Britans, the Saxons and others call'd the Britans Gauls. 
But the Britans have higher eſtimation of their own antiquity, and 
know no other name for their people but Cumbri; by this appellation 
aſſerting their deſcent from the Cimbri, and not acknowledging an 
original even ſo modern as a Gauliſh, or even Celtic. 


CHAP. V. 


Mbat the ancient Inhabitants of Britain knew, or thought 
of their own Original. 


N Cefar's days the Gauls had quite loſt fight of their original, 
all of them giving out, that they were ſprung from Dis; that 
1s, from the Earth, according to their meaning, but Cefar ſeems to 

mean Pluto, or the God of darkneſs.» Theſe were only the inland 
inhabitants of Britain, who call'd themſelves e Terra nati, for the 
maritime parts, with greater judgment acknowledged themſelves, ſprung 
from the Gauls. As for thoſe who aſſerted that they were deſcended 
from Dis, they did by this acknowledge, that they could not tell 

[1 how, or when they came thither : © *Au]oylovag appellat (viz. Ceſar, 

ll « ſays Leland of the Britans) tanquam in terra ipsa genitos, quod 

| | cc antiquioris originis eſſent quam ut generis fui primordia cogno- 

11 R « ſcerent.“ © Achelous Terræ fuiſſe filius dicitur, ut ſolet de his 

| jt « dici, quorum per antiquitatem latent parentes :” ſays Servius ad 

| $1) Voirgil. Georg. I. ver. 9. 

| 1 Some indeed will have Dis to be the ſame as Tuiſco, or Tuiſto: 
1. if ſo, Tuiſco being the generally allowed father of all the German 

| | nations, the Druids, who inform'd the Gauls, that they were ſprung 


8's 1 Speed, pag. 13. n= Tbid. pag. 12. 1 Shering. pag. 396. 

4.5 1 n Cef. Bell. Gall. lib. VI. 7 Suppos'd to have liv'd before Abraham. See 
11 * See Tully de Nat. Deor. lib. II. Pantheon, Cluver. pag. 6. and Sheringham, ibid ut ſupra. 
(| | pag. 251. Ceſ: Eli: Sched. Cluverii conjectura. Teuth idem eſt qui Græcis 
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? Unleſs Dis- pater be the ſame among the Gauls, Oteg; Tous, Dorice Av; ; Latinis Deus ſeu Dius & Dis. 
as Dies piter (viz. Jupiter) —_—_ Greeks, (as + Ceſar, lib, VI. 
Bochart imagines) which is not ſo likely. 


from 
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from Dis, preſerv d it, doubtleſs, among their traditions, that the 
Germans, Gauls, and Britans, w<.e all deſcended from that nation, 
which under the conduct of Tuiſco peopled all the weſtern parts of 
Europe ; and this will be ftill a more expreſs teſtimony to all our 
former reaſonings about the Gauls and Britans being but different 
colonies of one people. Some writers, however, treat the whole ſtory 
of Tuiſco as fable, and the forgery of Annius of Viterbo, and Aven- 
tinus, who by inventing names and facts, and applying them to tra- 
ditions, which had perhaps truth at the bottom, have (as ſome of 
our Britiſh Hiſtorians are ſaid to have done) brought the tradition 
itſelf into ſuſpicion and contempt : but Tacitus is a very good evi- 
dence, that it was in his time the opinion of the whole German 
nation, that they were ſprung from Tuiſco, or Tuiſto. Celebrant 
« Carminibus antiquis (quod unum apud illos memoria et annalium 
c genus eſt) Tuiſtonem Deum, Terra editum, & filium Mannum ori- 
« ginem gentis, conditoreſque.” If any one can doubt whether 
Tuiſco, and Tuiſto, are the fame, he ſeems to me more ſcrupulous 
about a ſingle letter, than in matters of ſuch antiquity, and among 
nations ſo little exact in writing, there is occaſion to be: thus far, 
then, it may be excuſable to lay ſome ſtreſs upon Tuiſco, namely as 
a general tradition among the Germans, that from him they had 
their original, and that he was either Dis, or his ſon, being faid by 
Tacitus to be Terra editus. But whether Tuiſco be the ſame as 
Dis, or not, or Thoth, the Egyptian, Mercury (as Bochart, pag. 463. 
ines) which, Mercury I muſt obſerve, was a great traveller, and 
the God of travellers, and reckon'd fo perhaps, as being one of the 
leaders of the migration from Babel, it comes to the ſame point, 
namely, that the Germans, Gauls, and Britans had equally loſt all 
notice whence their firſt inhabitants came ; the Gauls and Britans 
ſaying that they were from Dis, or e Terra nati, the Germans that 
they were from Tuiſco, and he, e Terra editus. What theſe weſtern 
nations meant by Terra nati, was probably the fame opinion which 
many of the ancients held, that the firſt inhabitants of countries 
were not deſcended from parents in the uſual manner, but coeval 
with the world, or ſprung out of the ground like trees and flowers ; 
a corruption, this of that great truth, that man was form'd by 
his Creator out of the earth. 
The Greeks had the fame falſe philoſophy among them, and 
their poets adorn'd it with fable, and that fruitful invention fo 
natural to the Greeks. Their Titans were ſons of the earth, Jaſon 


De Mor, German. he will find it treated of at large, Pellout. Vol. II. 


u If any one deſires to enter further into this chap. vi. 
ſubject of Dis and Tuiſto, Teut, Teutates, &c. F 
ſow'd 
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ſow'd the ſeed of the Dragon in Colchis, as Cadmus had done be- 
fore in Thebes, thence ſprung a race of armed men; fables all, and 
built upon one and the fame tradition, with that which gave rife 
to this opinion of the Gauls and Britans, and ſhew that mankind 
in different and diſtant countries did believe that their forefathers, 
for whole original they could not account, were Terrigenz, or born 
of that earth, which in truth affords only the materials to compoſe 
the meaner and more ignoble part of us preſent; as it did at firſt, 
under the forming hand of God. 

It muſt be obſerv'd alſo that Terra,” was among the Germans one 
of their Majores Dii, or ſuperior deities which they reſpected and 
ador'd as the giver of all things; and when they enter'd the ſacred 
groves to worſhip, if by chance they fell down on the ground (as 
might be no unuſual thing for thoſe, who could not approach the 
conſecrated ſhades, without ſome ſort of chain or ſhackle, to ſhew 
their ſubjection to the deity of the place) it was not lawful for 
them to ariſe, or to be lift up from the ground during the con- 
tinuance of the holy rites: © Per humum evoluntur,* eoque omnis 
cc ſuperſtitio reſpicit, tanquam inde initium gentis, ibi regnator om- 
© nium Deus, cætera ſubjecta atque parentia. Thus the Germans 
(and the Gauls very likely were infected with the fame ſuperſtition) 
look'd upon Terra as their God, and their meaning by Terra nati, 
might, when they regarded the firſt cauſe probably be, that thoſe 
firſt founders of their nations were the natural offspring of the Gods; 
an opinion too common, among the heathens, to need any proof, 
and another corruption of that great truth, that mankind, in its 
firſt origin, was the handy-work of God. 

The Britans, then, had the ſame falſe opinions concerning their 
origin which the Gauls had, the Gauls faid they were deriv'd from 
Dis, the Earth, or God of the earth; the moſt ancient inhabitants 
of the midland parts of Britain thought their original was from the 
Earth. The Germans thought themſelves ſprung from Tuiſco, and he 
from the Earth. The Greeks call'd their firſt anceſtors for the ſame rea- 
ſon, Alex dove; the Romans theirs, Aborigines, all plain intimations that 
chey knew not whence they were. And thus much for the meaning 
of what (as Cæſar ſays) the Britans thought of their firſt origin, 
which may be better trac d perhaps, by conſidering in the next 
chapter the ſeveral points in which they, or their anceſtors reſemble, 
and agree with the eaſtern nations, than by taking theiz own opi- 
nion for their original. 


Ceſur. * Tacitus de morib. German. 
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GHEAF VL 


Of the reſemblance which the ancient Cimbri, or Celts, bore to the 
Eaſtern Nations, and how far the Monuments of Afia and the 


Eaftern parts of Europe may contribute ts illuſtrate the Anti- 
quities of the Weſtern Nations. 


F it does ſufficiently appear that the reſemblance betwixt the Celts 

and Eaſtern nations, in language, manners, monuments, and 
opinions, is no forc'd, diſtant, and imaginary, but ſuch a real and 
cloſe reſemblance as can have proceeded only from deſcent, inti- 
macy, and converſe, then it will be manifeſtly within the rules of 
reaſon to conclude, either that both theſe age had been, in for- 
mer ages, parts of one community; or all along maintain'd fuch 
an open commerce with each other as is neceſſary to produce a ſtrict 
uniformity in thoſe general, national points: but, as no ſuch open 
commerce appears to have been between the Celts and the Eaſtern 
countries, notorious enough to influence fuch multitudes of people 
to a reſemblance of language, manners, monuments, and opinions, 
that reſemblance cannot be accounted for, but by concluding them 
to have been once one and the fame people : and when this people 
ſeparated into many nations, and became diſpers d into many coun- 
tries, each portion carned that religion, thoſe cuſtoms, opinions, 
and language with them, which they had, when being united in a 
much larger maſs, they dwelt in one country. 

As the ſettlement of this point will be of no little conſequence, 
let us firſt take a ſhort view of mankind united in one common 
ſociety, and then conſider what general reſemblances they are likely 
to have retain d, after their diſunion and ſeparation from each other. 
Mankind continued together for ſome centuries after the deluge, 
and compos d only one nation, ſeated in that country which was 
watered by the rivers Euphrates and Tigns, ſometimes call'd in ge- 
neral Syria, but more particularly diſtinguiſh'd by the ſeveral names 
of Armenia, Aſſyria, and Chaldæa. Being the Children of one 
family (that is of Noah) notwithſtanding the early difference which 
appear'd betwixt Cham and his other two brothers, their language 
was the ſame, and doubtleſs their religion, their cuſtoms and man- 
ners could not be very different, as long as they continued toge- 
ther: and together they continued, till vainly preſuming to build a 
city, and a tower whoſe top was to reach up even to heaven, and 


deteat the decrees of the Almighty, God thought proper to con- 


See P. Mela. & De Tifle's maps. * Gen. Xi. 1. 
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found all fuch airy ſchemes, and by miraculouſly in dif- 
ferent languages, (or at leaſt different dialects of the former univerſal 
language) made it neceſſary for thoſe who ſpoke one and the fame 
tongue, to conſort together, and ſeparate from thoſe, the ſpeech of 
whom they could no longer underſtand. Thus was mankind re- 
duc'd to a neceſſity of forming as many different parties or little 
nations, as they found languages among them ; and being united 
thereby, as by fo many links or chains, found thembelves under an 
equal neceſſity of moving off into different countries to prevent 
confufion, and claſhing with each other. This introduction of dif- 


ferent languages (1 wouls here obſerve) was of itſelf ſufficient to 


anfwer the end propoſed, which was to diſtribute mankind more 
equally over the face of the earth, and therefore other changes in a 
fadden miraculous manner have no room to be ſuppos d, as we 
thall fee by and by. 

Again, tho', at the diſperſion, their language was altered fo as that 
one party or family could not underſtand the fpeech of any other, 
yet it is by no means neceffary, to produce the effect deſigned, 
that all the different manners of ſpeaking ſhould be radically new, 
and in their grounds eſſentially different from that facred 
which mankind firſt received from God himſelf, and in which they 
convers'd ſo often with the deity : ſome learned men, I know, have 
thought that they were entirely all new languages which at the 


. difperfion were impos'd, and the old one deftroy'd; but on the other 


hand, many have with great juſtice obſerv'd, that the Hebrew lan- 
guage was the mother of all languages; and thoſe who contend for 
the Syriac,* ſeem to contend againſt reaſon, the Syriac, Armenian, 
and Arabian tongues appearing to be but ſo many different dia- 
les of the Hebrew; and it is evident by the many Hebrew roots, 
which ſhew themſelves in the northern languages, as well as thoſe of 
the eaſt, that however our languages may be now innovated, mix d, 

and altered, one from the other, yet they have the Hebrew language 
at the bottom, as the general ground-work of all.* 

Further, it is now generally allow'd, that the ancient Celtic,* Getic 
or Gothic language, is that which variouſly modify d gives riſe to 
the Dutch, Swediſh, French, and Britiſh tongues, and in the laſt 
of theſe, 300 roots of the Hebrew tongue have been inſiſted upon 
by ſome perſons,* and doubtleſs by the diligence of others, more may 


Noſſe poſſimus linguam Hebraicam omnium junctiſſimas linguas, ſed & Gothicam linguam, 


linguarum eſſe matricem. Hieron. cap. iii. So- ac hujus rei multa extare apud Procopium, Aga - 
phoniæ. See Eli. Sched. p. 174 and 175. | thiam, & Jornandem documenta.“ Franciſc. 

d As Theodoret, &c. Vide Selden de Diis, nius Præfat. Grammat. 
Syris, Prol. ch. xi. Eli. Sched. pag. 167, &c. 4 Pezron. Rowl. 317. 

Nec modo Indicam, Perſicam, Babylonicam, © Rowl. Mona. pag. 278. 


Armenicam, Syram, Arabicam, Hebrez efle con- 
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ſtill be diſcovered; which great conformity in languages, nothing 
could have occafioned i in fuch diftant countries, as India and Britain, 


(to omit the others) but their being deriv'd primarily from one nation 


one country. 

At the diſperſion from Babel, mankind was ſplit into many di- 
ſtinct nations, by the different languages impos d, but it can't be 
ſuppos d that every thing elſe became different in the ſame ſudden 
and miraculous manner: ſo thorough a change would have multi- 
ply d the miracle without reaſon; and indeed there are no grounds 
from ſacred writ to ſuppoſe it, nn as to their cuſtoms, the 
eſſentials of their religion, and their manners, mankind continued 
the ſame as before the confuſion of tongues, and wherever they were 
diſpers d, there they carry d, and for a long while retain'd the man- 
ners and cuſtoms which were common to them all, when they made 
but one nation in Meſopotamia, or the plains of Shinar. 

In moſt particulars, then, mankind continued the ſame, or very 
like, till new climates, different governours, the accidents of war, 
and the cultivation or neglect of arts introduced alterations, and more 
or leſs effac d that univerſal reſemblance. 

If we meet, therefore, with many cuſtoms, religious, military, 
and civil, generally practis d by the inhabitants of Syria and the 
eaſtern world, and equally follow d by the weſtern inhabitants of 
Gaul, Germany, and Spain, if we find monuments of the ſame 
kind in Africa and Sweden, or ſtill more diſtant regions, we are not 
to be ſurpriz'd; but to conſider that mankind . d from Babel 
thoroughly inſtructed in all the notions and cuſtoms common to them 
there, and that tis no wonder if ſome of the deepeſt rooted prin- 
ciples, and the moſt prevailing cuſtoms reach d even as far as man- 
kind travell'd; that is, to the utmoſt extremities of the earth. 

This ſeems to be the reaſon that ſome great points of religion and 

ice have univerſally obtain d throughout the whole race of man- 
kind; ſuch as the immortality of the ſoul; propitiating the Deity 
by facrifices ; conſecrating particular places to worſhip, performing 
obſequies, ** erecting monuments to the dead; they were 
and opinions common to mankind united, were with them diſpers'd; 


and took root wherever they ſettled. 


Thus then the great reſemblance obſerv'd above, in the grounds 


and roots of languages, in diſtant countries, (which do not appear 
by hiſtory to have had any communication or correſpondence) the 
reſemblance of cuſtoms, opinions, and monuments too (as will ap- 


pear hereafter by their compariſon) nay the names of their princ ipal 
Gods and Heroes being found the fame, almoſt in all countries, all 


With the Greeks Iaw, with the Mauritanians the moſt holy Tetrogrammaton ' Jehovah of 
Juba, with the Latins Jovis, all manifeſtly from the Hebrews. Eli. Sched. 892. we 
tnele 
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theſe criterions are ſo many evidences not only of mankind's be- 
ing once united in one community, but after their diſperſion, 
preſerving thro' all their journeyings, even to their moſt diftant 
ſettlements, a general reſemblance in manners, opinions, language 
and religion. 


Hence ſome very uſeful obſervations may be drawn. 


Firſt, That in proportion to the ſtrength of this reſemblance, 
and the clearneſs of thoſe evidences, mankind may be ſuppos'd to 
have arriv'd ſooner, or later, to their ſeveral preſent ſettlements. 

For, wherever the traces of thoſe Eaſtern and univerſal cuſtoms 
are well preſerv'd, and the preſent remains (be they what they will) 
bear a near Wee to what we read of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Syria, there we may lately judge, that the inhabitants were 
not a long while upon their migration, but advanced with expedition, 
and ſettled, whilſt the common cuſtoms of mankind were as yet 
lively, nine in full ſtrength among them ----- but where the veſtiges 
of the old Syrian manners and language, are ſcarce at all to be per- 
ceiv d, there we may imagine they came flowly, (not till after many 
ages, ſeveral ſtops, and difficulties) to their preſent countries, and 
were not ſettled till they had loft all the cuſtoms, and worn out 
thoſe impreſſions, which they muſt have brought with them from 
the general maſs of mankind. 

2dly, That thoſe monuments are moſt ancient, which bear the 
greateſt reſemblance to the monuments of the eaſt, as being neareſt 
of kin to that ſimplicity, with which monuments were erected in the 
firſt ages of mankind, as they have been recorded in authentick 
hiſtory, and as the remains themſelves do teſtify. Another obſer- 
vation muſt here occur, which is, 

zdly, That mankind, having been once united, and living to- 
gether as one ſociety, their cuſtoms, manners, laws, language, and 
religion the fame, it may not be an improper manner of explaining 
monuments and antiquities (in countries eſpecially, where we have 
little or no hiſtory to guide us) by having recourſe to the ſacred, and 
other hiſtories of the Eaftern nations ; where, it we find the figure, 
materials, ſituation, or dimenſion of monuments, very much of the 
ſame kind with thoſe, which it is our intention to explain, we need 
not doubt but they proceeded from one deſign, and that they are 
(tho' in the moſt diſtant countries) the remains of one and the fame 
cuſtom, anciently common to mankind in their more united ſtate. 

4thly, That the reſemblance which the ancient Cimbrians, Celts, 
and Gauls, preferv'd to the eaſtern nations, is very evident, as well 
from the Celtic language, being ſo much indebted to the Hebrew, 
as is mention d above, as from what we are elſewhere affur'd of by 

the 
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the curious. Narrat Lazius (ſays Sheringham, pag. 1 12.) Cimme- 
« riis & Phrygibus unam eandemque fuiſſe 2 which ſame- 
neſs of language, in people divided by ſo many different nations 
and countries, from each other, could proceed from no cauſe ſo 
obvious and probable, as that they had been once united. In religion, 
the reſemblance of the Gauls to the Eaſtern nations is altogether 
as great; for tho the Sect of the Druids had rais d ſuch a fuper- 
ſtructure as diſtinguiſh'd their Prieſthood, Diſcipline, and Worſhip, 
from all others, yet the foundation was old, and before deſcrib d. 
The imm of the ſoul, and a future world, was one of the 

ipal doctrines of the Druids, as we ſhall ſee at large hereafter. 
As to facrifices, they not only endeavour'd to propitiate the deity by 
them, but like the people of Canaan and Moab, dyed their altars 
with human gore. Groves they choſe to worſhip in, as the Ca- 
naanites did; and this, the Druids, (ſtricteſt perhaps of all ſeats) 
carry d alſo into exceſs, performing their ſacred rites (not as others 
did in enclos d and covered temples, but only under the conſe- 
crated oak. Obſequies they had in fuch regard, that whatever was 
moſt precious, and moſt eſteem'd by them, during life, ſuch as 
horſe, armour, domeſtick utenſil, nay their moſt beloved ſlaves, 
were forc'd to attend their maſter to the funeral pile: * but I only 
touch theſe things now, this reſemblance between the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Religions, will ſtill ſhew itſelf more ftrongly, when we 
come to the Religion of the Britans. 


CHA F. VL 
Of the Story of Brute, and the Phenician Trade to this Iſland. 


T is the more difficult to diſtinguiſh intruders from the original 
inhabitants, and to determine what invaders in ancient times 
have paſs'd from their own, into another country, becauſe the higher 
up in time our enquiries reach, the more we find mankind alike, as 
being but ſo many ſeveral portions, juſt divided from the fame maſs, 
nor as yet diſtinguiſh d from each other by the different impreſſions 
which after times introduced ; their rites, manners, languages, lit- 
tle diftering in the primitive ages; and nations born in different, and 
diſtant countries, uniting ſoon, and one people, without 
ing any conſiderable alterations; people ſettling _ like con- 
genial liquors, without any violent ſtruggles; on the other hand, 
as our enquiries deſcend thro' the more modern periods of time, 


t Czf. de Druid. d Tbid. lib. VI. 
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26 HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS 
nations mix with more difficulty, and produce more ſenſible alterd- 
tions on one another by conqueſt, alliance, and commerce. 

However, the hoſtile invaſion of ſome ftrangers, and the frequent 
arrival of others, on account of commerce, muſt have introduced 
altetations among the original inhabitants, in jon to the age 
they liv'd in, and monuments agreeable to the cuſtoms of that coun- 

from whence the ſtrangers came. 

If Brute ſhould be allowed to have landed, and made a ſettlement in 
this Iſland, as ſome learned men have thought, yet with the ſmall num- 
ber of followers which ſuch a fugitive could perſuade to follow his 
fortunes, he can ſcarce be imagin'd to have ſeiz d by violence, or 

retain d by conqueſt, any confiderable part of ſo large an iſland ; 
he may with more likelyhood be fuppos d to have ſettled here by 
the friendly entertainment, and conſent of the firſt inhabitants, in 
the fame manner as the Phenician and Grecian colonies did tranſ- 
plant themſelves into Thrace, Lybia, Sicily, and Spain. The iſland 
in thoſe early days thinly peopled, a colony of men more civi- 
liz d, and ſill d in the arts of peace and war, than thoſe of the 
Weſtern world, was not unlikely to take footing in the moſt con- 
venient place they found, and upon very good terms alſo, with the 
iginal inhabitants. This is the firſt entrance of ſtrangers into 
Britain, which either hiſtory or tradition affords us; and (ſuppoſing 
this ſtory true) it muſt be granted that the curioſity, and reciprocal 
wants of the ſtrangers and inhabitants, would beget fuch an intercourſe 
as mutually to affect the language, manners, and cuſtoms of both. 
It could not be wonder'd at, therefore, if ſome Britiſh cuſtoms were 
like thoſe recorded of the ancient Trojans, provided this ſtory of Brute 
was well grounded, but there are many difficulties to be overcome, 
before it can be admitted for true hiftory. That the Phenicians 
came here very early, is much better founded : the Tyrians, born for 
commerce, and like their Venus ſprung out of the ſea, were inde- 
fatigable in their expeditions: let us trace them back as far as we 
can, in order to throw ſome light upon their navigations into this 
weſtern part of the world. The Phenician Hercules is ſuppos d to 
have vanquiſh d Antæus, king of the Weſtern parts of Africa more 
than 300 years before the expedition of the Argonauts, which we 
know was a whole generation before the Trojan war, by which Bo- 
chart ſuſpects that the Phenicians muſt have been very converſant in 
the weſt of Africa before Joſhua's time: and that they came as tar weſt 
as Tingis (now Tangier) at the Straits leading into the Mediterranean 
ſea, about the time of Joſhua, appears likely at leaſt, os there were 


i Edward the firſt's letter to the Pope. Leland, & Bochart, vol. I. pag. 1 
Sir John Price, Sheringham, &c. 1 See Bochart, p. 325. Geogr. p. 166. 
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really two pillars with this Phenician Inſcription, «© We ate thoſe 
« who fled from the face of Joſhua, the ſon of Nave.” Euſebius, 
it muſt be own'd, writes to the fame p >: ® that ſome Canaanites 
fled from the children of Iſrael, and inhabited Tripoli in Africa. 
However that be, moſt likely it is, by the temple erected at Tar- 
teſſus, on the European fide of thoſe Straits, to the Tyrian Her- 
cules, and by the general tradition in all countries of his pillars be- 
ing ſet up near the ſame place, that the Phenicians came fo far 
Weſt, in the moſt early ages of the world. Of this alſo the names 
of places thereabouts, all, of Phenician derivation, may be farther 
proofs, to ſuch as delight in arguments of that kind. Having pe- 
netrated thus far ſo early, we are well aſſured by the many colonies 
they planted ſoon after each other, at New and Old (which 
was built fifty years before the taking of Troy as Appian fays) at 
Tangier, at Malacha, Gades, and other * that it was not the 
cuſtom of this nation to ſtand ſtill; they were always for making 
new ſettlements, new plantations, but the certain date of their diſ- 
covering the Britiſh Iſles is not to be found: however, having brought 
them to the weſtermoſt parts of the Mediterranean ſea, let us now 
to trace the Phenicians into the Atlantic. 
Strabo ſays, that the Phenicians ventur d outſide the Straits Mouth 
ſoon after the Trojan war, but when they firſt began to trade here 
in the Britiſh Iſlands is uncertain, ſome think not till the year be- 
fore Chriſt 4 50, but very likely ſooner. 

About 600 hundred years before Chriſt, Pharaoh Nechao, king 
of Egypt (the ſame who flew Joſiah king of Judah) order'd ſome 
Phenicians to ſet out from the Red Sea, to go round Africa, to pals 
by the Straits of Hercules, to penetrate into the Northern ſeas, and 
to bring him an exa& account of their voyage : about this time 
therefore, if not before, 'tis not unlikely that the Phenicians find- 
ing, by this voyage of their countrymen, the Weſtern or great At- 
lantick Ocean not ſo turbulent and unnavigable as their forefathers 
had taught them to believe, either then, or ſoon after, were tempt- 
ed to undertake a northern voyage, and coaſting along the banks 
of Spain, and France, might firſt diſcover the Britiſh Iſles, and, upon 
diſcovery begin to trade, which was the principal end of all their 
Voyages. There is another remarkable Voyage of the Phenicians men- 
tioned in ancient hiſtory, but continued down to us with great 
uncertainties of circumſtance, and time : Himilco was ſent forth 
from Carthage to make a voyage to the North, at the ſame time 


= Grzc. Chron. p. 11. *® Bochart, p. 326. omnes partes terrarum orbis vela facerent, & colo- 
* Hoc pene unicum gentis ſtudium ab ipſa fta- nias deducerent. Ibid. præfat. 327. 
tim origine innatum fuerat ut quoquo verſum in » Bochart, p. 638. 4 Carte, p. 46. " 
| that 
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that Hanno, a inian General, was diſpatch'd, the contrary way, 
to explore the Southern coaſts, but at what time theſe two leaders 
liv d, whether a little before the ſecond Punic war (as indeed the 
names ſeem to intimate) or much more anciently in the time of 
Darius Nothus, is very undetermin'd (as Camden thinks) as alſo 
whether the Periplos of the latter, written in Punick, ſhall be of 
any authority, tho by Feſtus Avienus faid to have been perus'd by 
himſelf. However, if the Phenicians had been near the Straits 
Mouth, above 800 years before the reign of Pharaoh Nechao (viz. 
in the time of Joſhua) it is not likely that fuch enterprizing failors 
ſhould make that their Ne plus ultra, for ſo many ages : they had 
a colony at Gades, without theſe Straits, in their delicious Bætica, 
lying on the Atlantick Ocean, as anciently almoſt, it not altogether, 
as the before-mentioned age of the Tyrian Hercules's arrival at 
Tingis; therefore they may be fairly fuppos'd to have diſcover d Bri- 
tain, more than 600 years before Chriſt : yet, if we place their diſ- 
no higher up than this, the Phenicians muſt be allowed to 
have traded with us ſolely, and without the leaſt participation of 
other nations, for more than 3oo years, as will appear when we 
come to conſider the time when the Grecians ſucceeded them in 
this traffick. 

It the Phenicians, in their northern voyages, coaſted along the 
ſhores of Spain and Gaul (as was doubtleſs the moſt ancient way of 
Navigating) then thoſe ſhores of Britain oppoſite to Gaul muſt have 
been firſt known to them; but at whatever part of our iſland they 
firſt arriv'd, the Weſtern parts had certainly the greateſt ſhare of their 
commerce, if not the whole. The Phenician buſineſs into theſe 
parts was not conqueſt and glory, but trade; and from Gades they 
traded to Britain, bringing Salt, Pottery, and Brazen ware; what 
they came for was Tin, Lead, and Skins, but eſpecially the former, 
which was ſoon found to be fo uſeful a Metal, that it grew famous 
over all the then known world, and encou the Phenicians to 
continue, and engroſs the trade to this Iſland. | 

Tho' Lead was a Metal found anciently in ſome parts of Gaul and 
Spain, yet it was with great difficulty come at. Laborioſius in Hiſ- 
pania erutum totaſque per Gallias (fays Pliny, lib. XXXV. chap. xvii.) 
ſed in Britannia fummo terræ corio, adeò large, ut lex ultro dicatur, 
ne plus certo modo fiat. The of Britain anciently famous for 
Lead were the country of the Coritani, men of Linco and that 
neighbourhood ; the Ordovices, North-Welſh ; and the Brigantes, 
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But the principal inducement for the Phenicians to frequent bur 
coaſts was the Tin, a Metal far tranſcending both the beauty, and 
the uſe of Lead: this Metal was anciently alſo found in Lufitania, ; 
and Gallzcia, but in too ſmall quantities to ſatisfy the expectations 
of ſo many cities, and countries, as were defirous to have it ; the 
Phenicians therefore having diſcover d abundance of Tin in ſome 
ſmall Britiſh iſlands carry'd on fo confiderable a trade here that from 
theſe little iſlands only, among which they probably reckon'd the 
Weſt of Cornwall, as we ſhall fee in the ſequel of this work, they 
were enabled to ſupply the greateſt part of the world with this uſeful 
Metal: all the cities and nations of the Mediterranean had their Tin 
chiefly from the Phenicians, and they from the iſlands of Britain ; I 
fay chiefly, for tho' Spain yielded ſome little ſhare of this commodity, 


yet it muſt have been a very ſmall quantity, or the Phenicians, from 


Gades, would doubtleſs have ſupply d themſelves at home, and never 
have croſs d the Atlantick Ocean at ſuch hazard and expence, in the 
infancy of navigation. This Metal was not only ſent up the Medi- 
terranean, but exported even as far as India itſelf, for India has na- 
turally none of it, but purchas'd it by her Diamonds, and precious 
ſtones. © This extenſive trade required proportionable ſupplies, and 
as we read of no Tin-mines worth notice, Eaſt of the Dunmonii, 
all the Phenician trade for this Metal muſt have been confined to 
that country now call'd by the two names of Devonſhire and Corn- 


wall, and the {mall iſlands adjacent to Cornwall, now Scilly (or Sylleh) 


Iſlands. Among theſe, the iſlands were moſt productive, and there- 
fore moſt famous in hiſtory ; and from the Tin they yielded, call'd 
Caſliterides : they were either nam'd ſo by the Grecians,* from the 
Greek word Kae, (Tin), or (it being confeſs d that both the 
Chaldeans and Arabians, call Tin by a name of like ſound”) ſo nam'd 
by the Phenicians themſelves, which I muſt obſerve is ſo much the 
more probable, becauſe we find theſe iſlands call'd Caſſiterides long 
before the Grecians either traded thither, or knew where the iſlands 
hy, for Herodotus who liv'd bout 440 years before our Saviour, 
ſays, that he knew nothing of the iſlands Caſſiterides, from whence 
their Tin came; * now, with great deference to Bochart's judgment, 
let it be obſerv'd, that 'tis highly improbable the Greeks ſhould give 
name to iſlands they knew not where to find, and conſequently had 
no communication withal, but thro' means of the Phenicians. So- 
linus calls them Infulz Silurum, or Infula Silura, of which the pre- 
ſent name Scilly, may ſeem to retain enough to juſtify him: but tis 
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much to be ſuſpected, whether the ancient phers knew the 


real ſituation of the Silures, and whether the Scilly Iſlands were not miſ- 
taken, for iſlands adjacent, and belonging to the true country of the 
Silures, or South Wales. However, if there be any truth in what Tacitus 
relates, viz. that the Silures were oppoſite to Spain, it can only be true 
of the Silures of the Scilly Iflands; and if ſome of their inhabitants 
were like the Spaniards, it is not near ſo furprizing as that the in- 
habitants of South Wales ſhould be ſo. The Phenician colony at 
Gades might probably ſend over ſome of their inhabitants to iſlands 
which afforded them ſo great a profit, in order the better to ſuper- 
intend, and engroſs ſo profitable a commerce: their deſcendants 
might retain, even to the time of Tacitus, the ſwarthy complexion, 
and curl d hair of the people they were ſprung from, here we find 
a reſemblance which has hiſtory to ſupport it, and no ſoleciſm in 

Geography to weaken or reject it. 

From theſe iſlands the Phenicians had their treaſures of Tin, and 
were exceeding jealous of their trade, and therefore ſo private, and 
induſtrious to conceal it from others, that a Phenician veſſel thinki 
it ſelf purſued by a Roman, choſe to run upon a ſhoal, and ſuffer 
ſhipwreck, rather than diſcover the leaſt track, or path, by which 
another nation might come in for the leaſt ſhare of ſo beneficial a 
commerce. 

In the next place, I would here obſerve, that we are not only 
to reckon the Scilly Iſlands, but the adjacent Weſtern parts of 
Cornwall among the Caſſiterides; for the ancient workings for Tin, 
in the Scilly Iſlands, are neither deep, nor many, nor large; and 
therefore it cannot be conceiv d that the Tin for ſo many ages, could 
have been raiſed there, in quantity ſufficient to ſupply the demand: 
the Continent being in view, and appearing to them not very ex- 
tended, but narrow, and like an iſland, (as indeed the juttings out 
of Cornwall, thitherward, plainly do, to every eye) the active Phe- 
nicians ſoon reſorting thither, and finding the ſea on either hand 
of them, taking it for granted, that this land was every where en- 
compaſs d by the ſea, counted it no more than one of the cluſter of 
iſlands, and rang d it among the Caſſiterides, finding it rich in the 
ſame treaſures; and therefore deſerving the ſame name. Ortelius, 
therefore, not without reaſon, makes the Caſſiterides, to include not 
only the Scilly Ifles, but alſo Devonſhire and Cornwall. | 

The Phenicians having made theſe iflands their principal ſeat of 
traffick, for ſo many ages, if any veſtiges of the Phenician Religion, 
cuſtoms, buildings or language be any where to be diſcover'd in the 
Britiſh Iſlands, they muſt needs, one would think, be found in thoſe 


* Strabo, lib. III. de Cafliter, © So the people of Scilly call the Weſtern part 
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iſles, or in the adjoining continent neareſt to them, where doubtleſs 
the ſame trade alſo reach d; but there is one reaſon which will hin- 
der us from expecting to find any great matters of this kind at Scilly, 
(tho ſome things of this ſort there are) and that is, that ſmall 
lands are liable to many alterations, which a greater ſcope of ground 
is exempted from. In ſhort, improvements of tillage, and planting, 
and fortifying, and incroachments of the ſea, and ſand, muſt have 
chang d the face of things extremely in ſuch narrow ſpots, fince the 
Phenician times; but theſe ifles, as well as the adjoining continent, 
have preſerv'd ſome monuments which may not improbably be at- 
tributed to the Phenicians, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of theſe 
papers. A continual commerce, for ſome hundreds of years, muſt 
have occaſioned ſome of the Phenician nation to ſettle here, and 
this ſettlement muſt have produc'd ſome mixture of the two lan- 
guages, as thoſe that ſettled, muſt alſo probably have erected ſome 
of their own national Deities, the human mind being not able to 
reſt in any climate, without ſome religion : accordingly, many words 
in the preſent Britiſh, are evidently of Tyrian derivation, and many 
rude Obeliſks are ſtill (notwithſtanding the pillaging of modern build- 
ers) to be ſeen in Cornwall, and ſome in the Iſlands, which in all 
probability were the Symbols of the Phenician Deities (as will appear 
when we come to treat of Erected ſtones) and ſuch as they ufually 
worſhipp'd; it being the notorious infatuation of the Canaanitiſh 
nations, to pay divine honours to fuch rude ſtones. Again, if ſome 
places, where the Phenicians were moſt converſant, retain names of 
Phenician original, we are to attribute this either to the Hebrew, 
that general ſource of all languages, or to the commerce of the 
Phenicians with the firſt and native inhabitants, and are by no 
means (with ſome authors) to ſuppoſe the Phenicians the firſt plant- 
ers of our iſle; their buſineſs being to improve upon the natural 
products already known by the natives, import trifles (as we know 
they did into Britain) and carry back the moſt precious commodities 
to their own markets, not to plant deſolate iſlands with ſuch uſeful 
Merchants and Sailors as their citizens conſiſted of. 

Laſtly, as the records of Phenician hiſtory are very few, and ſcarce 
any thing more than a few fragments preſerv'd in the Greek and Ro- 
man writers,* and as the ages in which they flouriſh'd here, are 
very remote, it is not to be expected that a great many monuments 
of their erecting ſhould be now extant. If they built any cities, 
the common cuſtom of Tyrians, (as the ſhores of Spain and Africa 
teſtify) or ſettled Colonies, or built Temples, as is not unlikely, yet 
the deſolations of age and war, (as well as ſea, near which they al- 


© Bochart, pag. 327. 
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ways built) may well be ſuppos d to have obliterated every thing 
of this kind, unleſs the names of thoſe things (ſometimes 8 


to ruin than the things themſelves) may chance to have eſcap'd : 
Tantum evi longingua valet mutare vetuſtas. 


But ſome few monuments, as I ſaid before, there are, which from 
their great ſimplicity may be well judged, as ancient as the Pheni- 
cian times, and from the Phenicians being us d to have ſuch in their 
own country (as will appear from ancient authors) may be very ration- 
ally fuppos'd either of Phenician original, or erected by thoſe who 
were tainted with the ſame falſe religion. 


C H A P. VIIL 
Of the Grecians. 


I Phenicians were not more happy in their voyages, than they 
were induſtrious to conceal the ſucceſs of them from the reſt 
the world; hence it was that the Greeks appear to be ſo much 
in the dark as to Navigation, and Geography, for many years af- 
ter the Phenician trade was at its height : that Herodotus treats as a 
fable the Phenician's ſaying, that in encompaſſing the South of 
Africa, they had the fun on their right hand ; which was however 
moſt certainly true: that Strabo denies it abſolutely, and Polybius 
doubts whether or no the South of Africa be encompaſſed with Sea. 
Nor were they better acquainted with the Northern Ocean; for He- 
rodotus acknowledges, that the Greeks knew nothing of the extreme 
parts of Europe, nor of the places whence the Amber and Tin was 
brought ; that is, the Northern coafts of Germany on the Baltic, 
and the Britiſh Ifles : and Ariſtotle, who livd when Greece made 
the greateſt figure in every other part of Literature, and was him- 
ſelf a moſt diligent enquirer into every thing curious and uſeful, 
knew ſo little of what ſea or country might be beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, that he thought the places in that neighbourhood were 
contiguous to the Eaſtern parts of India; fo little did he know the 
circuit, and extent of the earth. However, the Grecian trade to 
this iſland for ſome time before Julius Ceſar is undoubtedly to be 
prov'd, but at what time it began is uncertain. | 
About goo years after the Phenician Hercules, 600 after the 
Trojan war, and 550 before Chriſt, the People of Samos ſending 
a colony into Egypt, were driven by the winds down the Medi- 
terranean, and quite through the Straits of Gibraltar, which was the 


* Bochart, pag. 326, and 648. 
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firſt the Greeks made into the Weſtern Atlantick Ocean; 
but about theſe Straits they ſtuck and ſettled for ſome without 
making further progreſs, as may be fairly induc'd from Herodotus 
and Ariſtotle abovementioned ; but about the time of Alexander the 
Great, Pytheas, a famous Aſtronomer of Marſeilles undertook a Nor- 
thern voyage, and fail'd ſo far North, that he ſaw the Sun difappear, 
tho' only for a moment of time, and immediately to riſe again, 
which muſt be as far as 68 degrees North Latitude, where, in the 
ſummer, there is no night, when the Sun is near, or in the tropic 
of Cancer, the Sun then performing his whole courſe above the 
Horizon : this probably was the firſt time that the Greeks ventur'd 
into the Northern ſeas; but afterwards, incited by the ſucceſs, or 
conducted by the curious obſervations of ſo great a man as Pytheas, 
the Greeks were bold enough to attempt frequent voyages of this 
kind; and, being naturally ingenious, were ſoon ſkillful enough to 
perform them with as much facility and exactneſs, as might be ex- 

from the infancy of their aſtronomical obſervations. It is 
ſtrange therefore, if true, that the Greeks, who made a voyage 
thro the Straits as anciently as Alexander's time, ſhould not fail to 
Britain before the time of Ptolemy Lathirus, king of Egypt, who 
liv'd about 117 years before our Saviour: yet, ſo ſays Bochart,' and, 
if he is right, Ewill ſhew how ſecret the Phenician navigators kept 
this trade. Mr. Camden places the coming of the Greeks ſome- 
what higher than Bochart, and thinks that they arriv'd here about 
160 years before Ceſar. Sammes thinks Mr. Camden miſtaken, 
and that they came here as early as Pythagoras, who flouriſh'd about 
600 years before our Saviour; but brings no authority, and indeed 
this is by much too early for their timorous navigation. It may 
however be here obſerv'd, that the Greeks muſt have been well ac- 
quainted with Britain, at leaſt as anciently as Mr. Camden mentions. 
Pliny fays, that Britain was famous in Greek Monuments long be- 
fore the times of the Romans, and Polybius, who flouriſh'd about 
200 years before our Saviour, a Greek by nation, though a conſtant 
companion of Scipio Africanus, promis'd to write of the Britiſh 
Iſles, and Ty; nacwilnęn xelaozcun; (the methods of preparing Tin) and 
made good his promiſe, as Strabo ſays; a taſk which ſo cautious a 
writer as Polybius would never have undertaken, were there not 
ſufficient materials, at that time to be procur'd, for the ground-work 
of ſuch an hiſtory 
How long == the Greeks traded thither, it does riot appear 
that they left many monuments behind them, if any at all, unleſs 
the . 4 of Greek words interſpers d in the Britiſh language may 
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be adjudged to have from this commerce.” Let us enquire 
into the original of this mixture (fuppos'd to be the moſt evident 
remains of the Greeks in theſe iſlands) and fee whether there may 
not be other cauſes as well as commerce, to which this inſertion of 
Greek words into the Britiſh may be imputed : their trade 
for Tin cannot be allowed to have extended beyond the confines 
of Devonſhire, no Tin having been diſcover'd, or work'd, that we 
know of in any other part of our ifland ; at leaſt not in fuch quan- 
tities as to draw the attention of the Greeks; and how little an 
intercourſe with ſo ſmall a diſtrict, could affect the whole Britiſh 
language, is very apparent. 

Certain it is, the Greeks were not a little proud of their language, 
and thought it a glory to their country to diſperſe, and introduce it 
wherever they came; and indeed, the copiouſneſs, elegance, and 
ſonorous cadence of their tongue, at once facilitated their endeavours, 
and made other nations ſo fond of it, that the publick records, and 
inſcriptions in many places were Greek, altho' their national tongue 
ſerv'd their other inferior of converſation, and buſineſs. 
Thus the Gauls us'd the Greek letters in Cefar's time, who found 
their rolls of ſoldiers, with the number of their women and children 
written in Greek characters; and for a few centuries before Chriſt, 
as the conqueſts of Alexander and his captains had ſpread this ex- 
cellent language thro' Egypt and all the Eaſt, fo the colonies of the 
Peloponneſſians (with thoſe of the other Greeks) and their Acade- 
mies, to which the polite world reſorted, had made it equally ac- 
ceptable in the Weſt, ſo that for two or three centuries before our 
Saviour, it was the univerſal faſhion of the world to write in Greek, 
we may therefore ſafely ſay, that the Britiſh had not all their Greek 
words from the trading Greeks; the truth indeed ſeems to be, that 
the uſe we made of Greek in theſe iflands, was owing to ſeveral 
diſtin cauſes; partly to commerce, and in ſome meaſure to the 
Druid intercourſe with the Gauls, whoſe records were in that cha- 
racter; beſides this, the Greeks might have borrow'd ſome words 
from the Gallo Grec.ans, a Celtic nation, which may well account 
for many like words in the Greek and Britiſh, to ſay nothing here of 
the great reſemblance of many Greek words to the Phenician, from 
which laſt nation we know the Grecians had their very letters. 

As for other remainders of the Greeks, we find few or none, for as 
Tin was what they ſought and dealt in, Cornwall and the Scilly ifles 
were doubtleſs the places of traffick ; but here we find no foot-ſteps 
of any Grecian Monuments, neither Inſcriptions, Coins, nor any other 
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remains which can ſhew that the Greeks ever made any ſettlement 
here: and, indeed, when trade is the only buſineſs, where there are 
no colonies planted, no encampments, = bibs funk 

built, or ſettled worſhip introduc d (all which things are quite foreign 
to the education and intentions of the man of trade) it is unnatu- 


ral to expect that people, let them be Phenicians, Greeks, or Ro- 
mans, ſhould — 1 — in erecting many monuments. 
CHA P. IX. 
Of the Romans. 7 


HE Romans came into this iſland with intentions very dif- 

ferent from thoſe of the Greeks, and Phenicians, and, under 
the conduct of Julius Ceſar (ever fond of new conqueſts) invaded it 
about the the year before Chriſt 5 5; and after ſome ſtruggles, re- 
duc d the greateſt part of it, in the time of Claudius, into the form 
of a province. But ſince it has been all along doubted, whether 
the Romans extended themſelves ſo far Weſt as into that county 
whoſe monuments are to be the principal ſubject of theſe papers, it 
cannot be foreign to our purpoſe to examine this poin 3 
and to ſhew firſt, the improbability of the Romans 1 
unſubdued; and next, the ſeveral proofs which may be A to 
ſhew that Cornwall was indeed well known to, and poſſeſs d by 
them. I am ſenfible that the learned are of opinion, that the Ro- 
mans never came Weſt of the river Tamar, at preſent the Eaſtern 
limit of this county: but with great ſubmiſſion, we muſt attribute 
this opinion to the diſtant fituation of this country from the ſeats 
of learning, and the frequent difficulty of procuring proper informa- 
tions concerning it. At what time the Romans firſt poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of Cornwall, muſt indeed be difficult to fix, fince their being 
here at all, has been fo long doubted of, but as all hiſtorians agree, 
that the ſouthern part of Britain was conquer'd by Claudius Ceſar, tis 
not unlikely that Cornwall, the ſouthermoſt part of all this iſland, 
may be included in this computation. 

When Agricola's fleet made their tour round Britain in the reign 
of Domitian, they could not paſs by unobſerved, ſome of the no- 
bleſt harbours in the world, fuch as Falmouth, Hammoze, and fuch 
ſecure ſtations, as Fowey, Hellford, and ſome others of that kind; 
nor would a General ſo curious, ſo diligent to improve incidents, 
and turn every diſcovery to the benefit of his country, and the glory 


i Fifty nine, ſays the Chron. Table Ser. poſt * Camd. xxxix. | 
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of his government, negl 

and muke uſe of fuch havens as theſe. 
Agricola's fleet fail'd thro the Britiſh and St. George 
tending Agricola's march. Now if the march of his troops, 
the navigation of his fleet was well concerted, and had proper 
nexion, then his army muſt have been on all the coaſts of Cornwall, 
as we ſhall find when we come to examine the Roman conqueſt of 
Cornwall more particularly.” 

Again, if we may conclude any thing from the words of Ta- 
citus," © Fert Britannia aurum, & argentum, & alia metalla pre- 
te tium victoriæ, we muſt think that the Romans made ſure of 
the moſt conſiderable mines, as well as harbours, in Agricola's 
time, if not before. 

Again, Galgacus, in his celebrated ſpeech, * has theſe words, 
«© Neque ſunt nobis ava, aut Metalla, aut Portus, quibus exercen- 
dis reſervemur :” intimating that the Paſture, the Metals, and the 
Ports, in other parts of the iſland, had prov'd but ſo many tempta- 
tions to the avaricious Romans; but that there was no ſuch thing 
in the country where they were, they had only a General, and an 
army, but that they were free as yet; whereas thoſe who were rich 
and abounded in mines, were already brought into ſlavery : . Hic 
« dux & exercitus, ibi tributa & Metalla, & cæteræ ſervientium 
« Ehr. Now what Metal was this iſland (tho not perhaps with- 
out ſome Gold and Silver, as at preſent, in ſome few places) famous 
enough for, to engage the arms of the Romans, but Tin? And 
what place fo celebrated for Tin as Cornwall and its little ifles, the 
Caſliterides ? 

In the Origines Britannicæ, Dr. Stillingfleet thinks that Veſpaſian 
conquer d both the Belgz and Danmoni (from Suetonius in Veſpaſ.) 
which Dr. Muſgrave » endeavours to refute, and reckons for nothing 
the teſtimony of Geoffry of Monmouth, and Ponticus Virunnius,” 
but the learned Dr. Muſgrave had forgot that he had faid (Vol. 1. 
pag. 211.) „Romani in omnem fere angulum hujuſce infulz ſe in- 
« finuarunt; and here lays his ſtreſs upon the want of Roman An- 
tiquities diſcovered in the time of Mr. Carew, and Mr. Camden, in 
whoſe time the reſearches after Antiquities were in their infancy, 
and there was, I think, but one Coin of the Roman Emperours found 
in all Cornwall ; it is certain, therefore, that Dr. Muſgrave deter- 
mines a point, without giving fair play to what might afterwards 
be diſcovered. Ib. p. 126 | 
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It muſt be allow'd that no Roman Inſcriptions, Baſs-reliefs, * or 
Altars of Roman ſtructure, have yet been diſcover d in Cornwall, 
which may with ſome be an ment that the Romans never 
came ſo far Weſt; but this argument will prove too much; for by 
the ſame rule of judging, the Romans never were at Exeter, and 
many other places, where none of the above indications are to be 
met with, and yet, from Antoninus's Itinerary, and other evidences 
not to be gainſay d, we know the Romans had their Caſtra Sta- 
tiva there. And indeed, the multitude of Roman Coins found 
lately in the ſeveral parts of Cornwall, and the date of them cor- 
reſponding with hiſtory, and pointing out the very occaſion which 
drew the Romans here at that time, fome Sepulchres alſo, with all 
the uſual indications, as Pavements, Urns, Caves, Coins, and Uten- 
fils found in them, ſome Forts, and Encampments, ſome Ways, 
which carry a great probability of their being Roman will hereafter 
appear in their proper place, and be fuch plain evidence of the 
Romans g in Cornwall as cannot be contradicted. 

It is a very groundleſs ſuſpicion, to imagine that the eſtabliſhing 
this truth can do any diſhonour to our country, for when the laſ 
ſtruggles for liberty were at an end, and the conqueſt fix'd, the Ro- 
mans were generally gentle and gracious maſters; the worſt of them 
would take care that no people or nation ſhould invade their pro- 
vinces with impunity, and that their ſubjects ſhould be ſuch to none 
but to themſelves; and the better fort of Governours employed them- 
ſelves to introduce arts, to familiarize their own cuſtoms to the na- 
tives, and gradually to extirpate ignorance and barbarity ; ſo that, 

in ſhort, tis not very difficult to = 86-7 whether the Britans, by 
joking their liberties to fuch maſters, were not in reality gainers : 
but, if they had loft their liberties and laws, without any recom- 
pence, as they afterwards did to the Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 
Truth and Fact muſt be acknowledg'd, and teſtimonies from An- 
tiquity, muſt have their proper weight allowed them. The Ro- 
mans continued here fo long, and their government was ſo well lik d, 
that after · 4.64 years (from the entrance of Julius Ceſar, 54 years 
before Chrift, to the year 410) the Britans, though 2 diſ- 
eharg d from all allegiance to the Roman Empire, were extremely 
loth to part with ſuch maſters; and the Romans out of compaſ- 
ſion to the miſeries they ſuffered from their neighbouring enemies, 
ſent them, at ſeveral times, ſome troops to aſſiſt them, but, in about 


twenty years after, took their laſt leave, and return d no more. 


* Leland, in his Iti mentions a Roman people, _ 0 7 
Inſcription on a ſtone dd in the city wall, be- empire. 
hind Bedford-Houſe in — but tis now gone. Lib. III. Chap. 

Worceſter was undoubted as a Roman town, » Mr. 88 4 cviii. ſays 476. 
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. 
Of the Saxons. 


HE Romans were no ſooner retir'd from Britain, than the 
Scots and Picts, in hopes of bettering their condition, made 
frequent inroads from Scotland. The Britans had now, for ſome ages, 
been accuſtomed to recruit the Roman armies abroad, with the 
choiceſt of their youths, and being ſeldom inur'd to bear arms at 
home, where they had no encouragement to ſtudy the profeſſion of 
a ſoldier (their maſters, the Romans, for political reaſons, ſecluding 
them as much as poſſible from the art of war) _ found it a very 
difficult matter after a diſuſe of ſo many ages, to bring themſelves 
to any tolerable reliſh for the duties of the field; 0 much more does 
war depend upon uſe, and experience, than upon natural genius : at 
the ſame time, I troubleſome neighbours in the North had pre- 
ſerv'd their warlike diſpoſition in its proper force, by their conti- 
nual ſtruggles with the Romans, as well as their frequent invaſions 
of Britain, for the ſake of plunder. The Britans ſeeing themſelves 
under theſe diſadvantages, and deſpairing of ever being a match for 
their enemies, whoſe barbarity they were every day experiencing, 
without any hopes of ever fatisfying their thirſt of ſpoil, determin'd 
to call in foreign aid ; and the Saxons having been for ſome ages re- 
markable at ſea, had alſo by this time got the name of the moſt va- 
liant nation on the continent; the Saxons, therefore, then ſeated on 
the German ſhores oppoſite to the North- eaſtern parts of the iſland,” 
being a populous nation, ſoldiers of fortune, and us'd to ſea — 
ditions, ſeem'd moſt likely to afford that ſpeedy and effectual aſ- 
ſiſtance, which the Britans ſo much wanted. 
After the Romans were withdrawn, the Britans had choſen Vor- 
tigern Earl of Cornwall for their king, who, betwixt the years 
430 and 452 (Chronologiſts differing in the preciſe year ) thought 
it neceſſary to call in the Saxons „ his enemies, 
the Scots, and Picts: the Saxons willingly embrac'd the opportunity, 
and having done great ſervice to Vortigern, expected to be rewarded 
in proportion to their own eſtimate of that ſervice; and, as con- 
quering ſoldiers are not ſoon ſatisfied, their — were eaſily 
rais d high enough to diſguſt the Britans, who had employed them. 
As ſoon, therefore, as the Saxons had humbled the Picts and Scots, 


» They hen dwek in Sleſwick, Jutland, and Dutch of Holſtein. Uſh. Prim. ch. xii. p. 392. 
to the North of the preſent city, viz. the Cim- ſher's Prim. chap. xi, 
brick Cherſoneſe, now moſtly included in the 
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it was no difhcult matter for a people bred to war, as they were, 
(and therefore not long pleas'd with peace) and, beſides, enamour'd 
with the ſpacious, and plentiful country of Britain, to find ſufficient 
pretences to quarrel with the unactive Britans, under ſo indiſcreet 
a Prince as Vortigern; accordingly, they made no ſcruple to employ 
their arms to conquer thoſe, whom, they were but juſt before call'd 
in, to defend: to this war the Saxons had this further encourage- 
ment, that from their native country on the continent, then full of 
people, as many as were willing to aſſiſt their countrymen, who farſt 
came hither, or deſirous to improve their own circumſtances, could 
find an eaſy paſſage into Britain, by means of their ſhipping, which 
their continual pyracies had made it neceſſary, as the plunder had 
made it ſweet, for them to maintain in full force. 

By ſuch freſh fupplies the Saxons found it no hard matter to keep 
their footing, and about the year 460, having treacherouſly mur- 
der'd, as it is ſaid, 300 of the principal Britiſh Nobility, on the 
plains near Saliſbury ; the Britans (who had hitherto liv'd promiſ- 
cuouſly and quietly, with the Romans) found it neceſſary to retire 
before the Saxons : Some fled into Scotland, others into Holland, 
and ſome into Armorica in Gaul, afterwards from them call'd Britain, 
now Bretagne: on which part of our hiſtory I muſt beg leave to make 
a remark or two before I proceed, becauſe the date of the fact 
requires it in this place. | 

Here then, that is at this flight of the Britans from the Saxons, 
we are to place (as I think) the firſt conſiderable ſettlement of Britans 
in Armorica, they being never mention'd in hiſtory as inhabitants in 
any part of Gaul before this time. Some, indeed, are of a different 
opinion, and think that Pliny mentions (though obſcurely) the Britans 
in Gaul. Conſtantine the great, it muſt be allowed, and after him 
Maximus carry d out of this iſland many parties of ſoldiers, and when 
they had ſerv d them faithfully, and were diſcharg d, thoſe Empe- 
rours might, as ſome think, ſettle them in Armorica; but it is by no 
means likely, that the remnants of theſe recruits could be in num- 
ber ſufficient, to people, or ſubdue, or give name to all the coun- 
try of Armorica; it is much more probable, and indeed agreeable to 
hiſtory, that when the Saxons had conquer'd the greateſt part of the 
iſland, the Britans thronging into the ſea coaſts of Hampſhire and 
the Weſtern counties, particularly Cornwall, whereto they retired, as 
loath to leave their native ground, as long as they could keep it, 
went over in fuch numbers, as ſoon made them the moſt conſider- 
able part of the inhabitants in that part of Gaul, and from this time 


» Uſher Antiq. ch. xii. Camden, Duod. p. 38. La Ramee. 4 
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that part of Gaul oppoſite, to Cornwall, and before call'd Armorica, 
began to be call'd Bretagne; and has ſtill that name; and the fame 
language common to both people, and the friendly, and frequent in- 
tercourſes of trade, and alliance, even to the laſt generation with the 
Corniſh, ſhew the Armoricans, and Corniſh Britans to have been 
formerly one people. Cornwall (fays Mr. Scawen, MS. pag. 40.) 
« hath received princes from thence, (viz. Armorica) as they ow us; 
« mutual aſſiſtances given and taken in former times, mutual inter- 
« changes of private families now extinguiſh d. The Armoric 
« Britans (ſays M. Lhuyd, pref. to Etymologicon, pag. 267.) do not 
cc pretend to be Gauls, but call the neighbouring provinces fuch, and 
&« their language Galek ; whereas they term their own Brezonek, 
« [that is Britiſh] as takes it is, being yet almoſt as intelligible to 
«© our Corniſh, as the illiterate countrymen of the Weſt of England, 
« to thoſe of the North.” The Britans of Armorica, therefore, fled 
from the Saxons into Cornwall, and thence into Armorica, in ſuch 
numbers as were ſufficient to poſſeſs, and give name to that coun- 
try, and the ſtory (fo much inſiſted upon by the Britiſh Hiſtorians") of 
us's coming into Britain, and then carrying over Conan Me- 
radoc and Britiſh ſoldiers enough to people and ſubdue Armorica, is a 
meer fable, improbable in all its circumſtances, and unſupported by 
any hiſtory of credit. But to return, 
I he greateſt part of the diſconſolate ancient inhabitants retir'd 
into Wales, and Cornwall, and from this time they are to be under- 
ſtood, as inhabiting and ruling only there, and having only one king 
ſometimes choſen out of Wales, and ſometimes out of Cornwall, in 
common to both countries, and to this King, whatever little part: 
of Britans were diſpers d elſewhere, acknowledg'd and paid a kind 
of allegiance, though not properly inhabitants of Wales or Cornwall. 
To enter into a detail of all the Battles fought with the Saxons, 
and affecting the intereſt of the Corniſh Britans, would be foreign 
to the deſign of theſe papers; but a fi f thi 
ter may ſerve to colle& and recover ſome 
After Vortigern had ended his unfortunate reign, 
and ſome other valiant men,* did their utmoſt to recover their coun- 
try, and protect their religion, ftruggling Ily, tho' in vain, 
againſt the Saxon incroachments, but after this deſtructive war had 
continued near two hundred and forty years, Cadwallader of Wales, 
laſt ſole Monarch of the Britans, died about 689, and the Britans 
never afterwards attzmpting to ſet up one national king, ſhews how 
low their affairs were reduc'd by the Saxon wars. From this time 


© Pontic. Virum. pag. 37 to 39. & Armorica.” Stiflinf. Ant. Brit. pag. 184. 
_. 4 & In all the proceedings of . I ſee Aurelius Ambroſ. Uter. Pendragon, and Arthur 
% no ground for ſettling colonies of Britans in firſt King of Cornwall, then of all the Britans, &c. 
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Wales became divided into. two, and ſoon afterwards more principali- 
ties, each of their petty Governours however having the name of King, 


and Cornwall, having no longer any King in common with the Welſh 
Britans became a diſtinct principality, generally under one prince, 
and ſometimes under more. Here ceas'd, in a great meaſure, that 
connexion which had ſubſiſted for ſo many years, betwixt the Welſh 
and Corniſh, and acting, after this, under different rulers, they were 
no longer able to a& with that force againſt the Saxons which they 
had formerly done, when more united. About this time, however, 
aid came to the Corniſh from another quarter. The Armorican 
Britans came over into Cornwall under Ivor their King, and his kinſ- 
man Ynor; and though Leland * denies any ſuch remigration of the 
Amoricans, it is not at all improbable that this people, at the ſollici- 
tation of the Corniſh, ſhould attempt to reſcue from the Saxon ty- 
ranny a country to which the greateſt part of the Armoricans ow'd 
their original about 300 years before. With this aſſiſtance the 
Corniſh recovered their country, and the Eaſt of Devonſhire from 
the enemy. But their ſucceſs was of ſhort continuance, ſor they 
found a ſevere ſcourge in Ina King of the Weſt Saxons, who defeated 
them entirely in 710, and got much renown by his wars with the 
Corniſh. * In the year 720, Adelred, King of Weſt Sex, invaded the 
Corniſh, but was repulſed by Roderic Molwynoc, „King (or Gene- 
cc ral) of the Britans in the Weſt part of England,” and Prince of 
North-Wales, who was afterwards, however, < driven by the Saxons 
ce to forſake the Weſt- country, and retire into his own inheritance 
in North-Wales." Cuthred King of Weſt Sex obtained a conſiderable 
victory over the Corniſh in the year 743. The ſame Cuthred is faid 
to have conquer'd part of Cornwall, and united it to his kingdom 
of Weſt Saxony, in the year 753, and from this time the Saxons 
look'd upon ſome of the Eaſtern parts of Cornwall (which were be- 
yond the river Ex') as their own, and upon every invaſion of the 
Danes and Corniſh, difpatch'd forces into Devonſhire to oppoſe them. 
About the year 766, Kinewult King of Weſt Sex had ſome trouble- 
ſome dealings with the Corniſh, for in this year he gave ſeveral 
parcels of land to the church of Wells, by a charter which runs thus, 
« *I Kinewulph, King of the Weſt-Saxons, for the love of God, and 
&« (which ſhall not be here particularly mentioned) ſome vexations of 
« our Corniſh Enemies, do by the conſent of my Biſhops and noble- 
« men, make over by gift, a certain parcel of ground to the Apoſtle 
« and ſervant of God, St. Andrew, &c.“ 

Not long after, the Corniſh, the better to oppoſe the Saxons, en- 


f Sheringham, pag. 393. | The parts Eaſt of Exeter. 
& Rapin, vol. 4 octav. pag. 209. * Camden, pag. 84. 
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courage the Daniſh pirates to land, and bring over every now and 
then freſh forces from their country, into Britain; a ſufficient inſtance 
how little the fatal miſcarriages of former times do influence a pre- 
cipitate, and ill-govern'd people. The Corniſh fmarted ſo much 
under the Saxons, that one would think they could not have forgot 
how dangerous an impatience it was in their anceſtors to ſeek that 
redreſs in war from foreign ſoldiers, which might have proceeded, 
though more ſlowly, yet with more ſecurity from exerting their own 
innate virtue and fortitude. The Danes firſt arrived at the ſhores of 
Weſt Saxony (under which name the Saxons began now to comprehend 
all the ancient kingdom of Dunmonia) in three ſhips, when Beor- 
thricus (or Brithric) was king, in the year 787, and had not long 
been us d to the coaſts, before the Corniſh made a league with 
them; for in the year 806, a fleet arriv d in Weſt Wales (fo the 
Britiſh Writers frequently call Cornwall) which encourag'd the Corniſh 
to an inſurrection againſt Egbert, firſt king of England, as uniter 
of the Saxon Heptarchy. This formidable union drew all the power 


41 


and ſkill of Egbert that way, and theſe, at laſt, after the war had 


continued ſome years, proving too ſtrong for the Corniſh valour,' Eg- 
bert over-run all Cornwall about the year 813.“ After this, either 
the reſtleſs nature of Egbert, or the fituation *£ his alien calling 
him elſewhere for ſome time, the war ſeems to have been rather in- 
terrupted than ended. In the 24th year of Egbert there was a con- 
ſiderable battle fought betwixt the Britans 3 the Weſt Saxons of 
Devonſhire, in which many thouſands fell on each ſide, and the 
victory remain'd uncertain : this battle was fought at Gavulford (or 
Cameltord*) in Cornwall. Notwithſtanding all this, the Saxons hav- 
ing gotten footing in Devonſhire, the Corniſh Britans, aſſiſted by 
the Danes, who at this time came at the particular inſtance of the 
Corniſh, march'd Eaſtward in the year 835 to diſpoſſeſs them, and 
at firſt overcame the Saxons, but ſoon after at Hengſtone-Hill, a few 
mules to the weſtward of Tamar were totally overthrown, and to re- 
ſtrain them for the future, Egbert enacted this ſevere law, that no 
Britan ſhould paſs the limits of his country, and ſet foot on the 
Engliſh ground upon pain of death; about ſixteen years after this, 
the old inveteracy of the Corniſh Britans againſt the Saxons con- 
tinuing, they ſeem to be again involv'd, for we read that Cheorl, 
call'd by Huntingdon * the Conſul, by Hoveden * the Earl of Devon- 


* Sax. Chron, pag. 64. abcut the year 806, * Sax. Chron. at the year 824 or 5. 
ſays Mr. Camden, Eng. ccvi. * Camd. duod. pag. 82. © Camelford alicubi 
Fortiſſimos fortiter effugavit, fays Hoveden, © Gaffelford.” 
pag. 237, of Egbert and the Corniſh. | ? Rapin, vol. I. octavo, pag. 299. Philoſoph. 
. Chron. pag. 69. A. D. 809, ſays Ra- Tranſ. Nad. 458. Hen. Hunting, pag. 198. 
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ſhire, fought againſt the Danes, and obtain'd a ſignal victory. There 
was a national enmity betwixt the Britans and the Saxons ; to cheriſh 


which it was the intereſt of the Danes, as much as it was the na- 
tural inclination of the Britans: theſe two nations therefore united 
by inclination and intereſt, omitted no of attacking the 
Saxon territories whenever they either found them unguarded or 
diſtreſs d, and themſelves in a condition to invade and conquer 

In the turbulent former part of King Alfred's reign, when the 
Danes were ſo buſy, and triumphant over the Engliſh, it cannot be 
fappos'd that the Corniſh and Welſh Britans were idle ſpectators. 
We find the Danes after a truce, wintering at Exeter, in the 4th 
of King Alfred, A. D. 876. and without doubt by the encourage- 
ment . the Corniſh there. Hither their ſhips alſo immedi- 
ately tended, with fre — though fruſtrated of their deſign 
by a tempeſt, i in which 120 ſhips were wreck'd; nor did their land- 
army marching towards Exeter,* fare much n being encoun- 
ter d by Alfred, and oblig d to give hoſtages to depart with all 
. * This ſeems to have given the Saxons the chief power in 
Exeter, for in the twenty firſt of Alfred, the Danes laid hege to 
Exeter, but fled at the approach of Alfred, who was by this time 
become a king. 

The Welt: = well as che Corniſh were from time to time aſſiſted, 
and encouraged by the Danes in their common cauſe, againſt the 
Saxons, and therefore were never left quiet by the Saxons as ſoon as 
they had vanquiſh'd, or by league, or otherwiſe got rid of the 
Danes. The 1 of Cumberland had alſo put themſelves under 
the protection of the Danes, and ſubmitted not to the Saxons till the 
time of Edward the elder, ſon to Alfred the Great. At length, a 
formidable confederacy was form'd againſt King Athelſtan, in the 
year 938, in favour of Anlaff, in which the Iriſh, Scots, Welſh, 
Danes, and Corniſh united, but in vain : Athelſtan firſt overthrew 
the forces of the north, where the allied nations loſt Conſtantine 
King of Scotland, fix Iriſh or Welſh Kings, and twelve Earls, and 
General Officers : he then marched againſt the Corniſh Britans, who 
had aſſiſted the confederates, took Exeter (which before they had 
inhabited upon equal terms with the Saxons*) from them entirely. 
About this time alſo he bounded the Welſh by the river Wye, taking 
all, betwixt that and the Severn, from them; for the ſame reaſons, and 


* N. B. The firſt detachment of the Danes, A. gon, fe gay. 
after a truce with Alfred, came from the Eaſt, * Malmesbury, pag. 28. Speed, Chron. pag. 
and lodg'd itſelf at Exeter; and tis likely their 341. At this time alſo Adelſtan did remove the 
troops from Wales and Cornwall march'd to join © Brytaines that dwelt in Exceſter and there 
what had been admitted into Exeter. « aboutes to Cornewale. Carad. Langar.” Edit. 
e Rapin, vol. I. pag. 361. * Ibid. 362. Powel, 51. 
ro 
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to puniſh thoſe alike, who ſeem'd alike guilty, he excluded the 
Corniſh for ever from any right to Exeter, which had been their 
capital for ſo many centuries; he took alſo all that goodly country be- 
twixt the rivers Ex and Tamar from them, and made the Tamar their 
future boundary, which has ever ſince been ſo accounted. This was 
ſo conſiderable an alteration in the circumſtances of Cornwall, that no- 
thing leſs than an entire conqueſt could have produc'd it; from this 
time therefore we are to conſider Cornwall under the Saxon yoke.” 
Athelſtan having made a thorough conqueſt of Cornwall, took ſhip- 
ping for the ifles of Scilly, that he might not leave any ſpot un- 
ſubdued that belong d to it. This happen'd, after the Corniſh Bri- 
tans had maintain d a perpetual ſtruggle againſt the Saxons, for the 
full ſpace of 500 years, from their firſt coming into Britain. . An 
enmity this, of that inveteracy and continuance, as is ſcarce to be 
equall'd in hiſtory; it reach'd down to the year 938, and the Saxon 
Monarchy ſoon after giving way to the Daniſh, it cannot be expected 
that many Saxon Monuments ſhould be erected in a country ſo averſe 
from the beginning to the Saxon Government, and fo little a while 
under its dominion : and indeed we have no Saxon monuments a- 
mong us, that have come to my knowledge (excepting a few frag- 
ments of buildings which favour of the Saxon ſtyle of architecture) 
unleſs the foundation of colleges and monaſteries, and donations to 


churches, may be call'd ſuch. 


CHAT 20 
Of the Danes. 


HOUGH the Danes landed in Weſt Sex in the year 787, 

yet they winter'd not here in Britain (which is to be under- 
ſtood of the Eaſtern Coaſts, near the heart of the iſland, and not of 
the Weſt as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel) till the year 854, as is par- 
ticularly taken notice of by the hiſtorians. It ſeems, it was their 
cuſtom to return every year to their own country, either to carry 
oft their ſpoil, to viſit their wives and children, to recruit their 
forces, or to repair their ſhips, which could not be ſo well done, or 
ſo ſecurely attended to, in a foreign, and enemy's country. This 
frequent failing to and fro brought them acquainted with all the ſe- 
cure landing places on the coaſt, where, if the winds would not 
permit them to land in one place, they ſoon knew where, in ſome 


1 Cornwalli licet vires omnes ad patriæ fa- *© eos tutare poterat.” Camden, 
« lutem tuendam animoſe contulerant in Saxo- * Sax. Chron. pag. 64. 
num poteſtatem conceſſerunt, ut pote qui numero Hen. Hunt. pag. 200. Hoveden. 237. 
non valuerunt, nec Regio ſatis a naturã munita 
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other adjacent creek, they might ſhelter their ſhips, and diſbark their 
men with more ſalety and conveniency ; if they « could not ſecurely 
put on ſhore a great number in one place, 'tis natural to imagine that 
they would divide into ies, and land as near one to the other as 
poſſible: this, the many landing places ſo very little diſtant from 
each other round the extremity of Cornwall (call'd the Land's End) 
do abundantly teſtify : as the Danes were ſo frequently obliged to 
land, and embark again, another thing occurs to every one who will 
conſider their works, (for works are records and oftentimes the 
only remaining proofs and grounds of hiſtory) and tis this, that not 
caring eaſily to quit any land where they had once got footing, and 
yet knowing well enough to provide for a ſecure retreat to their 
ſhips on all events, they not only intrench'd themſelves on the hills, 
but ſoon learn'd (ſo inſtructive is neceſſity) to intrench and fortify 
their landing places, many evidences of which are ſtill viſible, and 
ſome of their works entire, on the weſtern ſhores of Cornwall; and 
where the cliffs are of looſe moldering ſlat, the fea (as appears by the 
remaining veſtiges) has waſh'd away a great part of ſeveral of them. If 
any one wonders what occahon the Danes had to fortify thus, while they 
were allies to the Corniſh, let him confider, that being much addicted 
to plunder and cruelty, even where they were invited as allies, ſome- 
thing of this kind was neceſſary to protect themſelves from that juſt 
retribution which the injur'd natives might otherwiſe have oblig'd 
them to. It was alſo neceſſary for them to fortify, in order to 
awe the natives, and make it difficult for them to renounce their al- 
liance. Theſe military works, are by the preſent inhabitants all call'd 
caſtles, are numerous in the Weſt of Cornwall, and as they are more 
modern than the Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans, and could ſerve 
no purpoſe of the native Britans, muſt have been erected by the 
Danes; for it does not appear, that the Saxons did make any conſi- 
derable debarkation of troops in Cornwall, they plunder'd and ra- 
vag d the ſhores, and ſea-port towns, but retreated to their ſhips 
ſoon : whereas the Danes came in numbers, and join'd the natives, 
and erected caſtles, even during their alliance with the Corniſh, it 
being the cuſtom of the Danes to encamp and fortify the hills 
wherever they came, though without any intention to ſtay there any 
long while." . 

The Danes, by their frequent embarkations, had not only obtain'd 
a thorough knowledge of the coaſts of our iſland, but here in Corn- 
wall they had this further advantage, that by their landing in the 
Weſt, and marching fo often Eaſtward to fight the Saxons, they 
were become perfectly acquainted with all 2 paſſages and ſtrong 
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holds of ſo narrow a country as Cornwall; and theſe two advantages 
(which the unfortunate ſiding of the natives with the Danes, for ſo 
many years could not but give them) were too conſiderable and evi- 
dent, to be neglected by a nation fo addicted to pillage abroad, and 
ſo meanly accommodated at home; and it is too plain, from their 
caſtles and entrenchments on every hill almoſt in the hundred of 
Penwith [Cornwall] as well as by their landing places abovemention- 
ed, that they were gueſts not eaſily to be got rid of; and although 
the Corniſh were not at all times inclin'd, or able to face the Sax- 
ons, and had not therefore at all times occaſion for the Daniſh powers 
to help them; it is however probable, that the Danes choſe not to 
quit the country, but ſoon learn d to leave confiderable parties of 
their countrymen in their encampments here, under pretence of being 
a guard to the inhabitants, but really in order to ſecure a fafe return 
to thoſe who re-embarked for Denmark, whenever they ſhould chuſe 
to come again into Britain. As cruel as the Danes were in thoſe 
days, it does not appear from hiſtory, that they dealt as ſeverely 
with the Corniſh, as they did with the Eaſtern parts of the iſland ; 
for, as ſoon as ever they landed in Norfolk, Suffolk, or farther to 
the North on that coaſt, we hear of their deſtroying every thing ſa- 
cred and cwil, with an unparallell'd barbarity, but when they landed 
in Cornwall they ſeem'd to have always march'd into Devonſhire to 
fight the Saxons, and however faithleſs they were in other treaties, 
it does not appear that they ever broke with the Corniſh, till after 
the total conqueſt of it by Athelſtan, which was more than one 
hundred years after their firſt alliance againſt Egbert. Indeed, in 
the year 876 the Danes are faid to have attempted Exeter and 
taken it, but this will not infer, that they were then at enmity with 
the Corniſh; for that city was at that time divided betwixt the 
Saxons and the Corniſh * (much, without doubt, to the diſſatisfaction 
of the latter) and the Danes retir'd to Exeter, as to a place of ſafety 
and alliance, and entered the caſtle there without any refiſtance ; * 
and, that they then took only that part of it which belong'd 
to the Saxons, is evident; becauſe Alfred King of Weſt Sex, imme- 
diately purſued them thither, com the difference for that 
time, and took hoſtages of them. In the year 878, the brother 
of Inwzrus, and Healfdenus a Daniſh commander of 23 ſhips, was 
ſlain in Devonſhire, with 840 men: again, in the year 894, we find 
that the Danes attack'd a certain fortfication in the North of Devon- 
ſhire with 40 ſhips, and with 100 other ſhips laid fiege to Exeter ; 
which ſhews only, that Exeter was at that time principally under the 
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juriſdiction of the Saxons, and for their fakes King Alfred imme- 
diately march'd thither, and made the Danes raiſe the ſiege; and, 
indeed, the Danes being ſo often recorded to be in Devonſhire, looks 
as if they had made this their frontier, in order to cover their friends 
in Cornwall, and preſerve it as a ſecure retreat, in caſe they ſhould be 
defeated, as oftentimes they were, though to little purpoſe, as long 
as they continued maſters of the ſea. 

Though it was the general cuſtom of the Danes who infeſted the 
ſhores of Weſt Sex, to return every winter to Denmark for more 
than 60 years after their firſt landing, yet we may imagine that 
thoſe who landed in Cornwall at the defire of the Britans, in order 
to aſſiſt them againſt the Saxons, might not have ſuch cogent rea- 
ſons, annually to deſert this iſland, as the others had; we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe, that the inhabitants would not refuſe, to ſupply 
with proviſions, and the other neceſſaries of life, in winter, thoſe 
who were always ready to fight their battles in ſummer : nay, it 
is not unlikely that the Britans thought themſelves more ſecure 
from any attempt of the Saxons, when they had a body of Danes 
among them, than when they were left to themſelves ; beſides, the 
Danes could recruit their forces among their allies, at leaſt refreſh 
them with eaſe from their fatigues, or employ them uſefully in erect- 
ing proper fences on the hills againſt winter, and the enemy ; they 
might repair their ſhatter'd ſhips with ſecurity, the Corniſh having 
many good harbours on the coaſt : for theſe reaſons, therefore, as 
well as what is mention'd before (viz. the Danes being an acquaint- 
ance not eaſily to be ſhook off) we cannot ſcruple to attribute a lon- 
ger, and more familiar converſe to the Danes and Corniſh, than to 
the Danes and any other part of Britain: ſo early an alliance here, 
ſoon after they firſt landed, gives ftrong reaſons to ſupport this con- 
jecture, as alſo the multitude of circular fortifications, ſome of which 
are wall'd round with very good maſonry,” and look more like a ſet- 
tled habitation, than a haſty Vallum thrown up for a temporary en- 
campment. Nor were theſe fortify'd hills without their uſe, though 
in an allied country; for, in theſe ſeveral ſtrong holds, conſiderable 
parties of Danes might well chuſe to winter, rather than in towns, 
as places where military diſcipline might be better maintain'd, as 
well as fewer injuries done to the natives. By means of theſe 
caſtles the Danes lorded it over the Britans in Cornwall, but till 
look'd upon them as allies, as long as they continued in a condi- 
tion to aſſiſt them againſt the Saxons; but after Cornwall became 
entirely under the Saxon yoke, however obſequious the inhabitants 
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might be diſpoſed to act, the Danes look d upon all the tyes of amity 
as diſſolv d, the Britans as ſervants to other maſters, and Cornwall as a 
province of Weſt Sex; and accordingly landed here, as elſewhere, to 
plunder, _—— In the year 981, they committed great ra- 
vages, burnt Bodmyn, then a 's ſee. In the 19th year of 
Ethelred, A. D. 997. the Daniſh fleet ſailed round Cornwall, and 
came into the mouth of the Severne, robbing as they went alon g 
Devonſhire, Cornwall, and South Wales, all three formerly their 
allies upon all occaſions: and from the time of the Saxon conqueſt, 
the fortified hills ſerv d them, not only to retain their ſoldiers in duty 
and order, and to awe the natives, but as places of refuge, to ſe- 
cure themſelves their arms, and preſerve their booty, and 
pillage; and now tis ne that their landing places were more ef- 
fectually ſecur d. 

For more than a hundred years, the Danes continued their uſual 
abode in Cornwall, as friends; and after Athelſtan, till the Saxon and 
Daniſh Meflarchy became blended in one, as enemies; and from this 
continual intercourſe, and fix d reſidence, tis no wonder that there 
ſhould be erected here, many, and various kinds of Monuments by 
the Daniſh nation : and indeed as hiſtory teaches us, that the Danes 
were more converſant, and longer reſident in Cornwall than elfe- 
where; ſo the variety of Daniſh Monuments, ſtill extant here, abun- 
dantly confirms the truth of that hiſtory. Here likely, they bury d 
their valiãnt leaders, ſometimes under Barrows, now and then in 
Kiſt-vaens, or ſtone cheſts, ſome under erected ſtones, ſeveral of 
which are to be placed to their account, and many of each fort 
ſtill remain, as will be particularly exhibited among the Sepulchral 
Monuments. Here they held their aſſemblies for chuſing, and in- 

ting their chief commanders, and doubtleſs, either made or 


ſe, and hence it is 
that we have ſome diſtinguiſh d by an Obeliſk in the middle, or the 
Kongſtolen, as in Denmark. 

Here they fortified, with a Ditch, and Vallum, their ſeveral land- 
ing places, and as they advanc d, they fortify'd the hills with fuch 
propriety and judgment, that no leſs than eight caſtles (as they are 
call'd, though they are rather ftrong „ dare are to wy ſeen 
within five miles round the town of Penzance, all round in fi 
and fo plac'd on the hills, that they are in fight of each other, about 
two miles aſunder, fo as to be able to communicate proper fignals ; 
the moſt diſtant not more than eight miles from each other; ſome 
enclos'd with a very thick wall, or walls of maſonry, wide ditches, and 
ſuch other works round them, as plainly beſpeak leifure, ſecurity, and 
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the peaceable permiſſion of the natives; all theſe things ſufficiently 
ſhew how powerful they were here, in theſe Weſtern parts of Britain, 


and at the fame time how willing and defirous they were to con- 
tinue their power, and perpetuate their poſſeſſion. Plunder and 
power were the ſole, and darling objects of the Danes; and by de- 
grees they came to uſe the Corniſh as bad as the reſt of the king- 

dom; and to eſtabliſh the one, that they might glut themſelves 
with the other, they practis d every kind of ſeverity (which the hot- 
teſt rage of war only can excuſe) unprovoked, and upon common 
occaſions; fire, ſword, and deſolation attending them wherever they 
march d; ſo that Cornwall is ſuppos d to have been utterly ruin d 
by chan, and to have continued as a foreſt uncultivated, and thinly 
peopled for ſeveral ages. After the Danes arrived at the ſovereignty, 

being now become Chriſtians as well as kings, they look'd on the 
natives as their ſubjects, and conſequently muſt think, that to harm 
and. plunder them, would be proportionably to injure, and gradually 
to — themſelves; thenceforward their depredations ceas d, their 
Monuments took another turn, became chriſtian, and inſcrib' d, and 
the Daniſh Line expiring ſoon after, as well as the Saxon, yield 
an eaſter admittance to the Normans, of whom now, though too 
modern to ſay much of, we muſt take ſome notice, foraſmuch as 
they alſo introduc'd forme Monuments. 


ena —mn 
Of the Normans. 


HE laſt great alteration which our country underwent, was 
occaſioned by the coming in of the Normans, which being 
owing to the failure of the Daniſh, as well as the interruption, and 
weakneſs of the Saxon line, it may be neceſſary to give a ſhort 
view of the ſeveral ſucceſſions immediately preceding the conqueſt. 
After the weak reign of Ethelred, in which the Danes carried all 
before them, his fa Edmund, firnam'd Ironkfide (from ſupporting 
his feeble and diſhearten'd party with ſo much patience and fortitude) 
ſucceeded, and dying in the year 1017, after a ſtrenuous but ſhort 
reign of leſs than twelve months, left the Engliſh party fo forlorn, 
that Canute, ſon of Swane King of Denmark (at that time chief 
of the Daniſh forces in England, and already admitted into a part- 
nerſhip of the kingdom) was immediately acknowledged fole monarch 
of England, although Edmund had left two ſons, and a brother, 
who afterwards was rais'd to the throne. Canute held the crown 
till 1036, and was ſucceeded by Harold (from his ſwiftneſs in 
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running ſirnam d Harefoot) as fome think, ſon of Canute by à 
former marriage, which others doubt of. He reign'd about four 
years and four months, and left the crown to Hardacnute (ſon of 
Canute, by ÆElgiva, or Emma, widow of King Ethelred) who af- 
ter reigning near two years died, and with him expired the Daniſh 
Royal Line, and the crown return'd to the Saxon. Edward the 
Confeſſor, ſo nam'd for his piety, ſon of King Ethelred by Emma, 
and half brother to Hardacnute being choſen King, in the year 
1041, and dying without iſſue in 1066, deviſed the crown, as tis 
ſaid, to Harold, eldeſt ſon of Godwin Earl of Kent; but whether 
Harold received the crown by grant from King Edward, or ſeiz'd 
it, preſuming, the greatneſs of his reputation in arms might recon- 
cile people in a little while to the weakeſt title, if he could plead 
poſſeſſion, he held the crown only forty weeks and one day, being 
ſlain in battle againſt William Duke of Normandy, who with this 
ſingle victory got the crown; with ſuch eaſy tranſitions, in thoſe times, 
did the imperial crown of England paſs, not only from one hand to ano- 
ther, but from one family and nation to another; inſomuch that within 
50 years, the crown was poſſeſs d by a Saxon, a Dane, a Saxon, and (as 
Harold had no pretence to the Saxon or Daniſh Blood Royal) by 
the private family of Godwin, and laſtly by the Norman line: fo that 
the crown, in one generation, was sd by five families, each 
diſtin from it's preceding one, and each king (if you except 
Harold) of a different nation from his predeceſſor. 

William the firſt, of the Norman race, being acknowledg'd King, 
made it the principal buſineſs of his reign toſettle in Britain (as the moſt 
likely way to ſecure the crown to his own family) his country-men 
who had attended, and further'd his expedition, and to introduce his 
country's cuſtoms, laws, and language : and as the Normans were 
at this time Chriſtians, and much more civiliz d than either the 
Saxons or Danes at the time of their invaſions, it can't be thought 
that our country ſuffer d ſo much from them, as from the others, 
or that the alterations introduc'd were of ſo wild, barbarous, and de- 
ſtructive a nature as what the former dreadful convulſions had been 
attended withal. As the ſciences were in this age more cultivated a- 


= Hen. Hunt. pag. 209. had Harold, (who fucceeded Edward the Con- 
» fon. Chan | feſſor) and many other ſons. 

A 4 To whom, William of Malmſbury ſays, p. 
* Et juxta quod ipſe ante morte ſtatuerat in 33: that Edward the Confeſſor, after the ſudden 


regnum ei ſucceſſit Haroldus. Hoveden, p. 258. eath of Edward, ſon of Edmund Ironſide (whom 
See Sax. Chron. he defign'd his ſucceſſor, and for that reaſon had 


ſent for him from abroad) granted the ſucceſſion 
Godwin Earl of Kent, of great power in his to the crown of England; and queſtions whether 
time, married to his firſt wife the ſiſter of King Harold had any grant at all from Edward, though 
Canute, but had only one ſon by her, who was the Engliſh gave out as much. Ibid | 
drown'd in the Thames: by his ſecond wife he 
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ner, in works of art and taſte, they iatroduc'd a nobler and more 
clegant kind of rrp" war top than we had been us'd to 
before; from this time therefore, our Monuments have no more the 
rudeneſs and difj of the natural ſtone; they no longer re- 
main uninſcrib' d, filent, as well as monſtrous; they want dates in- 
deed, but are y inſcrib'd; ſunames are added, but what ſhall 
particularly diſtinguiſh all inſcrib d Monuments erected by the Nor- 
mans, is the old ä which, in all the law courts, and elſe- 
where, on all occaſions, this king labour d moſt aſſiduouſly to intro- 
duce in place of the Saxon or Engliſh language. Thoſe inſcrib'd 
in French are likely to be near the conqueſt, if the characters will 
ſuit that age, for notwi all the ſtruggles of the Norman 
line, che Saxon tongue gain d ground again, and in a little time no- 
thing but the law remain d in French; a certain ſign how difficult it 
is to make thorough alterations in age, and that chains are eaſier 
impos'd on the hands, than on the tongues; and their other works, 
ſuch as Monaſteries, Palaces, Courts of Juſtice, Churches, Croſſes, 
and the like, are too little different from the works of the late, or 


preſent age, to require any particular notice here. 


CH AP. XIII. 
Of the Britiſh Religion. 


S many forts of Monuments which we have now e are 
A owing to the different nations which have cody f ſettled in 
Britain 22 Greeks, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans) 
ſo many of them muſt have ariſen from the Religion which obtain d 
among the ancient people of this iſland. 

From the ſway that religion has, and always has had, in the ac- 
tions of mankind, it will not be wonder'd at, if ancient Monu- 
ments, in a great meaſure, owe their riſe to, and are diverſify d by 
the ſeveral rites, ceremonies, and particular inſtitutions of the na- 
tional worſhip, whatſoever that was. For all religions (though 
founded on one univerſal pri! -iple) have ſomething peculiar to them- 


Videas ubique in villis eccleſias, in vicis & 
urbibus Monaſteria novo ædificandi genere con- 
ſurgere. Normanni veſtibus ad invidiam culti.— 
Domi ingentia zdificia. — William of Malmf- 
bury, pag. 58. 

Some think, 9 that theſe words of 
Malmſbury are too general; and that the ſame 
kind of architecture which was in uſe before the 
conqueſt continued with ſome little variation only, 


till the middle of Henry the firſt's reign. And 
it is not unlikely, that ſome time was neceſſa- 
ry to change the general cuſtom in this point, 
as well as in all others; but I apprehend that 
where the Normans did build (as the cathedrals 
of London and Canterbury, e Abby and 
the like do plainly teſtify) they follow'd their own 
country ſtyle, 
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ſelves (as every thing muſt have which is liable to be tinctur d by the 
humours of powerful and preſumptive men) and whatever is ſub- 


ſervient to the offices of religion, whether Temple, Altar, Prieſt, 


facred Utenſil, or Rite, it will have ſomething in it diſtinct, and pe- 
culiar to that religion from whence it ed. It will now be 
neceſſary, therefore, to enquire, what the moſt ancient religion of 
this iſland was; which may afford others ſome additional aſſiſtance 
to explain ſeveral Monuments now remaining in this iſland in gene- 
ral, and help us to throw ſome light upon the remains of antiquity 
in Cornwall, in particular. 

The ancient Britiſh Religion was of the Gentile kind, of near 
kin to the idolatry of the Eaſt, and every thing of a religious nature 
was directed and managed by a Prieſthood of great antiquity, and 
fame amongſt the ancients; they were call'd Druids, of whom a 
particular account follows in the next book. 


END oF THE FixsT Book. 
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. 
Of Idolatry in general. 


F we take only a tranſient view of the Druid ſuperſtition, with- 

out at the ſame time examining the hiſtory of other countries, 
and comparing Druidiſm with the idolatrous rites of the Eaſt, 
we ſhall be apt to think the Druids ſtand alone in all the inſtances 
of barbarity, magick, and grove-worſhip laid to their charge; the 
frequency of their human facrifices ſhocks us, their magick exceeds 
belief; their oak-worſhip looks fingular, and abſurd ; and their di- 
ſcipline, cuſtoms and tenets have the air of peculiarities to be found 
no where but in their ſe. 

In order, therefore, to make a proper eſtimate, and form a right 
judgment of this Idolatry of Britain, it will be neceſſary to give a 
ſhort ſurvey of the riſe of Idolatry in general; the falſe Deities that 
were at different times ſubſtituted in the room of the true one ; the 
manner in which the Gentiles worſhipp'd theſe falſe Deities, and the 
remarkable reſemblance that there was betwixt all the ſeveral forts of 


Idolatry. From theſe particulars it will evidently appear (which is 


of great concern to the preſent ſubject) that Druidiſm acknowledg d 
P the 
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the ſame Deities, us d the fame worſhip, and therefore muſt have 
had the ſame original as the cuſtoms, tenets, rites, and ſuperſtition 
of other gentile nations. 
SECT. I. The Eaſtern authors affirm that Idolatry was practis d before the 
Il. flood, and that the children of Seth were ſeduc' d to it by the Cain- 
ites, and indeed it is very likely that the ſons of God were call'd fo, 
as having retain d the true religion, in contradiſtinction to thoſe who 
had degenerated from it. Cain's inſolent behaviour to his maker, 
makes it alſo probable, that he was not like to keep himſelf or his 
poſterity long in the true religion. 'Tis alſo faid, that every ima- 
gination of the thoughts of man's heart was continually evil ·; that 
all fleſh had corrupted his way upon the earth, and of all abomi- 
nations, none ſo productive of exceſſive wicked as Idolatry, which 
romotes, and even conſecrates the greateſt vices, fuch as lewdneſs, 
murder, and debauchery ; and it is not eaſy to conceive how man- 
kind could be ſo totally immers'd in wickedneſs, as they were be- 
fore the flood, and retain at the fame time the True Religion. 
But however that be, whether Idolatry began before the flood, or 
not, we have the greateſt reaſon to think, that peop ſoon 


le 
after the flood to depart from the fear, and true worſhip of God ; 
for ſcarce was Noah laid in his Grave”, but the children of men* (that 
is, thoſe of the falſe religion) inſtigated by ſome motives which were 
diſpleaſing to God, enter d into a combination to build a city, and 
tower whoſe top was to reach up to heaven. What their interition 
was does not plainly appear, whether for a refuge in caſe of a ſecond 
deluge*; or to make for themſelves a memorial, or to erect a mo- 
nument to the honour of the Sun, as the chief cauſe of drying up 
the deluge (which ſome learned men * have ſuppos d, becauſe the 
p form of this tower reſembled fire); or laſtly, whether 
they deſigned this tower as a temple for ſome Idol: whatever were 
the 3 the fact was contrary to the will of God, and their de- 
ſign ſuch, as tended to revive and promote that general corruption 
of faith and manners, which had been fo lately and juſtly puniſh'd 
by the univerſal deluge. 

The Babylonians deſcended from Cuſh, the eldeſt ſon of Ham, 
claim the firſt and higheſt antiquity; and it muſt be allowed, that 
from them all the Eaft and the North received their firſt Idolatries. 


t Gen. vi. 2. | have been undutiful, and very wicked. Gen. ix. 
„ Ibid. iv. 5, 9. 25, 26. 
» Ibid. vi. 5. * Joſeph. Ant. lib. I. cap. 5. Univerſ. Hiſt, 
* Tbid. v. 11, 12. pag. 143. 
Some think that the foundation of Babel As the vulgar tranſlation, Gen. xi. 4. ſeems 


was laid not more than ten years after Noah's to intimate. 
_ moſt people agree, not more than twenty © Teniſon of Idolatry 
4 4 This they begin to ds and now nothing- 
„ Canaan, who *© will be reſtrain'd them, which they have 
by the curſe of his grandfather Noah appears to © imagin'd to do.” Gen. xi. 6, 


Egypt 
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Egypt will allow no fuperiour in antiquity, as to religious ri 
and government 3 and if Ham, the youngell fon of Noah, was king 
of Egypt*, none can go far beyond it. The Egyptians ſpread their 
abominations after many ages into Greece, and Greece communica- 
ted the infection to the Weſt. The Phenicians lay claim alſo to the 
ence in this matter, and ſay, that the firſt temple was erected 
in Phenicia: they are deſcended from Canaan the youngeſt ſon of 
Ham, and were not only remarkable for their dangerous corruptions 
at home, as early as the time of Jacob and Moſes, but by the im- 
provements they firſt made in navigation, were enabled to commu- 
nicate the poiſon of their ſuperſtition, as far as the extremities of 
the then diſcover'd world. 


” 


The general and chief motives for revolting from the worſhip of SECT. 11. 


the true God, were the tranſcendent purity of God, and the ſtrict- 
neſs of life and manners requir'd in his adorers; people, therefore 
who delighted in violence and wand'ring lufts, were ſoon glad » 
drop ſuch a ſyſtem of reſtraint, as the true religion, and by general 
conſent frame to themſelves a more free, various, and extenſive man- 
ner of worſhip, ſuch as might permit their paſſions to range, and 
expatiate at pleaſure : this could not be done, they found, whilſt 
they continued to ſerve the true God, as he had directed; the buſi- 
neſs, therefore, of the inventive and powerful, was to ſet up a new 
ſort of Deities, who were to be pleas'd upon eaſier terms; at leaſt 
who would not reſent the frequent tranſgreſſions of man in ſo ſe- 
vere a manner as God ſeem'd to have done, in the fall of Adam, 
in the curſe of Cain, and in the univerſal deluge. 

This being all that is neceſſary to obſerve concerning the riſe, and 
firſt motives of Idolatry, or that falſe religion which el took 
poſſeſſion of all the world, excepting only the little nation of the 
Hebrews, let us now conſider what that falſe religion was, and where- 
in it's oppoſition to the true conſiſted. 


Chief mo- 
= to Ido- 


We muſt not imagine that the falſe religion differ'd (as ſoon as SECT. m. 
it began) in every point from the true, nor S all the truths of the Principles 


firſt, and pure religion, were at once entirely rejected, but rather, 
that, admitting the great and fundamental truths, the children of 
men rais d ſuperſtitious fancies of their own thereupon; invented, 
and inſiſted upon errours, admitted great impurities in manners, and 
worſhip, and in the end became wholly immers d in every kind of 
corruption, every extravagance of ſin, and every abſurdity of errour. 
Thus, for inſtance, They deny'd not the Being of a God, but 
made to themſelves many Gods. 

That there was a mediator neceſſary, was a tradition from the 


* Prid. part I. book 7. 
very 


it proceeded 
upon. 


SECT. I. 
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the ſame Deities, us'd the fame worſhip, and therefore muſt have 
had the fame original as the cuſtoms, tenets, rites, and ſuperſtition 


of other gentile nations. 


The Eaftern authors affirm that Idolatry was practis d before the 


Firſt riſe of flood, and that the children of Seth were ſeduc'd to it by the Cain- 


Idolatry. 


ites, * indeed it is very likely that the ſons of God were call'd ſo, 
as having retain d the true religion, in contradiſtinction to thoſe who 
had degenerated from it. Cain's inſolent behaviour to his maker, 
makes it alſo probable, that he was not like to keep himſelf or his 
poſterity long in the true religion. Tis alſo ſaid, that every ima- 
gination of the thoughts of man's heart was continually evil ·; that 
all fleſh had corrupted his way upon the earth *, and of all abomi- 
nations, none ſo productive of exceſſive wickedneG as Idolatry, which 
promotes, and even conſecrates the greateſt vices, ſuch as lewdneſs, 
murder, and debauchery; and it is not eaſy to conceive how man- 
kind could be fo totally immers'd in wickedneſs, as they were be- 
fore the flood, and retain at the ſame time the True Religion. 

But however that be, whether Idolatry began before the flood, or 
not, we have the greateſt reaſon to think, that people began fon 
after the flood to depart from the fear, and "true * ks of God ; 
for ſcarce was Noah laid in his Grave”, but the children of men- ( that 
is, thoſe of the falſe religion) inſtigated by ſome motives which were 
diſpleaſing to God, enter'd into a combination to build a city, and 
tower whoſe top was to reach up to heaven. What their intention 
was does not plainly appear, whether for a refuge in caſe of a ſecond 
deluge*; or to make for themſelves a memorial, or to erect a mo- 
nument to the honour of the Sun, as the chief cinch e of drying up 
the deluge (which ſome learned men have ſuppos d, becauſe the 

idal form of this tower reſembled fire); or laſtly, whether 
they deſigned this tower as a temple for ſome Idol: whatever were 
the motives, the fact was contrary to the will of God,, and their de- 
ſign fuch, as tended to revive and promote that general corruption 
of faith and manners, which had been ſo lately and juſtly puniſh'd 
by the univerſal deluge. 

The Babylonians deſcended from Cuſh, the eldeſt fon of Ham, 
claim the firſt and higheſt antiquity; and it muſt be allowed, that 
from them all the Eaft and the North received their firſt Idolatries. 


: Gen. oi 2. | 22 Gen. ix. 
* Ibid. iv. 5, 25, 2 

e nils Univerſ. Hiſt. 
* Tbid. v. 11, 12. 


Some think that the foundation of Babel che vulgar tranſlation, Gen. xi. 4. ſeems 
was laid not more than ten years after Noah's to intimate. 
death; maſt people agree, not more than twenty © Teniſon of Idolatry 
eight. 4 « This they begin todo, and now nothing 
Ham and his poſterity, viz. Canaan, who „ will be reſtrain'd them, which they have 
by the curſe of his grandfather Noah appears to © imagin'd to do.” Gen. xi. 6, 
| Egypt 
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Thus, for inſtance, 
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Egypt will allow no ſuperiour in antiquity, as to religious rites, 
and government; and if Ham, the youngeſt ſon of Noah, was king 
of Egypt, none can go far beyond it. The Egyptians ſpread their 
abominations after many ages into Greece, and Greece communica- 
ted the infection to the Weſt. The Phenicians lay claim alſo to the 
ence in this matter, and ſay, that the firſt temple was erected 
in Phenicia: they are deſcended from Canaan the youngeſt ſon of 
Ham, and were not only remarkable for their dangerous corruptions 
at home, as early as the time of Jacob and Moſes, but by the im- 
provements they firſt made in navigation, were enabled to commu- 
nicate the poiſon of their ſuperſtition, as far as the extremities of 
the then diſcover d world. 

The general and chief motives for revolting from the worſhip of SECT: 11. 
the true God, were the tranſcendent purity of God, and the ſtrict- Chief mo- 
neſs of life and manners requir'd in his adorers; people, therefore, tary. __ 
who delighted in violence and wand'ring luſts, were ſoon glad to 
drop ſuch a ſyſtem of reſtraint, as the true religion, and by general 
conſent frame to themſelves a more free, various, and extenſive man- 
ner of worſhip, ſuch as might permit their paſſions to range, and 
expatiate at pleaſure : this could not be done, they found, whilſt 
they continued to ſerve the true God, as he had directed; the buſi- 
neſs, therefore, of the inventive and powerful, was to ſet up a new 
ſort of Deities, who were to be pleas'd upon eaſier terms; at leaſt 
who would not reſent the frequent tranſgreſſions of man in fo ſe- 
vere a manner as God ſeem'd to have done, in the fall of Adam, 
in the curſe of Cain, and in the univerſal deluge. 

This being all that is neceſſary to obſerve concerning the riſe, and 
firſt motives of Idolatry, or that falſe religion which afterwards took 
poſſeſſion of all the world, excepting only the little nation of the 
Hebrews, let us now conſider what that falſe religion was, and where- 
in it's oppoſition to the true conſiſted. 
We muſt not imagine that the falſe religion differ d (as ſoon as SECT. m. 
it began) in every point from the true, nor that all the truths of the Principles 
firſt, and pure religion, were at once entirely rejected, but rather, | 
that, admitting the great and fundamental truths, the children of 
men rais'd ſuperſtitious fancies of their own thereupon; invented, 
and inſiſted upon errours, admitted great impurities in manners, and 
worſhip, and in the end became wholly immers'd in every kind of 
corruption, every extravagance of ſin, and every abſurdity of errour. 
They deny'd not the Being of a God, bu 
made to themſelves many Gods. | 

That there was a mediator neceſſary, was a tradition from the 


* Prid. part I. book 7. 
very 


SECT. IV. 
Their Gods, 


and the order 
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very firſt ages; and this tradition aroſe (likely) from the promiſe of 
God (Gen. ii. 15.) and was confirmed by man's general conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own infirmities and fin, and his want therefore of ſome 
perſon to interpoſe, and reconcile ſo frail a creature to a God of in- 
finite purity'. This tradition, the firſt Idolaters did not deny, but 
choſe mediators of their own fancy, the Sun, the Planets, and de- 


parted Ghoſts : framing to themſelves a multiplicity of tutelary, or 
guardian Demi-gods. 


Sacrifical rites were as old as the world; they aboliſhed not facrifices, 


but polluted them by debaucheries, and mute. and transferr'd them 
from their proper object, God the Creator, to the Creature. 


They acknowledged a providence, and themſelves in perpetual 


want of it, as to health, the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life; 
they had therefore Gods for every purpoſe, of every ſhape, as well 
Coloſſes as of a portable ſize, and in all places, that they might 
be at hand to help them upon any emergency, to what they ſhould 


Want. 


That the ſoul was immortal, and that there was a future life, 


was a truth too evidently taught from the firſt beginning to be de- 


nied; but to make it ſubſervient to the ends of falſe religion, they 
preſently imagin'd, and made it part of their Divinity, that the 
ghoſts of good, great, or ingenious men (whether good or wicked) 
being ſuppos' d in a ſtate of happineſs after death, were capable of 
aſſiſting, protecting, and enriching men in this life, whence the wor- 
ſhip of the Manes, Heroes, and Demi-gods. 

They deny d not the neceſſity of worſhip, and ſupplication, but 
introduc'd all manner of impurity, violence, and impoſture, and 
proſtituted the ſacred office of prayer due only to God, upon Planets, 
Devils, Brutes, and ſenſeleſs Images. This was the firſt ſtate of Idolatry, 
by which it appears how much eaſier it was to pervert truth, to obſcure 
and mix it with the moſt egregious errour, than to aboliſh it. 


The firſt capital error in religion was departing from the unity of 
the Godhead, that is worſhipping more than one Deity, and the farſt 


inwhich they thing that obtain'd to be put on an equal footing with it's Creator 


were deify'd. 


was the Sun, a body by it's ſuperiour ſplendour and heat, by it's 
continual, and orderly motion (circumſtances of great glory to it's 
Maker, but of none to it's ſelf) moſt apt to miſlead weak minds from 


e The neceſſity of a Mediator between God and The Chorus here ſwears by the Sun, as that 
% Man, was a general notion which obtain'd a- God who ſtood forth in the front of the Heathen 
* mong all mankind from the beginning.” Prid. Gods. Dacier ſays, (Le plus grand des dieux,” 


Connex. part I. lib. III. pag. 177. Iſt edit. 8vo. but it is more agreeable to the original to call him 
s See Nebuchadnezar's image in the plains of the firſt, or foremoſt of the Gods. 

Dura. Dan. iii. 1. A very learned and ingenious man (Giſb. 
> Laban's Teraphim. Gen. xxxi. 30. „ Cuperi Harpocrates) has ſatel y attempted to 
k *Ou Toy earls Ster, c ſhew, that all the Gods of Antiquity center in 


Dio ger A Soph. Oed. Tyran. A& I. Sc. 3, „ the Sun.” Lett. of Mythol. p. 89. 


ſurprize 
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furprize and admiration into reverence and worſhip. To the Sun, 
the Moon and other Planets were ſoon added, and all ſuppos'd to 
be actuated by ſouls, or intelligent ſpirits of a middle nature 
betwixt God and Man ; they were therefore concluded more pro- 
per to receive the addreſſes of weak and ſinful man, whoſe peti- 
tions were too imperfect to reach the throne of the fupreme God, 
without fuch a mediatorial introduction. To the making theſe 
celeſtial bodies Deities, no doubt their beneficial influences upon 
fruits, plants, and animals, muſt be ſuppos d to have contribut- 
ed ; it being the moſt obvious and eafy errour, to worſhip what they 
ſaw, admir'd, and felt the benefit of, as Cefar obſerves of the Gauls. 
« Deorum numero eos ſolos ducunt, quos cernunt, & quorum opibus 
ce aperte juvantur Solem & Vulcanum & Lunam.” Com. lib. VI. 

Some think that Image-worſhip ſucceeded next =, for that finding 
theſe new Deities as much abſent from them as preſent (the Sun and 
Planets paſſing as much time below the horizon, as above) they in- 
vented Images to be always preſent with them, that ſo, upon any 
emergency they might have a Deity at hand, to conſult and im- 
plore : to theſe Images they gave names and qualities, which they 
ſtill bear; whence it happens, that Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, &c. are 
Gods to be found among all nations. The Images of the Sun are 
reckoned moſt ancient, by thoſe who think Image-worſhip prior to 
the worſhip of the Manes ; and the Ifraclites being much addicted to 
worſhip them, they are generally forbid at the ſame time, and in the 
ſame place with the groves, as if they were a part of the Grove- 
worſhip. Iſai. xvii. 8. and xxvii. 9". 

But, as all the images of the Sun and the Planets, as well as of 
the other ſorts, though diſtinguiſh'd by the proper ſymbols, were 
generally at firſt of the human form, others think that worſhipping 
the ghoſts of departed men preceded Image-worſhip, and it ſhould 
ſeem reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they muſt firſt have worſhipped 
Perſons, before they pay'd adoration to their Statues. As ſoon 
as the Hero was dead, the ſame people which had a veneration for 
him when alive, were ſoon perſuaded by their ardent leaders, and 
reconcil'd to pay him divine honours after his death, eſpecially whilſt 
the remembrance of his perſon, and the glory of his actions were recent 
in every one's mind; and (leaſt the peoples reſpect and affection, 
which were the grounds of their worſhip, might cool and languiſh in 
time) Images were invented to keep freſh and lively the idea of what 


! Prid. Counex. lib. III. part I. pag. 177. Simulachra ſolaria: i. e. in honorem ſolis facta. 
1ſt edit. Jun. Trem. | 
m Thid g | The original of Idolatry came from the con- 
* ſecration of ſome eminent perſons after death, 
They are call'd F329 Subdiales ftatuz according to Sanchoniathon. See Stillingflect 
« quaſi ſolares vel ſoli expoſitæ. Buxt. Lex. Orig. Sacr. 4to edit. pag. 32+ 
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was dead; they were intended to perpetuate the beauty, ſtrength, ſize, 
and ſpirit of the departed ; now it is not likely, I would fay, that the 
prieſts or great men ſhould make uſe of this device of Image-worſhip, 
till they found it neceſſary, to continue, and ſtrengthen their ſuperſtition. 
Thus from the Manes or Ghoſts, their wandering worſhip was ſoon 
laviſh'd away upon Images ; and having Images to repreſent their 
human Gods, the faſhion ſoon fucceeded of making Images alſo to 
repreſent their planetary Gods. Now all theſe Images were made 
in human ſhape for this reaſon, becauſe the imagination of man was 
not able to conceive a more excellent form, nor to give more ex- 
alted ideas of their abſent Deities, than by repreſenting them in the 
likeneſs of man. 

This I conjecture to be the moſt natural and likely method for 
Idolaters to have proceeded in the firſt ages*, but I muſt here 
obſerve, that ſoon after the Images of their Gods were intro- 
duc'd, they were conſecrated with great pomp, various ceremonies, 
feſtivals, and folemn ſupplications, and every one of the numerous 
aſſembly was to pay his adorations before the new Deity. Theſe 
adorations might probably, in the beginning, be directed prima- 
rily to the Perſon or Planet whoſe image was ſet up, and only a 
ſecondary worſhip paid to the Image itſelf; but the repreſentative 
ſoon became equal to the principal, and the copy to the original; for 
in a little while it became the general opinion, that by means of 
incantation, and magical charms, the power and influence of the 
celeſtial body or Demi-god was brought to reſide in thoſe images, 
when they had been ritually deify'd. 

Image-worſhip ſoon ſpread itſelf over all the Eaſt, thence into 
Egypt, and from Egypt into Greece, and became the univerſal re- 
ligion of the Gentile world, till the Magi of Perha form'd a conſi- 
derable oppoſition to it, teaching, that no Image ought to be ador d, 
but that both the good and bad Principle (or God, for they held 
both to be Gods, calling the firſt Oromazes, the ſecond Arimanius) 
were to be worſhipped only by fire. Fhenceforward the worſhip- 
pers of Images were diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Sabians, and the 
worſhippers by fire ſtil'd Magians, and in India and ſome parts of 
Perſia they ftill continue. 

Magick”, Witchcraft, or the ſcience of correſponding with Evil-ſpirits 
in order to foretel future events, to attain to forbidden knowledge, 
and a power of curſing, revenging, and deſtroying our fellow crea- 
tures by charms and incantations, ſome think is as ancient as the 


antediluvian ages, and indeed if we conſider the particular intereſt 


* Firſt they worſhipped Planets, then the Manes craft, Palmiſtry, Hydromanyc, Augury, &c. The 
of Heroes, then images both of Heroes and Planets. chief part of the Druid Magick conſiſted in fore- 
Magick had ſeveral parts, as Aſtrology, Witch- telling, from the entrails of human victims. 
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which Dæmons had to introduce this ſhocking commerce into the 
world, we cannot but think that they leſt no temptations untry d, to 
prevail on gloomy, anxious, and deſpairing minds, to enter into this 
abominable communication with evil ſpirits; but whether Magick 
be quite ſo ancient or not, it may however ſerve to prove, that when 
mankind had thrown aſide the unity of the Godhead, they could 
not only condeſcend to worſhip the meaneſt productions of nature, 
but the moſt deteſtable and abandon'd of all beings. 

It muſt next be obſerv'd, that the Gentiles, from the remoteſt 
antiquity, worſhipp'd Fire or Light, at firſt, perhaps, only in the 
Sun, as the fountain of light and heat ; afterwards they never wor- 
ſhipp'd without fire on the altar, as the medium to tranſpire their 
addreſſes unto the deity ; ſoon after (for errour is infinite, and one 
miſtake in fuch ſolemn caſes begets another) the Fire itſelf was 
worſhipped. | 

Hyde, indeed*, denies that the Perſians worſhipped fire, calling it 
not the Cultus Divinus, but the Cultus Civilis : but this nice di- 
ſtinction can ſignify no more with regard to the generality, than 
that in their religion there were different degrees of reſpe& and 
adoration, more and ſtricter rites and ceremonies attending the worſhip 
of ſome Deities, than what were allowed to that of other inferiour 
Deities. For as they allowed their holy fires to be the Shechinah or 
habitation of God, it was very difficult, if not impoſſible, to keep 
the mind of the vulgar and leſs contemplative from paying a kind 
of adoration to them; and therefore the Perſians were indeed wor- 
ſhippers of Fire. 

Nimrod, grandſon of Ham, is faid by St. Auguſtine to have been 
the firſt who compell'd his ſubjects to worſhip Fire in Chaldea. 

The other elements, Air, Earth, and Water were alſo deify d, it 
becoming a cuſtom very ſoon, to make Gods of every thing which 
appeared either capable of doing harm, or neceſſary and beneficial 
to human life: the ſame reaſon made them proceed to deify plants 
and herbs ', led thereto by their experienced medicinal virtue, by 
the beauty of flowers, or (in hot countries) by the friendly ſhade 
of trees. 

They deſcended ſtill lower, and making rude and ſhapeleſs ſtones 
the repreſentations of their fancied Deities, they ſoon learn d to for- 
get and think no more of the abſent repreſented Deity, and paid 
their adoration to the Symbol, the huge lifeleſs lump of Stone, and 
this kind of Idolatry was very ancient among the Egyptians and 
Phenicians'. It would be endleſs in this furvey of Gentiliſm, to 


De Vet. Perf. Rel. Some ſay before the flood. Sanchon. Euſeb. 
* Prid. Connex. and Monfauc. tom. II. p. 394 prep. Evan. * See erected Stones. 


to 
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Worſhip. 
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to purſue the Egyptians through all the variety of creatures, Beaſts, 
Birds, and Reptiles which they worſhipp d, and it is now time to ſee 
in what manner they worſhipp'd this confus'd multitude of Gods. 
Having chang'd the object of their devotion, and adopted the 
Creature for their Deity, inſtead of the Creator, they preſerv'd how- 
ever, ſome general Reſemblance to the true manner of Worſhip. 
They worſhipp'd by Sacrifices, by Meat and Drink Offerings, by 
Proftration, by Supplication, by Feſtivals, and in publick aſſemblies. 
The great buſineſs of the Devil was not to obliterate what went 
before, but to turn, change, and pervert in the moſt ſecret, eaſy, 
and imperceptible manner, every rite, doctrine, and inſtitution, ſo 


as it might beſt promote Immorality, Deluſion, and Impiety. And 


indeed, this was no hard matter to do, when once mankind had de- 
parted from that one great truth, the unity of the Godhead : for this 
would have kept them ſteady, excluded every fanciful impoſture, 
and permitted nothing in worthip which was not agreeable to that 
God, who had fo ſufficiently revealed his will from the beginning of 
the world, that no one could be at a loſs to know what was accept- 
able to him, and what was diſpleaſing; but having acumulated to 
themſelves an infinite number of Gods, 'tis hardly credible to what 
an exceſs of errour and pollution in worſhip, they were ſoon expos'd. 
Every new Deity was to be worſhipp'd after ſome new, and diſtinct 
method, ſo that it ſoon became a myſtery and ſcience (and no doubt 
was continued as fuch by the lucrative in all places) to underſtand 
by what rites each particular God was to be approached”. Every new 
rite multiply'd errour, for every method of worſhip muſt be wrong, 
(that is, either abſurd or wicked) which has an improper object; for 
there is no worſhipping a falſe God with true Religion ; no ſerving 
Idols with pure devotion. Inſtead, therefore, of the true fear of 
God, a gloomy kind of awe, and religious dread, conſiſting of 
Grove, and Night-worſhip was introduced. 

"Inſtead of the Sabbath, which was intended to recall people from 
their worldly buſineſs to a ſerious recollection of, and thankſgiving 
for the Creation, Feſtivals to their Demi-gods were inſtituted. 

Inſtead of the few Altars which were erected by the ſervants of 
the living God in a few places (fuch as were ſanctify d by the appear- 
ance of God, or his Angels) the Heathens erected Altars on every 
high hill, and under every green tree; and this multiplicity of Altars, 
tended evidently, and neceffarily, to vary the ſervice performed at 
them, each officiating prieſt ſtriving to make his Altar finer, and 
by the novelty of ſome rite and ceremony, to render it more en- 


gaging, and better frequented than that of his neighbours. 


» The Egyptian prieſts were particularly ſe- gard to their rites. 
cret, and almoſt impenetrably reſery'd with re- 
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Inſtead of the true purity of heart, a falſe ſuperficial purity was 
ſubſtituted, conſiſting of ablutions, white garments, outward ſprink- 
lings, and luſtrations. 

Inſtead of ſacrifices, moſt acceptable to God by the holineſs of 
mind, and innocency of the hands that offer them; the heathen ſa- 
crifices were ordain d to conſiſt (not of ſheep, or oxen, as at firſt) 
but of thoſe things which were moſt precious to the heart of man, 
as human victims, and even their own children *. 

The worſhip of the Sun, perform'd when he was in the meri- 
dian height of his power, ſoon taught men in thoſe hot countries 
of the Eaſt, to raiſe their Altars, and perform their devotions in 
Groves; and, after Sacrifice, Luxury and Debauch enſued. 

The worſhip of the Moon was performed in the night; this in- 
troduc'd every kind of pollution. 

When Dæmons began to be worſhipped, Divination, Oracles, In- 
cantations, and all the groundleſs fancies of Augury ”, naturally 
followed. 


When Fire became a Deity the children of the Idolater were of- 


fered and burnt, that the Deity might have them, and be propitiated. 


But nothing contributed more to produce and eſtabliſh thoſe abo- 
minations, than the deifying men and women. For their Heroes 
(though fortunate leaders, or inventers of uſeful arts) being ſome of 
the race of the firſt Idolaters, muſt have been exceedingly corrupted 
in Morals and Religion, and were no ſooner made Gods after their 
deceaſe, than their vices were adopted, imitated, conſecrated : hence 
it naturally became the faſhion to juſtify, to practice, to form a rite 
of worſhip of thoſe very Immoralities which their new made God 
was remember'd to have addicted himſelf unto. If he was cruel 
and bloody, he was to be facrificed unto by human victims; if he 
were luſtful or drunken, proſtitution was to attend his feſtival, and 
his propitiation was to be a ſcene of intemperance and debauch ; if 
he had been avaritious, the innocent and weak were to be plundered 
to make a rich offering to his altar. In ſhort, if we confider the 
great indulgencies which ſuch a religion as this of Gentiliſm granted 
to every paſſion; that there was no vice, but what could plead in it's 
mitigation, that it had been the favourite of ſome of their Deities, it 
is no wonder that Idolatry began ſo ſoon, that it ſpread ſo univerſally, 


* Sacrifices were to conſiſt, at firſt, and likely 
by God's appointment, of beaſts without ſpot or 
blemiſh, and offerings of the beſt of fruits; hence 
came the cuſtom among the Gentiles (whoſe rites 
were but the diſtorted copies of the great originals 


acceptable unto God : hence offering up the moſt 
beautiful captives, the firſt begotten ſon, the moſt 
noble youths, and the deareſt friends. 

Y Augury was founded at firſt (as ſome ſuppoſe) 
on the tradition, of Noah's ſending forth, firſt the 


us'd by the people of God) to think that nothing 
was too precious for a ſacred offering, and that to 


ſacrifice what was deareſt to man would be moſt 


crow, and then the doves from the ark, with a 


very innocent intention to prove the decreaſe of 
the waters. 


R 


and 
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and fo totally corrupted both the practice, and the worſhip of it's 


followers. 
"I VI. It would be more ſurprizing, that in fuch a variety of Deitigs and 


wn, . be Idols there ſhould be preferv'd fo near a reſemblance in the method N 
1dolatry in all of adoration *, betwixt the moſt diſtant nations. This, I fay, would 4 
Nations. indeed be very ſurpriſing, if we did not at the ſame time recollect, '1 
that all Idolatry began as early as the family of Ham; proceeded 4 
upon the ſame general motives of licentiouſneſs; that the Sun and | 
Planets, open to every eye, were the firſt Gods, and eaſily continued 
the firſt deluſion, as attracting in every region the notice and admi- 
ration of the Ignorant and wicked ; that one and the fame prin- 
ciple, Polytheiſm, will produce a multitude of corruptions in all pla- 
ces; that Grove-worſhip being the conſequence of worſhipping the 
Sun, produc'd every — debauch; worſhipping the Moon, proſti- 
tution; worſhipping Dæmons, magick and divination ; wicked men 
dead, immoral rites ; that facrifices (having been the univerſal cuC- 
wm of every falſe and mimick religion, as well as the true) dege- {| 
nerated eaſily into the barbarity of ſacrificing human victims, as being | 
ſuperiour in their nature to thoſe of the brute kind; that, after 
wards, their drink-offerings were the blood of their victims, and that 
every kind of cruelty muſt become familiar to thoſe, who could make 
Religion conſiſt in murder, and the moſt unnatural butchering their 
own children, the higheſt proof of their devotion to their Gods. 

We may obſerve in the next place, that all this ſyſtem of abſur- 
dity, impurity, and inhumanity, was not only propagated every 
where upon the ſame principles, but all conducted by one hand; I 1 
mean the author of errour, the father of lyes, as he is call'd; when 1 
we conſider all this, we ſhall no more wonder to find the fr fw- 
perſtitions, and abominable worſhip in the farthermoſt parts of India, | 
and in the weſtermoſt parts of Europe: the ſame in Babylon, x- 
gypt, and Phenicia; the fame in Greece, Germany, and Britain: f 
what the Brachmans were in India, the Druids were in Gaul ; what 
the Magi did in Perſia, the ſame, or even more, ſays Pliny, did the 1 
Britiſh Druids: in ſhort, Grove-worſhip, with all it's train of hor- | 
rours, divination, the myſterious rites of magic, human ſacrifi- 4 
ces and proſtitutions, are to be found, more or leſs, in the reli- | 
gion of all countries, and for the ſame reaſons; the author was the | 
ſame, and alike the principles : the root was corrupted, and from 
thence the infection was ſpread into all the moſt diſtant branches of 
mankind. 

It has been long diſputed, whence the Druid diſcipline and fuper- 
ſtition had it's riſe, but if we compare it with the ancient Gentile 


= Sacrifices, Fruit, and Meat-offerings, Groveworſhip, unclean Myfteries. 3 | 
| Religion, 


| 
| 
| 
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Religion, every Tenet and Rite which the Druids taught and prac- 
tis d, every Deity which they are ſaid to have worſhipp'd, we ſhall 
find to have been common to them, and the moſt ancient Idolaters 
of the Eaſt. The moſt diſtinguiſhing parts of their (the Druids) 
ſuperſtition, are the Grove-worſhip, and their human Victims; the 
firſt of theſe was ſo common among the Canaanites in the time of 
Joſhua, and attended with ſo much impiety and lewdneſs, that it 
made their utter extirpation inſiſted upon by the only true God, in- 
finitely merciful and benevolent. One reaſon why the Druids were 
ſo fond of Groves (of Oak eſpecially) was becauſe of the Miſletoe 
which grew on the Oak Trees, to which they paid a fort of worſhip, 
but even in this they are not alone: the Perſian, and Maſſagetes 
thought the Miſletoe ſomething divine, as well as the Druids : the 
Grecians had their vocal Oaks at Dodona, that gave forth oracles ; 
and the Arcadians thought that ſtirring the waters of a fountain 
wich an Oak-bough, would produce rain. Evander was ſacrificing in 
his Groves, without the city, when Æneas came to him. The ancient 
Tyrrhenians had the fame cuſtom; the firſt temple in Egypt, that of 
Jupiter Hammon (or Ham the firſt king) was in the ſacred Grove. 
As for the cruel cuſtom of ſacrificing human victims, tis true that 
it cannot be enough condemned and deteſted, and that the Druids 
continued this horrid practice longer than any nation (or ſect) we 
know, and perhaps practis d it more frequently, but tis as true, that 
we hardly read of any conſiderable nation, but what has had the 
ſame cuſtom (at leaſt upon extraordinary occaſions) recorded of it. 
The Egyptians had this abominable cuſtom *, as alſo the Phenicians*, 
whoſe King, Chronus, (or Saturn) ſacrific d his own ſon during a pub- 
lick calamity*: and when Saturn became a God, is it any wonder that 
he ſhould be ſuppos d to delight in ſuch ſacrifices? From the Phenicians 
the Ifraclites * learn d to devote and offer by fire their own children to 
Moloch, another name for Saturn. From them the Carthaginians 
tranſplanted alſo with their colony the ſame bloody rites, and in the 
firſt ages of their commonwealth, us'd to facrifice to their God Saturn 
the ſons of their moſt eminent citizens; in after times they ſecretly 
bought, and bred up children for that purpoſe. In' the year before 
Chriſt 308, thinking to reform more effectually what was amiſs by a 
publick facrifice, the Carthaginians offered two hundred ſons of the 


* En. viii. ver. 102. Ibid. 597, & En. xi. It was cuſtomary (ſays Phil. Bibl. from San- 
ver. 739. choniath.) among the Phenicians in great perils 
> Vide Smith's Syntagma de Druid. p. 77, &c. of the ſtate, to ſacrifice ſome one of their deareſt 
© « gyptii vivos homines Typhoni ſuo com- friends and relations to Saturn. See Pool ad 


<« burere ſolebant.“ Bulæus in Frick. 162. Deuter. xviii. 10. 
* See Lev. xviii. 21. Deuter. xviii. 10, 10. 8 See the Scripture Hift. paſſim. 2 Kings xvii. 
2 Kings xxiii. 10. JT. .- "FE no6. 27. . 
Chandler ſon others) think him Ham. An- h «© Non dubitandum quin fit Saturnus.” Pol. 
ſwer to Moral Philoſ. pag. 184. Ibid. 


nobility, 
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nobility, and no fewer than three hundred more offered up them- 
ſelves voluntarily. Diod. Sicul. lib. xx. chap. I. 

The fame author gives us a particular account of the manner in 
which this barbarous offering was made; the children were put into 
the hands of a brazen ſtatue of Saturn, and the hands being ſo con- 
triv'd as to bend downwards to the earth, the unhappy victims dropt 
eaſily though, and fell into a furnace prepar'd for them below. 

The Perſians had the fame horrid cuſtom*; the Scythotauri offer'd 
ſtrangers to Diana, the Laodiczans a virgin to Pallas'; the Thracians, 
and thoſe who liv d on the river Boryſthenes had the fame ſacrifi- 
ces”. The Grecians alſo admitted the ſame dreadful rites. 

Iphigenia was to have been facrific'd to Diana by her father Aga- 
memnon, to obtain a favourable wind *; the Arcadians facrific'd a 
boy to Jupiter Lyczus*; the Indians and the Cretans kill'd men 
overcharg'd with banquetting, and young boys, to Saturn on his 
feſtivals : in Chios and Salamis they cut the throats of men; and 
then tore them to pieces as an offering to their Gods. 

A temple dedicated to the fame Divinity there was in Arcadia, 
in which girls were whipp'd to death, as boys were in Sparta, at the 
altars of M and Orthia Diana; and Ariſtomenes of Meſſene is 


reported to have ſlain three hundred men at one facrifice to Jupiter 


Ithometes ; the Lacedemonians alſo were mad enough to ſacrifice 
human victims to Mars. In the anniverſary feaſt of Bacchus, the 
Greeks facrific'd living men. The Cimbrians did the fame; and 
if we may believe the Spaniſh writers, the American Indians of Peru 
were taught the ſame leſſons of inhumanity, and ſeldom facrific'd 
leſs than two hundred children upon the acceſſion of a new Inga 
or Emperour. To mention no more, the Romans were as guilty in 
this particular as other nations. Tit. Liv. relates, that human vic- 
tims were offered up after the defeat of Cannz. And Dionyſ: of 
Halicarnaſſus (in his firſt book of Roman Antiq.) informs us, that 
Jupiter and Apollo ſent dreadful calamities into all the coaſts of Italy 
for this reaſon, namely, becauſe the tenth part of the natives was 
not offered up in facrifice. And this cuſtom continued at Rome 
many ages, for the Romans were not forbid human facrifices till the 
Confulſhip of Cn. Corn. Lepidus, and Pub. Lic. Craſſus in the 


657th year of their city, 97 years before our Saviour, whence 


Pliny (lib. xxx. ch. i.) infers that the Romans us'd human facrifices 


t Thid. lib. XX. chap. i. 
Mos fuit in populis quos condidit advena Dido, 
Poſcere cæde Deos veniam, ac flagrantibus aris, 
Infandum dictu parvos imponere natos ! 
5 Sil. Ital. lib. iv. 
* Al. ab Al. vol. II. pag. 750. 
Pompon. Mel. lib, II. chap. i. 


m Pliny, lib. VIII. ch. xxii. 

n "NI Ta Nb] Jopalz, ſays Sophocles, Electra 
AR II. pag. 77. 

On n' affroit pas alors d'autres victimes a cette 
Deeſſe. Dac. tranſlat. None but virgins were 
at that time acceptable victims to Diana. 

* See Pliny, lib. VIII. pag. 22 
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till that time. As the Druids were by no means ſingular in their 
ſacrifices, ſo neither in their magick, their purifications, diſcipline, 
and places of worſhip, of all which traces are to be diſcovered in 
the ancient hiſtory of the moſt conſiderable nations, and therefore 
whilſt we have been following the ſteps of Gentiliſm, and Idolatry 
in general, and attending it from its firſt beginning till it had ſpread 
its poiſon into all countries, I can't but think that we have been at 
the ſame time laying before the reader the original, and nature of 
the Druid ſuperſtition. The ſeeds of Idolatry are the fame in kind 
and nature; and though they thrive more luxuriantly in ſome ſoils 
than in others, and contract ſome mixtures and peculiarities from 
the Climate they grow in, enough to diſtinguiſh the Idolaters into dif- 
ferent ſets, yet the plants are of the fame tribe; and indeed, Druid- 
im has all the ſtrongeſt features to ſhew in evidence of its birth, 
that it is but a branch of the firſt general, and moſt ancient Idola- 
try: tis but a ſect (though eminently diſtinguiſh'd by the learning 
and ſtrictneſs of the prieſts) that differs in ſome ceremonials and 
ordinary particulars from other people, who either ſettled in the 
Eaft, where mankind firſt inhabited, or paſs'd from theſe firſt ſet- 
tlements into the moſt diftant countries, carrying the ſame religious 
eſſentials throughout the whole Gentile world, for all which the 
reaſons have been given before; namely, becauſe theſe eſſentials 
were found to ſuit beſt with the licentious temper of mankind, and 
were ſecretly promoted in every nation by one and the ſame power 
of darkneſs, Satan well knowing that his iniquitous ſyſtem, would 
moſt eafily conduce, in this life to the utter corruption, and in the 
next to the certain perdition of its unhappy followers. 

Of Druidiſm we now come to treat more particularly, and 
eircumſtantially. 


CHAP 
Of the Name and Claſſes of the Druid Prieſthood. 


HE name Druid, is by many ſuppos d to be deriv'd from 
the Greek word Aęuc, an oak; an opinion which has been 
adopted by ſome learned men: the veneration of this ſect for the 


Some think the Gentiles borrow'd this dread- 


ful rite from the hiſtory of Abraham and Ifaac; but 


if this had not been a rite uſual among the Hea- 
thens before, Abraham would not have been com- 
manded to it, nor probably obey'd, without ſome 
more particular and cogent reaſons given by God 
for ſuch a ſhocking ſacrifice ; but there is not the 
leaſt argument recorded in ſcripture to enforce, 
what an injunction entirely new and ſo unnatural, 
mizht well require to make it prevail over fo righte- 
cus a man. The cuſtom, therefore ſeems more 


ancient, and God ſeems to have commanded this 
action not only for the tryal and juſtification of the 
patriarch, but that he might thereby have an op- 
portunity of convincing him how much he abhorr'd 
ſuch ſacrifices of the heathen by interpoſing in a 
miraculous manner, to prevent the innocent fon 
from dying an immature and violent death, and 
the obedient father from imbruing his hands in the 
blood of his only ſon. 
r Pliny, lib. xvi. Sheringham, &c. 


S | Oak, 
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Oak, the tree, leaves, and excreſcencies of the Miſletoe exceeding 
every thing of that kind which we read of other nations. But 
Strabo is of opinion, that in the names of foreign nations, all 
which the Greeks call'd barbarous, we are not to ſeek for Greek 
etymologies: and, indeed, this derivation, though ſo obvious, is 
thought much too modern, the Druids having been famous from 
the moſt remote antiquity; long before Greece could boaſt of her 
wiſe men, or philoſophers, who were really beholden to the Druids, 
and copied them in many particulars *: and therefore it is not likely 
that they ſhould borrow their name from a nation which they ſo 
much ſurpaſs'd in antiquity. 

As the Druids were Prieſts of Gaul and Britain, it is more proba- 
ble that their name was taken from the Celtick language, upon which 
the language of the Gauls and Britans (originally the fame) was 
grounded: in this language Derw ſignifies an Oak”, and Deru as 
the Armoricans write it, Derven and Derwen as the Corniſh and 
Welſh, has the ſame fignification ſtill, and therefore ſome have ſup- 
pos'd them to have call'd their prieſts Derwidden, in Latin querque- 
tulani ”. Some derive Druid from the Britiſh Tru, and Wis, (viz. 
wiſe men *) to which ſubſcribes Baxter, ſaying that the Druids were 
call'd in Britiſh Deruidhon, i. e. perſapientes * The Turkiſh devo- 
tees call'd Derviſes are ſuppos d to derive their name from the ſame 
fountain. © Sacerdotum genus apud Turcas ab antiquiſſimis tempo- 
t ribus conſervatum Dervis, & nomine, & re Druides.” Keyſler, 
152. In Scotland they were call'd Durcerglii *. In Spain, Turduli, 
or Turditani © : where we muſt obſerve, that what is Der or Dre 
with the Celts, is with the German Celto-Scythes, Deur, vel Door, fo 
that with them the Druids were call'd Deurwitten*: the farſt ſyllable 
of all which, partakes of the root from whence the other names of 
this prieſthood are ſo evidently deriv'd ©. 

There are other opinions about this name. The primitive word 
Drud (in the plural Drudion) is thought to have ſeveral ſignifica- 
tions. Firſt, it ſignifies a Revenger ; 2dly, Cruel; 3dly, Valiant, 
or Hardy; 4thly, Dear, or Precious Some * derive it from 
the Celtic word Trewe, that is, Faith; or from Drut, a Friend; 
others from the Hebrew Deruſſim, Druſſim, or Driſſim, that is, 


4 Placet Strabonis concilium qui negat in J. Gorop. Becanus not. on Cæſ. Comm. edit. 
cc om gentium barbarorum quzrendas Delph. lib. 6. 
2 etymologias Grezcas.” Hoffman in Druyd. 2 Gloſlar. pag. 107. 
pag. 111. Frickius, pag. 27. > Hect. Boeth. lib. ii. Eli. Sched. 256. 
Elias Sched. De diis German's, pag. 258. © Sched. lib. ii. chap. ii. 
* Antiqufſimi enim hi (viz. Druydæ) apud * Baxter, ibid. 107. 


Celtas, doctores, & ipſis Græciæ ſapientibus ex- * Druwydd, Drudau, Drudion, Drudon, and 
cellentiores, qui poſtea longo temporis decurſu Derwyddon were equally names of the Druids. 
ſecuti ſunt Druydarum ſeam. Sched. ibid. Rowland, pag. 247- 

v Frickius, pag. 24- f Jones to Tate in Toland of the Druids, pag. 

* Sammes, pag. 104. 187, 188. | 

? Sheringham, pag. 105. Bucherus in Frick. 
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people of contemplation *; and the learned Keyſler (pag. 37.) ſays 
that Draoi, (Deuteron. xvii. 11. Bibli. Hibern.) in the plural num- 
ber Draoithe, ſignifies a Magician or Inchanter, from which, Ceſar 
and others, made the word Druides. 


However, it is moſt likely that the Druides were call'd fo from 


their ſuperſtitious regard for the Oak-tree, and that they had not 
their name from the Greek word Apug, but from the Celtic Deru, 
in the firſt ſyllable of which the E muſt be pronounced very ſhort, 
if at all, like the Hebrew Shevah. 

Druid, then, (whence ſoever deriv'd) was the general name of the 
Britiſh Prieſthood, and there were three degrees of Druids . The 
ſuperiour claſs was call'd The Druids, by way of eminence '. They 
had under, and next to them, the Bards; who, though inferiour in 
rank, are faid to be prior in antiquity *. They were remarkable for 
an extraordi talent of memory; and therefore, in all probabi- 
lity, particularly employ'd to teach their young diſciples, who were 
to learn to remember, as the principal qualification in ſocieties where 
no written rules were allowed. Theſe were alſo the poets of the 
Britans and Gauls . 

The Eubates, or Vates, were of the third and loweſt claſs, their 
name, as ſome * think, deriv'd from Thada which amongſt the Iriſh 
commonly ſignifies Magick, and their Buſineſs was to foretell future 
events; and to be ready on all common occaſions to ſatisfy the en- 
quiries of the anxious and credulous *. 

Theſe are the ancient diviſions of the Druid Prieſthood, and 
theſe, all the names which we meet with in ancient hiſtory ; but 
when any family had been long prieſts to a particular Deity, as 
Apollo, Mercury, and the like, that family look'd upon itſelf as pe- 
culiarly conſecrated to the ſervice of that God, and the Druids took 
names to themſelves, and children, deriv'd from the name of the God 
they ſerv'd”. But that this was a modern cuſtom, introduc'd after 
the Druids, mixing much with the Greeks and Romans, had de- 
parted from their ancient ſimplicity, is certain, and we are not now 
enquiring after the modern but the ancient Druids. 


Hoffman, ibid ac ſupra. 

* Tea ον , Twy ThAwWjevwy. Strabo, lib. iv. on 
which Leland (De Script. Britann. pag. 6.) makes 
this remark, ©* Strabo videtur tria Tuſtrium in 
& literis virorum era reſenſere.” Frickius, p. 


33- & Martin de la Relig. des Gaules, tom. I. 
pag. 17 3, Kc. | 
_ 1 Ingeniis celſiores. 

* Sammes. 
I Rowland, pag. 61. 

m Cum dulcis lyræ modulis cantitarunt, lau- 
« Jationibus rebuſque poeticis ſtudent.” Ammian. 
Marcell. The Welſh ſubdivide this claſs into three 
parts: “ Firſt, the Privard, Prince of learned 
« men, or firſt inventor; 2dly, the Poſvardd, 


« jmitator or teacher of what was invented by 
& the Privardd: 3dly, the Arwyddvardd, that 
« is, an Enfign Bard, or Herald at Arms.” Jones 
in Toland, ibid. 192. But this I believe is a 
diviſion unknown to the ancient Druids. 

a Keyſler Antiq. Septentrion. pag. 36. 

o Some reckon the Eubates the ſecond rank; 
« The Bards were Singers, the Eubates Priefts 
« and Phyſiologers, and the Druids to their Phy- 
4 ſiology added Ethicks.” Rowl. 65. But as 
their office was inferiour to that of the Bards, I 
have, with ſeveral others, plac'd them in an infe- 
riour claſs. | 


» Rel. des Gaul. pag. 388. 
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1 OF THE DRU IDS. 


GHAT. i 


Of the Countries inhabited by the Druids, which were only Gaul 
and Britain. — 


HAT the Druids inhabited and in facred matters preſided 
over Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh Ifles, as well as all Gaul 
is not to be doubted. Tis alſo afferted by fome moderns, that 
there were Druids in Spain*; but this remains to be prov'd, and if 
there were really any, they paſs'd from Gaul to Spain, by means of 
the vicinity of fituation, and muſt have been modern and inconſi- 
derable, by their being taken fo little notice of in hiftory ; and not 
near ſo ancient, noble, powerful, and well diſciplin'd, as in Gaul 
and Britain. 

It is much debated, whether there were any Druids in Germany; 
Cefar is very expreſs that the Germans had no Druids, but in this 
he is thought to be miſtaken, and to be flatly contradicted by Ta- 
citus, who in his account of the Germans ſhews a great deal of ac- 
curacy, and a to have been rather better inform'd, as to his ſubject, 
than Ceſar ' Tacitus is certainly very faithful and particular, but he 
does not appear to contradict Ceſar, nor Ceſar to have ſaid any thing but 
what was truth: theſe two great authors may be reconcil'd, as it ſeems 
to me, with little trouble. Ceſar's words are theſe, « Germanos neque 
« Druydas habere qui rebus divinis præſint, neque ſacrificiis ſtu- 
« dere; that is, the Germans have no Druids, no ſuperiour, noble 
order of priefts, famous for diſcipline and learning, inveſted with 
an abſolute authority in all facred affairs: © neque facrificiis ſtudere,” 
they did not mind their facrifices much ; they were not curious and 
learned in explaining the circuſtances that occurr'd during their ſacri- 
fices; they were not ſollicitous about, nor well vers d in the art of 
predicting future events from the entrails of the victims, as the 
Druids, and other Gentile nations were: this is all Ceſar fays ; he 
does not deny that they had prieſts, but he ſays they had no Druids ; he 
does not deny that they had facrifices, but he fays they were unſkil- 
ful and unlearned ; they did not apply themſelves to ſtudy their ſa- 
crifices, nor endeavour to reap that information concerning futuri- 
ty, which their ſacrifices might have afforded them; and this is very 


. 2 « Hiſpani quippe a Celtis traxerunt originem Frickius, pag. 44. and Keyſler, 378. hold the af- 

& una religionem eorum hauſerunt.” El. Sched. firmative, but are far from proving it. 

lib. ii. ch. it. © Celtiberi dicti a commiſtione „ Contra cæterorum fidem tradit.” viz. Cæ- 

« Celtarum & Iberorum.” Ibid. ex Diod. Sic. far. Sched. 254. 

lib. v. : t Plura — ac certiora de religione Ger- 
Leibnitius, Wachterus, Calvoerius, and o- © manorum Tacito noto quam Czfari.” Lip- 

ther learned men among the Germans deny it. ſius in not. ad Tacit. de M. G. ch. viii. 

Chr. Aug. Fabrettus, Dithmarus, Eli. Schedius, 


true 
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true, the German nation continuing, even to the times of Tacitus, a 
plain, fimple, uncultivated, and an unlearned nation, as appears all 
along in his account of them; nor is what Ceſar ſays here, contra- 
dicted or refuted by what Tacitus advances. For Tacitus does not 
fay that the Germans had any Druids, any diftinguiſh'd order of prieſts, 
form'd into ſocieties”; ſo ſtrict as to their rites, and their ordina 

aſſemblies ; ſo exact in obſerving every thing relating to the Oak; fo 
ſtudious, learned, and contemplative, concerning the works of nature; 
ſo intent upon the education of children, all regularly ſubordinate to 
one Arch-Druid, and of ſuch authority in times of peace and war, 
that in Britain they were the firſt order of the ſtate. Neither does 
Tacitus mention the other inferiour orders of Druids, viz. the Bards 
and the Vates, that I can recollect: whereas Strabo, Diod. Siculus, 
Lucan, Ammia. Marcel. &c. all mention them as belonging to the 
ſet of the Druids. But the ſame Tacitus, deſcribing the Battle of 
Angleſea in Britain, ſtrait mentions the Druids, « Druidz, inquit 
« circum,” &c. and if the Germans had Druids he would not have 
omitted them. Tacitus fays indeed, that the Germans had prieſts, 


and fo had all nations; but this will no more prove that the Germans 


had Druids, than that the Egyptians, Greeks, or all the world had this 
order among them, becauſe they had alſo prieſts. The maſter of a 
family might divine by lots among the Germans in all private domeſ- 
tick affairs, and the prieſts were only conſulted in publick exigencies, 
but no ſuch thing was permitted among the Druids; and among the 
three ſeveral ways of divining mentioned by Tacitus, there is nothing 
mentioned of foretelling future events from any part of their facri- 
fices; which filence of Tacitus does really confirm what Cefar ob- 
ſerv'd, that they were not ſtudious nor intent upon explaining their 
ſacrifices. | | 
Conradus Celtis (Deſcr. Nuremberg) advances it as an indiſputable 
truth ·, that the Germans had no Druids, but from the time of Tibe- 
rius, when that ſect paſs'd over there from Gaul to celebrate their 
myſteries forbidden by that Emperor, with the greater ſecurity ; here 
therefore Ceſar will ſtand. unimpeach'd, and there is only one objec- 
tion, which is certainly however of great weight, and is this, that 
Gerroany's receiving ſo conſiderable a change in it's civil and facred 
polity, as muſt have come in with Druidiſm, could never eſcape fo 
correct and penetrating an hiſtorian as Tacitus; if ſuch an innovation 
had happen'd ſo few years before him, Tacitus muſt not have paſs'd 
it over in ſilence; but he never mentions any Druid among the Ger- 


Les hommes & les femmes (dit Tacite) ſont Ammian. 


egalement ignorans, des ſecrets des lettres. Caſtlen. 
Coutumes. de Gaulois, pag. 57. Ence Sylve aſ- 


* Sodalitiis aſtricti, conſortiiſque. 
Marc. lib. xv. 
Y Tacit. de M. G. 


- Rel. des Gaules, pag. 212. 
vindrent en Germanie. Ibid. 


* mans, 
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mans, from which we are to conclude, that there were indeed no 
ſuch perſons there, or too few to take notice of in hiſtory. 


But the truth of it is, although 


the Germans had no Druids, al- 


though that order of prieſts was not eſtabliſh'd among them, and 


conſequently their religion wanted many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and 


much of that erudition in idolatry 


and invention of that 


, which the authority, learning, 
prieſthood had introduc'd in Britain and Gaul, 
yet the religion of the Germans was, in the fundamentals one and 
the ſame with that of the Gauls and Britans. Their principal Deity 
was Mercury, they ſacrific d human victims, they had open 
and no Idols of human ſhape: they 


temples x 
conſecrated Groves, worſhipp'd 


Oaks ©, were fond of the auſpicial rites *, computed by nights, not 


by days 


No one that obſerves this great conformity in fuch effential points can 
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doubt but that the religion of the Germans was at the bottom the ſame « 
as that of Britain and Gaul, although all the tenets and cuſtoms which 
were introduc d by the Druids, and diftinguiſh'd them from any 
other prieſthood had not taken footing in the ancient Germany. If 
we find therefore the ſame kind of Monuments in Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, and in Germany properly ſo call'd', as we find in 
Britain, and Gaul, we may attribute them all to a religion effentially 


the ſame, although it cannot be 


prov'd that the Druids were eſta- 


bliſh'd, nor the prieſthood equally cultivated, and learned in all. The 
ſame religion (that of the ancient Celts) is to be trac'd as far as the 
Northern parts of Lithuania) and the Ruſſians retaining for many 


ages after chriſtianity the like idolatrous veneration for their groves, 
refus'd to admit the chriſtians into them, though ſociable enough in 


other particulars, thinking that their ſacred places, and their divinities 


would be violated by the preſence of thoſe who were of ſo different 


a religion. In a word, there was no nation in the Northern and 
Weſtern parts of Europe which had not (as the ground-work of their 


religion) the ſame kind of idolatry 
and Britain; although the order, ſect, and diſcipline of the Regular 


a © T)eorum maxime Mercurium colunt.”” Ta- 
Cit. ibid. chap. ix. (in the ſame words Ceſar of the 


Britans and Gauls, lib. vi.) cui certis diebus hu- 


manis quoque hoſtiis litare fas habent.“ 

Nec cohibere parietibus Deos, neque in ullam 
humani oris ſpeciem affimilare ex magnitudine 
Cceleſtium arbitrentur. Ibid. 

© Lucos & nemora conſecrant. Tacit. ibid. 

4 — — — — Lucoſque vetuſta 
Religione truces & Robora numinis inſtar 
Barbarici Claudian de Sylva Hercinia. 

Lipſ. not. on Tacitus, ibid. 

4 Auſpicia ſorteſque ut qui maxime obſer- 
“ vant.” Tacit. ibid. 

* The Sclavonians (a people of Germany wor- 
ſhipp'd Oaks, inclos'd them with a court, and 
fenc'd them in to keep off all unhallow'd acceſs. 


as the Druids profeſs d in Gaul, 


Not. on Tacit. variorum. ch. ix. 

f See Tacit. ibid, 

s « Le meme fond de religion qui etoit en 
uſage dans les Gaules ('etoit auſſi dans toute la 
Germanie meme chez preſque tous les peuples ſep- 
tentrionaux,” Rel. de Gaul. vol. IL 94. 

> Anciently much larger. See Cluver, and 
Wells Compar. Geog. | 

i Cromer, lib. xv. in Sched. pag. 346. 

* Helmoldus de Ruſſis. in not. var. ad Tacit. 
de M. G. ch. ix. 

Their Cromleches, Cirques, and erected ſtones 
are to be ſeen in Norway, Sweden, Denmark. 
See Wormius's Mon, Danica. Olaus Magnus. 

aſſim: and in Rudbeckius's Tables XXXV, and 

XXVI. are Squares, Circles, Triangles, and 
Ellipſes of Stones-Erect. 


Druids 
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Druids never extended itſelf beyond the bounds of Gaul and Britain, 
as the German authors contend. 
Ceſar, Strabo, Pliny, and Pomponius Mela mention them only in 
Gaul, and Britain, and the Germans have no reaſon to think that they 


are injur d by Ceſar, and depriv'd of their ancient and famous order of 
Prieſts unjuſtly, till they can produce poſitive proof in favour of 


themſelves from the ancients, which, as far as I can learn, will be 


no caſy matter. 


It may be of ſervice therefore here to make one general obſerva- 


tion, viz. That whatever religious ceremonies and tenets we find re- 


corded to have been among the Germans and northern nations, they 
are parts of the old Celtick religion, common to all the Weſt of 
Europe, and conſequently to the Druids, and therefore the ſuper- 
ſtition of Germany and the Northern countries may give great 
light into that of the Druids, and may juſtly be referr'd to, for that 
reaſon, as they frequently are in this N But this argument will 
not bear being inverted; the inverſe is not true, for what we find 
recorded of the Druids can by no means be aſſerted of the Germans, 
and Northern nations. 
The Druids built much upon, and improv'd the Celtick plan, ad- 
ded ſcience and contemplation, ſeparated themſelves into a diſtinct 


and noble order, held annual councils about ſacred things, refin'd 


the plain homely rites of their forefathers, and carried the erudition 
of their myſteries to a height unknown to nations invariably retentive 
(as the Germans were) of their firſt ſimplicity, content to make war, 
and hunting, the principal aim of their lives; affording religion, 
arts, and ſpeculation but a ſmall, if any portion of their time and 
thoughts. | 

In ſhort, what is ſaid of the ancient Germans, &c. as to things 
divine, may be faid alſo for the moſt part, or reaſonably inferr'd (as 
of Celtic original) to be true of the Druids; but all that is faid of the 
Druids can by no means be probably inferr'd of the Germans. It 
the reader keeps this diſtinction always in fGight, it will prevent 
miſtakes. 

The little iſle of Angleſea is thought to be the chief reſidence of 
the Britiſh Druids”, and indeed Tacitus mentions them only here, 
becauſe here the battle which he was to deſcribe was fought; but 
they were a Holy Order common to all the nation of the Britans, 
and diffus'd every where, as appears not only from Hiſtory, but from 
Monuments extant in every corner of the iſland, and particularly 
in Cornwall. 


** 


= Humph. Lluyd's letter to Abr. Ortelius, Tac. vol. I. pag. 592. Rowl. Mona. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. N. 
Of the Antiquity of the Druids. 


general enquiries after the Druids, we muſt carefully 
between the Prieſthood, and the Religion which that 
Prieſthood profeſs d. That the Religion was a branch of the firſt 
Eaſtern Idolatry, which obtain d ſoon after the flood is plain, 3 
by it's overſpreading all the countries, which that ancient and 

lous Nation (the Celtæ) inhabited, appears to have been brought wich 
them from the Eaſt, at their firſt migration *, and when the Celtz 
had parcell'd mender out into Germans”, and Gauls, and were af- 
terwards ſubdivided into Swedes, Danes, and Britans ; the ſame Reli- 
ligion paſs d with theſe off-ſets which the Celts planted, and this is 
the reaſon that the ancient Religion of theſe nations was really in 
eſſentials one and the ſame ; but it will not thence follow that the 
Prieſthood was alſo the . in all theſe countries, nor that Druidiſm 
is as ancient as their Idolatry ; when we are therefore enq into 
the antiquity of Druidiſm, it is into the antiquity of that religious 
Sect, that order of Prieſts and Philoſophers, and not into the anti- 
quity of their Religion, which in the principal parts is certainly as 
old as the firſt Idolatry. 

The want of this diſtinction has led the Germans into a miſtake, 
arguing very inconcluſively from the Religion's being the ſame with 
that of Gaul and Britain, (as doubtleſs it was) that therefore the Ger- 
mans had Druids, which (as has been before obſerv'd) does no more 
follow than that it all Europe were of the Chriſtian Religion, that 
therefore all Europe muſt have the Benedictine or Jeſuit order in every 
nation, nor is it warranted by any ancient author that I have ſeen. 

That there were Druids remarkable for their learning, and even 


antiquity before the time of Pythagoras, who liv'd near 600 years 


N all our 
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before our Saviour, is extreamly 


probable *. 


A certain man call'd 


Alexander Polyhiſtor in Clemens Alexandrinus*, fays that Pythagoras 


n See Ch. i. lib. ii. . 

o Schedius thinks the Druwyds deriv'd from 
Tuiſco, who was the leader of the Celts from the 
Eaſt, becauſe the Religion came together with him, 
and that nation; confoundiug the Prieſthood and 
Religion as uſual, 257. 

» The Germans were call'd Klo and Klus. 
down to Plutarch's time. 

1 Pherecydes Pythagorz præceptor primus pub- 
licavit Druidarum argumenta. Pro animæ immor- 
talitate. Hoffman's Di&. in verb. 111. Cz- 
« terum cuilibet vel modice peripicaci patebit 
* Druidas 3 plus mille annis antequam 
« Eruditio Pythagorz innotuiſſet in Italia.“ Steph. 
Forcatulus de Gall. Imp. & Philoſ. p. 41. Plus 


c octingentis ante annis Philoſophati ſunt quam 
* Græci elementa literarum Cadmo fuerint afle- 
s cuti.” Jo. Picardi. Celtopzdia lib. ii. in Frickio 
199, © Gallorum Philoſophos etiam Philoſo- 
<« phis Græcis priores exiſtimant nonnulli Græci 
„ Scriptores, ut Ariſtoteles apud Diog. Laertium 
« qui non a Grzcis ad Gallos Philoſophiam deve- 
< niſle, ſed a Gallia ad Græcos prodliſſe ſcriptum 
6 reliquit.” Not. Cæſ. Comm. lib. vi. Edit. Delph. 
8vo. pag. 119. Coutumes des Anciens Gaulois La 


Ramee par Caſtlenau. 52. © Ariſtote avoit ecrit en 


<« ſon Magicien (felon que Laert le raconte) que 
la Philo ophic a pris ſon Origine de Semnatheis 


c des Gaulois“ anciens. 


Strom. lib, i. pag. 357. 
| heard 
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the doctrines he treaſur d up, where he found the 
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heard both the Druids and the Brachmans. Now, we can ſcarce ima- 


gine that ſo curious a traveller as Pythagoras could be induc'd to 
traverſe almoſt all the then known globe in order to converſe with 
them, and examine the principles upon which they proceeded in the 
ſearch of wiſdom, by any thing leſs than becauſe both the Brach- 
mans and Druids made at that time a conſiderable figure in the diſ- 
courſes and writings of the learned. I would only obſerve upon this 
paſſage, that what is ſaid here is very agreeable to the general cha- 
rater of that indefatigable Philoſopher '. He firſt travell'd into Egypt 
to converſe with their Prieſts, thence into the Eaſt to hear the Brach- 
mans, the Prieſts of India, and it is not at all improbable that his in- 
ſatiable curioſity would not let him reſt till he had ſeen alfo the other 
extremity of the world to converſe with the Druids, gathering every 
where what he thought divine, good, and wiſe, and communicating 
people docile and 
willing to be wiſer. © Abaris formerly travell'd thence (viz: from an 
« jſland oppoſite to Gaul, and moſt likely Britain) into Greece, and 
c renew d the antient league of friendſhip with the Delians . Now 
this Abaris was a man famous in his time, of Northern extraction, 
Prieft of Apollo, therefore by ſome conjectur d to have been a Druid”, 


and is reported to have been very intimate with Pythagoras, who made 


no ſcruple to communicate to him freely (what he conceal'd from o- 
thers in Fables and Enigma's) the real ſentiments of his heart, and 
the deepeſt myſteries. But whether Abaris was a Druid or not, or 
what parts, or whether any of the Druid ſyſtem may be owing to his 
communications with agoras; there are ſome tenets of the Druids 
which will make it very probable that Pythagoras did really converſe 
with this Prieſthood, and as he might have been indebted for ſome points 
of knowledge to them, ſo he communicated to them ſome of thoſe doc- 
trines which he had learn'd elſewhere. The metempſychoſis, or tran- 
{migration of the ſoul (as will hereafter more particularly appear, when 
we come to treat of the Druid learning) it is very likely the Druids 
owed to Pythagoras. For that Pythagoras borrow'd this tenet from 
the Druids is not near ſo probable, tho advanc'd by ſome learned 


men *, who are perhaps too fond of every occaſion to exalt the Druids. 


The extream fondneſs of the Druids for white colours in their gar- 


ments, and victims, favours alſo of the doctrines of Pythagoras. Some 


* Cxf. Comm. Edit. Delph. 8vo. pag. 123. * An Druidz Dogma, viz. Metempſychoſin a 
Taalus xas Bpaxparus anne“. Brahamæi ſeu Bra- Pythagora acceperint, an a Druidibus Pythagoras 


mæi Arabici dicuntur quaſi ab Abrahamo Patri- 
archa nomen & originem ſuam derivarent. Smith's 
Syntagma de Druid. Mor. pag. 49. 

% Pythagoram peregre profectum omnibus 
* myſteriis Græcis & Barbaricis fuiſſe initiatum.” 
Dog: Lam. ibid. in Cæſ. Comm. 

« Diod. Sic. Lib. ii. chap. iii. 

» Toland of the Druids from Porphyr. p. 161. 


in dubio mihi eſt. Not. in Cæſ. Comm. ut ſupr. 
ag. 123. Falſiſſimè omnium perhiberi Druidas 
Phiioſophiam ſuam debere Pythagoræ. Frick. p. 38. 
Pythagoras hanc ipſam Doctrinam (viz. Metemp- 
ſychoſin) a majoribus noſtris hauſiſſe videri poteſt, 
1 Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. vi. & Euſeb. Præp. 
Evang. lib. x. ch. ii. Sequamur. Keyſler. p. 116. 
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other rites, as we proceed, will appear 
of Pythagoras, but that their whole ſyſtem was of his framing, or 
indeed of Grecian original, (i. e. deriv d from the Greeks?,) is by no 
means likely, for if they had not been at that time a famous ſect, 

hagoras had never gone into their country to converſe with them; 
and before the time of this philoſopher, they could not have borrow'd 
much from the Greeks, for the Greeks before Pythagoras, were in no 
capacity of communicating much learning or religion, having very 
little of either at that time in their own nation. The great reſem- 
blance betwixt the Druids, Perſians, Gymnoſophiſts, Brachmans, and 
Egyptians, is a ſtrong argument in favour. of their antiquity ; for if it 
be true that the Druids had not their tenets gn general (but only ſome 
particular ones) from Pythagoras, the principles of theſe diſtant nations 
muſt have been diſpers d with them from Babel, or how could there 
be ſuch a conformity between Iſlanders in the Weſt, and the moſt 
remote nations of the Eaſt, who do not appear to have had the leaſt 
communication afterwards. The Germans ſuppoſe the Druids as old 
as the migration of the Celts from the Eaſt, miſtaking continually the 
inſtitution of the Prieſthood, for the Religion of theſe Prieſts: However, 
certain it is they were ancient in Gaul and Britain. Ariſtotle 
writes of them in his book of magick *. All the Gauls faid « that 


e they were ſprung from Dis (ſays Cæſ. lib. vi.) which they had by 


c tradition from the Druids;” now this referring to the ancient 
Druids in the time of Cefar implies their great antiquity, it being 


ſufficient, they thought, to ſay, that the Druids for a long ſeries of 


ages had ſtill deliver d it as their opinion that Dis, or Pluto (as Ceſar 
is thought to mean,) was their father. 

To fix the ra of their antiquity would be a vain attempt, and 
therefore I ſhall only make this obſervation, that if the Druids were 
really Celtic Prieſts, they would have ſpread with the ſeveral diviſions 
of that mighty nation, and their traces would conſequently appear 
equally ſtrong and lively in every country where the Celts ſettled, 
but as we have no warrant from hiſtory, at leaſt as I think, to ſuppoſe 
this Prieſthood ſettled anciently any where but in Gaul and Britain, 
they cannot be ſo ancient as they are ſuppoſed by the Germans, but 
muſt be ſuppos d to have had their beginning after the Celts divided 


into Germans, Gauls, Cimbrians, Teutones, &c. and their ſubdiviſions, 


which though no argument againſt the antiquity 
of the Chriſtian Religion, is a good argument that 
the antiquity of the Druids was allow'd to be very 


As ſome think, viz. Diod. Sicu. Ammian. 
Marc. Valerius Maxi. & erccentioribus Seldenus ille 
etiam, & alii. | 


perhaps to have been borrow'd 


z « Ariſtoteles in libro de Magia de eiſdem (viz. 
« Druids) ſcribit.” Lel. de Scr. Brit. pag. 4. 
Celſus oppoſes to the Antiquity of the Chriſtian 
Religion, the more famous Antiquity of the Ga- 
lactophagi, Getes, and Druids. Tu; ju Owns Ta- 
AzxloPaſes xa: Tu; Taralu Apviozs xas Te, Tila, cou 
Nr ibn ,, N. apXac. Cell, ap. Orig. lib. i. P- 14+ 


great in the days of Celſus, as Frickius rightly 
judges, pag. 37. 
Ch. v. pag. 18. book i. 
b « Arbitror inſtitutos fuiſſe (viz. Druidas) a 
&« Tuiſcone” Sched. pag. 257. Antiquiſſimi e- 
c nim hi apud Celtas Doctores ib. 
each 
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each fragment of that vaſt ſtructure making a powerful and numerous 
nation; but the Druid Prieſthood taking place only among the Gauls 
and Britans. 

. 


Of the Original of the Druids, 


HETHER the Druids ow'd their original to any foreign na- 
tion, and in what country this Order had it's firſt riſe and 
inſtitution, we will now enquire. 

Some think they deriv'd their rites from the Jews *, founding their 
conjectures upon the reſemblance of the Jewiſh and Druid ceremonies; 
but the little commerce which the Jews had, and were oblig'd to 
have with other nations ; nay the contempt and hatred which they 
met with from the Gentiles for their ſingularity of worſhip, and the 
ſtrictneſs of their law, muſt convince us that we are to look for the 
riſe of Druidiſm elſewhere. 

Several learned men * have with more reaſon thought it deriv'd from 
the Greeks, induc'd thereto not only from the name of the order 
which they look'd upon as certainly of Greek derivation ; but from 
the conformity of their opinions to thoſe of the moſt celebrated Greek 
philoſophers, and their worſhipping the ſame Gods. In order to give 
what light we can to this affair, let us go on with the diſtinction be- 
fore-mention'd *, which will prevent much confuſion, and allow that 
many of the Druid rites, opinions, and their deities alſo, are the ſame 
with thoſe of the Greeks; but indeed it muſt be here remember'd 
that the ſame deities, Mercury, Sol, Jupiter, &c. were among the firſt 
falſe Gods, and being diſpers'd as ſuch into all nations with the firſt Ido- 
laters, retain'd their uſurp'd dignity all over Europe, molt part of Aſia, 
and the moſt known parts of Africa; ſo that no concluſive argument 
can be drawn from thence. Again, if the Druids are to be plac'd 
higher in antiquity, and were eftablith'd here, long before the Greeks 
made any figure in the learned world as is very probable; and before 
they ſent forth colonies, or were civiliz d enough to cultivate their 
own Religion ; it is not at all probable that the Druids ſhould have 
ow'd much of their regulations, doctrines, or eſtabliſhment to the 
Greeks: it may be true that they borrow'd ſome tenets from Pythagoras, 
as Pythagoras himſelf did before, from the Egyptians and Eaftern 
ſages. It is alſo likely that they improv'd and extended their ſyſtem, 
and adopted ſome foreign rites by means of the trade carry'd on be- 
tween the Phenicians, as well as the Greeks, and Britans; but to a- 


„ Quzcunque vel ex Perſis Magi, ex Babylo- „ Judzos Prophetas habuit) accepere.” * Sced. 


„ niis vel Aſſyriis Chaldei, vel ex Indis Gymno- lib. ii. ch. ii. a Johanne Metello. 
* ſophiſtz, & e Gallis Druidz, & qui Samothei 4 Sheringham 104, 107. Sammes, &c. 
wel E (nam See Ch. iii. and Ch. iv. pag. 72. 


icuntur, invenerunt, ea ipft a 


* primi omaium Philoſophi fuerunt & ÆEgyptus f See Ch. i. lib. ii. 
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dopt or imbibe a few opinions is one thing, and to be indebted for 


the very being, formation, and fabrick of their whole order is entirely 


different. Beſides, the Greek authors who mention the Druids, would 


not have conceal'd from us a circumſtance, which would have con- 
tributed ſo much to the reputation of their influence and learning ; 
if the Druids had begs of Greek original, the Greeks would have 


been fond of recording it, ever ready as they prove themſelves, to 


exalt their own antiquity, and pre-cminence over other nations. 


"Tis very probable (as is ſaid before) that the Greeks and Druids, 


and indeed all other nations had their fuperſtition from one and the 


ſame polluted fountain (all partaking, more or leſs of the general 
taints of that falſe religion which obtain'd ſoon after the flood) and 
for this reaſon muſt have many things 'alike, as indeed all religions 
had; but it is no more juſt to infer from thence, that the Druids 
ow'd their religion to the Greeks, than that the Greeks ow'd their re- 
ligion to the Jews, for their two religions had many the ſame tenets, 
and ſeveral like ceremonies*. If the Druids owed but very little with 
reſpec to their tenets and religion to the Greeks, much leſs with re- 
card to the eſtabliſhment of their order, and regular Prieſthood. The 
Greeks had no ſuch Prieſts among them any where; and it would be 
very abſurd to imagine, that they ſhould ſet up an order in diftant 
countries, which they had made no experiment of in their own *. 

Now if the pretenſions of the Greeks are ſo weakly founded, we 
may fafely conclude, that no other foreign nation has any right to 
claim the honour of erecting and eſtabliſhing this ancient order a- 
mong the Gauls and Britans*. 

It being therefore pretty certain, that the Druids were a regular 


order of Prieſts, inſtituted and form'd at firſt in the countries of Bri- 
tain, or Gaul, and peculiar to thoſe two nations, an order gradually 


faſhion'd, and ſhap'd, partly by their own invention, aſſiſted by the 
general cuſtoms of all the Gentile world, and partly from the adopt- 
ed precepts of ſome philoſophers they convers'd with, increafing, 
after age, till by it's luxuriancy it attracted the eyes and admiration of all 
the curious and the learned, the next enquiry muſt be, which of theſe 
two nations is intitled to the honour of giving birth to this Order. 


GHAF VL 
That Druidiſm had it's firſt riſe in Britain. 
A S it appears from reaſon and hiftory, that there are no con- 


clufive arguments to prove that Druidiſm was a foreign inſti- 
tution, nor a rule and diſcipline tranſplanted from the more poliſh d 


_ ee chap. I. lib. ii. * Some will have them to be derived from the 


As ſacrifices, luſtrations, feſtivals, one ſu- Egyptians, becauſe they are faid by Dionyſius the 
preme God, and immortality of the ſoul. African to have celebrated the Orgyes of Bacchus. 
i « Non a Græcis igitur (viz. Druid) fed Bri- Warb. Div. Legat. vol. I. pag. 136. 


« tannis.” Hoffman. in Dru. pag. 111. nations, 
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nationsof the Eaſt, tis the leſs to be wonder d at, that it ſhould be firſt 
invented and eſtabliſh'd in Britain, and thence tranſlated into Gaul: 
for if it had been introduc d by any foreign philoſopher, it would moſt 
probably have been firſt taught in Gaul, and next in Britain: if it 
had been primarily fetch d from Greece, it would have paſs d firſt 
from Greece to the Grecian Colony of Marſeilles, thence ſpread into 
Gaul, and from Gaul to Britain; but as it was not a borrowed 
Order, as is apparent from the foregoing chapter, it is at leaſt as likely 
in the nature of things, that it ſhould have had it's riſe in Britain, 
as in Gaul, and where things are in their own nature equally poſ- 
ſible and probable, the ſuperiour weight of teſtimonies, on which 
hand ſoever it lies, ſhall eftabliſk the one and reject the other. Now 
Ceſar is a very expreſs evidence in this matter. Diſciplina, in Bri- 
« tannia reperta, atque in Galliam tranſlata eſſe exiſtimatur. 
The French, indeed, are unwilling to own their forefathers in- 
debted ſo much to this iſland, but have no arguments on their ſide, 


ſufficient to ſet aſide ſo great an authority as that of Ceſar, who was 


too curious to want the beſt information that was to be had in ſo 
material a point, and of too noble a mind to record any thing upon 
light and trivial grounds. Tis true, we had our inhabitants from 
Gaul, as the neareſt of the continent to Britain, and with 
the inhabitants came the Celtic „but the Druids had no 
being when this iſland was peopled, their diſcipline being invented 
afterwards"; and therefore Britain's having it's inhabitants from Gaul, 
will by no means prove that they had alſo the Druids from that 
country. I muſt here obſerve, that none of the ancient authors 
deny what Ceſar advances, Strabo, and Pomponius Mela, in their 


obſervations on the Druids copying him as their beſt Guide", Tacitus 


in no point contradicting him; and to filence all our wonders, how 
Britans ſhould give an Order of prieſthood to their neareſt neighbours 
the Gauls, I muſt take notice that Pliny (who is more circumſtantial 
in the rites of Druidiſm than any other) ſays that the Britans were 
ſo exceſſively devoted to all the myſteries of magic, that they might 
ſeem to have taught even the Perſians themſelves that art. There 
is another circumſtance worthy our notice in what Ceſar ſays, which 


is, that the inſtitution of the Druids was maintain'd with greater 


ſtrictneſs, and purity, in Britain than in Gaul; and that when the 
Gauls were at : bo in any point relating to this diſcipline, their 


See book I. ch. iii. y « Britannia hodie eam (viz. Magiam) atto- 
= As is plain from the Germans, Danes, *© nit celebrat tantis ceremoniis, ut eam Perſis 
Swedes, Ruſſians, who were branches of the Celts, dediſſe videri poflit.” Plin. lib. xxx. chap. I. 
and yet have no Druids. See ch. iii. lib. ii. % Druidz, ita ſuos appellant Magos.” Ibid. 
* See Leland de Scr. Brit. pag. 3. lib. xvi. ch. 44- ad ſinem. 
* Lib. xxx. ch. i. 
4 X cuſtom 
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cuſtom was to go over to Britain for their better information“. Does 
not this in a great meaſure intimate and confirm that the Gauls were 
taught this diſcipline by the Britans, and that when any difficulty 
occurr d, they had recourſe to the firſt fountain of inſtruction? Theſe 
teſtimonies are too many and particular, 'to give way to modern Jea- 
louſies, and national envy, and therefore we have reaſon to conclude, 
that Druidiſm had it's firſt riſe in Britain, till the contrary is better 
ſupported *. And here, before we take our leave of theſe conteſted 
points, it can't but be obſerv'd how one truth fupports another, and 
how both reaſon and hiſtory (notwithſtanding the little cavils againſt 
him ·) unite to confirm and eftabliſh every thing that this illuſtrious 
author gives us on theſe heads. Ceſar ſays, the Germans had no 
Druids ; the Germans are loath to own this, but cannot prove they 
had; and tho' their religion was really in the bottom the ſame with 
that of the Gauls and Britans, yet, with theſe laſt the Prieſthood 
might be more regular, of greater dignity, of higher ſpeculation, 
more intent on the myſteries of their ſuperſtition, claſs d into ſocieties, 
and theſe ſocieties dignify'd with the particular name of Druid; and 
this is all Ceſar ſays and intends, in which he is fo far from being 
contradicted by Tacitus that from the general character which is 
given in that author of the Germans, and their prieſts, he is indeed 
ſupported and confirm'd. 

Again, Ceſar ſays, that the inſtitution of theſe Druids was firſt in- 
vented in Britain. France would not willingly be indebted to her 
neighbours in a point of ſuch conſequence and antiquity ; but this 
humour of hers will not deprive ſo great an author as Ceſar of the 
weight, which he muſt always have with unprejudic'd readers, till ſhe 
can produce teſtimonies of equal or ſuperiour authority to refute him. 


CHAP. VII. — 
The Dignity and Power of the Druids. 


F we have ſo much reaſon to follow Ceſar in the account he gives 
us of the conteſted points abovemention'd, we can with no fort 

of juſtice deſert him in things which are not at all controverted. 
« There were two ſorts of nobles in Britain, the one ſacred, the 

cc other civil or rather military; for moſt of their civil diſputes were 
« decided by the Druids. The firſt order of the Britiſh nobility was 
cc that of the Druids,the ſecond of the Equites. The preſence of the 


* Et nunc qui diligentius eam rem cognoſcere had their Religion from Britain. pag. 13. vol. I. 
volunt, illo (viz. Britanniam) diſcendi cauſa pro- r Czfar. | 5 
ficiſcuntur. | * See Lipſius in Tacit. de M. G. & Schedius. 
- 4 The author of La Rel. de Gaulois (ſuppos'd chap. iii. lib. ii. | 
Mr. Martine) ingenuouſly confeſſes that the Gauls 

« Druids 
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« Druids was neceſſary in all acts of devotion; they were to take 
care of all publick and private ſacrifices, and to explain deciſiwely e- 
very thing relating to religion. | 

The government of youth was under their direction, and none but 
thoſe who were educated by them were adjudg'd capable of publick 
. employments. By them all publick as well as private controverhes 
were decided, and if any notorious crimes were committed, as mur- 
ther, or the like; any diſpute concerning lands, or inheritance, by 
them it was determin d; they conferr'd proper rewards upon the 
worthy, and appointed puniſhments for the guilty, and their judg- 
ment was deciſive, for if any one was refractory, he was excluded 
from their ſacrifices, which of all other was accounted the moſt grie- 
vous puniſhment, thoſe who were ſo excluded, being from that time 
look d upon as impious and deteſtable, every one ſhunning their com- 
pany as contagious ; nor could ſuch claim any benefit of the law, or 
ſucceed to honours and dignities, which might otherwiſe fall to their 
ſhare. Beſides this, as the Druids had the ſole priviledge of explain- 
ing the appearances of the victim's entrails, and manag d all the ſe- 
crets of augury and divination, they may be reckon'd the principal 
engines, and governours of the ſtate; and indeed it was not law- 
ful for the King himſelf to reſolve, or enter upon any important 
action, without the concurrence of the Druids. The fame au- 
thor informs us, that the Druids fat on golden thrones, liv'd in large 
palaces, and far d fumptuouſly ; and if we credit a modern author, 
the ruins of the Druid palace in the country of the Carnutes (where 
the annual aſſembly for the Gauliſh Druids was held) are ſtill plainly 
to be ſeen, and conſiderable in themſelves. 

As theſe priviledges could not but give them great power in times 
of peace, they had alſo proportionable weight in times of war: they 
were indeed by law excus'd from attending upon the army, and from 
all the difficulties and fatigues of war, nor were they burthen'd with 
any expence on that account; yet did they frequently attend the mi- 
litary expeditions, as at the battle of Angleſea, praying with great fer- 
vency to their God's with hands lifted up to heaven -; where Tacitus 
calls the Britans Fanaticum agmen, as lead om by their Druids. Their 
preſence was extreamly uſeful, in the field as well as in the time of 
peace, for in the day of battle, their office was to animate their 
troops by inculcating the immortality of the ſoul, and affuring them 
either of victory, or a paſſage into a ſtate of happineſs; nay, ſome- 


times they prevented bloodſhed, and made peace; for Diod. Sic. in- 


Kade, Js aug evoperuor Aguidagy nas THlug raps Mathers  Magiſtrat. in Senat. pag. 538. Edit. Paris. 
ellas xa Thy ann Zoficar, wr ae, To Bache ule a6 In agro Carnotenſi exſtare adhuc, veſtigia præ- 
=qarlur, ad Hehe Sas, wi To jr ans eee ag, Clara Palatii Druidum. Bul. in Frick. 145. Ro- 
rug d Bama; auluv uTignla; xa; ax; — Th; villacd. Hiftor. Carnotens. 

None, uy Beavers xabnpuires, xa orc peoyancs oix2vla, : ; : | 
x21 % exper. Dion. Chryſoſtom de Recul. » Tacit. Ann. lib. xiv. ch. xxx. 
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ping in between two armies ready to engage, have pacify d them as 
effectually as if ſome wild beaſts, had been tam d by inchantments. 
When they had reſolv d upon a battle, they vow'd the to Mars”, 
the ſuperfluous living creatures which they took they ſacrific d, the 
reſt they convey'd into one publick repoſitory, which was a place of 
worſhip, and, when once there, no one dar d be ſo impious, as to 
take any thing away. As to treaties they held it unlawtul to enter 
into any thing of that kind with foreigners *. 

The Druids had not only theſe priviledges and authority 
over their countrymen, but they had alſo a fort of government among 
themſelves. There was one Druid who preſided over all the reſt, and 
with him the chief authority (in all matters relating to the Order) 
was lodg'd : when he died, if any one was more noble and famous 
than the reſt, he ſucceeded ; but if ſeveral had an equal claim, he was 
choſen by the ſuffrages of the Druids, and ſometimes the election has 
been known to be decided by the force of arms*. This is faid by 
Ceſar of the government of the Druids among the Gauls ; and as 
there was this Arch-druid in Gaul to preſide in all caſes of difficulty, 
importance, and ſolemnity; ſo doubtleſs in Britain, (whence the Gauls 
had their plan) for the ſame reaſons, there was lodg'd the fame, or 
like authority in one, or more fuperiour Druids, it being altogether 
improbable- that peace, diſcipline, and a regular 7 
Juſtice could be preferv'd in any Order or ſociety of men, where 
there was no ſuch proper ſubordination. 

According to ſome accounts the chief authority among the Britiſh 
Druids was lodg'd in twenty-five Flamens or fuperiour Priefts, over 
which preſided three Arch-flamens, all which Flamens continued in 
England till the time of King Lucius, A. D. 179, when Chriſtianity 
came in. However that be, there was another kind of authority among 


the Druids, much better fu 


annual aſſembly; and this ſeems to have been the fu 


e court, or 
laſt reſort for juſtice. For the common conveniency of all the nation, 


the Gauls held this aſſembly in the country of the Carnutes ; as Ceſar 


obſerves, the middle ſpot of all Gaul, lying between the rivers Loire 


and Seine, where they approach neareſt to one the other : here there 


was a place conſecrated for that purpoſe, and at the appointed time, 
all thoſe who had any controverhes which could not be adjuſted 
elſewhere, came and paid entire obedience to the decrees of this aſ- 
ſembly : "Tis not to be i 
to attend this aſſembly, in a place choſen for the more commodious 
Lib. v. 
7 Czar ibid. 
* Gollut's Axioms of the Druids, Ax. 25. 
* Czfar ibid. 


d Ptolemzus Lucenſis. See Lel. de Ser. Brit. 825 
© See Stillingf. Or. Sac. Antiquities of the Bri- 
tiſh Churches, from pag. 36 to 52. 


reſort 


forms us *, that even upon the day of battle theſe Philoſophers, ſtep- 


adminiſtration of 


pported in hiſtory, which conſiſted in their 


imagin'd that the Britiſh Druids were oblig'd 
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reſort of the Gauls, but without any d to the conveniency of 
Britain, altho it is not ſaid that the Britiſh Druids had any court of 
Judicature of this kind; but, as the diſcipline of this Order was ftric- 
ter in Britain than in Gaul, it is not to be ſuppos'd that they wee 
without a convention, ſo n to preſerve peace, and finally ſettle 
all diſputes of a higher nature, or of more difficult int tion, and 
therefore we may reaſonably conclude, that for the ſame purpoſes 
which induc'd the Gauliſh Druids to inſtitute an aſſembly of this kind, 
the Britiſh Druids alſo had a court of ſovereign appeal, or general 
annual meeting of the ſtates in a proper place in their own nation. 


S 


Of the Druid Diſcipline, the Quality and Admiſſion of their Diſciples, 
the Privacy, Time, Priviledges, and Manner of their Inſtruction, 
their Correction. | 


HE great priviledges and authority of this Order made people 


fond of being admitted into it, and parents and guardians 
thought they could not do better for children of the higheſt birth 
than ſend them to the Druids to be inſtructed. Some think that the 
Druids not only kept ſchools for the education of youth, (which was 
their peculiar province) but liv'd in ſocieties in a conventual man- 
ner; and indeed it is not eaſy to imagine, how they could preſerve 
their Arcana, read lectures in every kind of Philoſophy, and keep up 
their diſtinction from the vulgar, without ſome kind of collegiate aſ- 
ſemblies. This inſtruction was inſtill'd into youth in the moſt pri- 
vate manner; ſome Cave, or retir'd and ſacred Wood,, or ſome rocky 
Karn, being the appointed place of Tuition; in which retirement the 
ſcholars were gradually introduc'd into the ſeveral parts of learning, 
and ſlowly, the education not being compleated in leſs than twenty 


years, for one who was to be initiated. No one was capable of pub- 


lick employments who had not been educated under a Druid *. They 


* © Nobiliſſimos gentis” Pompon. Mela lib. iii. 
chap. ii. See Galtruch P. H. lib. iii. ch. iv. Di- 
vitiacus, ah intimate client of Pompon. Att. and 
Cicero, and friend to Jul. Cæſar, Prince of the 
dui, was a Druid, and had a principality in Bri- 
tain as well as in Gaul. See Leland de Scr. Brit. 
pag. 3. Cicero to Attic. 

Academia ampliſſima exiſtimatur fuiſle in 
&« filva Carnotenſi, eo loco ubi nunc Urbs a Drui- 
* dibus nuncupata Gallice Dreux, et in Pagis 
«* Syivz Vicinis (ut Rovillardus) Druidarum Do- 
mus dicuntur ; & non procul ab Auguſtoduno, 
* (ubi Imagines Druidatum- de Montfaucon Eru- 
te ſunt) altera Acad. in monte Gallice Mon- 
* tedru.” Frick. 147. in Bulzo. © Druides in- 


* geniis celſiores (ut Authoritas Pythagorz decre- 


vit) ſodalitiis aſtricti conſortiiſque, Quæſtionibus 


cc occultarum rerum altarumque erecti ſunt, & de- 


ſpectantes humana pronuntiarunt Animas im- 


cc mortales. Ammian. Marc. lib. xv. Rowl. 234. 

Il faut etre enſeignẽ dedans les Bocages Sa- 
c crez”* Gollut's Memoires, Ax. 1. Clam, in 
cc ſpecu, aut abditis faltibus.” Pompon. Mela. lib. 
iii. ch. ii. Diu, vicenis annis” ibid. Nonnulli 
e annos vicenos in Diſciplina permanent” Czf. 
lib. vi. “Non in Urbibus & magnis Civitatibus 
c fed in lucis & nemoribus veluti Anachoretas, a 
te ſtrepitu & turba populari remotas ſedes habuiſle.” 
Bul. in Frick. Lucan. lib. i. In ruinoſis locis, 
« aut ſylveſtribus”, viz. in rocky Karns, where 
the Stones were ſcatter'd, as in heaps of ruin'd 
buildings. 

s Galtruch, Hiſt. Poet. ibid, 
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did not permit parents to intermeddle in the education of their chil- 
dren, it being one of their fix'd rules that children were to be-brought 
up at a diſtance from, or out of the preſence of their parents till they 
attain'd to fourteen years. They had this rule alſo among them, 
that young people (who I ſuppoſe were not to be initiated) were to 
be diſmiſs'd from ſchool when they had the courage and reſolution to 
fight for the publick liberty. Under the direction of the Druids the 
moſt ſingular part of inſtruction was that of learning a great number 
of verſes by heart, for they did not think it lawful to commit what 
related to their particular diſcipline to writing. They us'd alſo al- 
legory and fable (as the Orientals) to convey their doctrines into pre- 
viouſly, adapted, and well prepar'd minds, without being at all un- 
derſtood by, or made obnoxious to the refuſal, and profanation of the 
ludicrous and perverſe. They ſeem to have purfued the method of 
teaching their myſteries memoriter for ſeveral reaſons ; becauſe they 
would not have their myſteries become too familiar to the vulgar, in 
this, as in many other particulars reſembling the Egyptians '; nor be 
divulg'd and expos'd to the caprice of foreign countries ; nor their 
ſcholars truſt too much to the written letter, and neglect to cultivate 
their memory, and, it may be obſerv d, that we find ſeveral inſtances 
in hiſtory of the ſame cuſtom among the wiſeſt Heathens. Lycur- 
« ous and the Lawgivers of other cities thought it better to imprint 
« their laws in the minds of their citizens, than to engrave them in 
« Tablets, where they might lye neglected and unregarded ; and 
« Plutarch informs us that Numa's facred books and writings were 
« buryed with him by his orders, (perhaps in compliance with the 
opinion of his friend Pythagoras, © imitating herein the legiſlators of 
« Greece, who inculcated the contents of their laws ſo long into 
„ the hearts and minds of their Prieſts, that their underſtanding be- 
« came, as it were, living libraries of thoſe ſacred volumes, it being 
« efteem'd a profanation of ſuch myſteries to commit their ſecrets 
« unto dead letters. Such was alſo the opinion of Pythagoras and 
Socrates, neither of whom left any thing behind them committed to 
Writing. 5 

When therefore the Diſciples of Pythagoras periſh'd in the flames 
during the Metapontine tumults, the diſcipline, and ſcience of that 
Philoſopher expir'd for the moſt part with them; for their memories 


The Parents never ſuffer'd their ſons to come * Pott. Antiq. Græ. vol. i. pag. 142. 
near them in any publick place till they could bear Di. Laert. indeed, in the Life of Plato, ſays 
arms. Cæſar. Gollut. M. Axi. 28. that compos'd three Books, and Pliny 
i Gollut. Ax. 21. (lib. xiv. ch. xvii.) quotes a book of Pythagoras, 
* Cæſ. ibid. This, Sheringham pag. 108 thinks but all ſuppos'd ſpurious. vid. Syntagm. de Druid. 


to ſavour of the cuſtoms of the Hebrews, they ha- pag. 160. 
ving been as fond as any nation, of oral tradition. P Tue & ovuPopas lug xalaoxuon; Tvs be (lays 


| « Fgyptii ſacra ſua pollui, ſi vulgarentur, cre- Porphyrius) ountwure xa d uten, ag flog ws To gu- 
« dentes“ Mont. Kempiana xLII. Grow e — axps Tols jorwy Twv = 


= Cæſar lib. vi. reg f auer. Syntag. de Dr. 159. 
| | 5 Were 
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repoſitories in which they had preſerv'd thoſe treaſures 


of knowledge which their great founder had left them. All theſe 


therefore were irrecoverably loſt, and nothing more was preſerv'd than 
- what ſome novitiate ſcholars who were never admitted into the my- 


ſteries, could remember and very badly explain. Socrates diſputing 


with Phedrus in favour of teaching by word of mouth, rather than 


by written doctrines, ſays that written books reſemble the works of a 
Painter where the portray'd animals appear, indeed, as if they had 
real life, but if you aſk them any queſtion, they can give you no an- 


ſwer. © You may think, adds he, that written diſcourſes might ſpeak 
« to you, as if they heard, and underſtood what is faid, but if, defir- 


« ing to know the bottom and grounds of things, you enquire into, 
« and endeavour to examine what they ſay, they ſignify but one and 


« the ſame thing over and over again; and believe me as ſoon as ever 


« a diſcourſe is written down, it remains always the ſame; to the 


« learned it is intelligible, perhaps, to the vulgar it is not, and never 
« ſhall be fo, and it is difficult to ſay what degree of underſtanding 
« jt will fuit, and what it will not ſuit. When it is wrongfully and in- 
« juriouſly blam'd and ill treated, it ſtands immediately in need of it's 
ce father's aſſiſtance, for it can neither revenge itſelf for the injuries it 
« receives, nor clear itſelf of any miſrepreſentations. How much 
« more excellent and efficacious is the other way of inſtruction ? the 
« knowledge, I mean, which is written and engrav'd in the mind of 
« him that teacheth, who knows what and before whom, he is to 
« ſpeak, how and what he is to inculcate, and what he is to con- 
« ceal. He ſows not his corn in a hot bed, where it ſhall ſoon ſprout, 
« flouriſh for a few days, then languiſh and decay, but like a ſkilful 
« huſbandman, ſows his field, and waits patiently for a few months 
« in juſt expectation of a plentyful harveſt. In ſhort, Socrates al- 
lows only of writing, in order to enrich and aſſiſt the memory of the 
teacher, but by no means proper to inſtruct the ſcholar. 

After the example of the antients, (the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and 
Aſſyrians) the Druids compris'd all the particulars of their religion, 
and morality in hymns, the number of which, as Mr. Martine fays, 
was ſo great that the verſes which compos'd them amounted to 20000. 
In juſtification of this part of their diſcipline, it muſt be obſerv'd, 
that the ſubject matter of verſes is eaſier learnt by means of the metre, 
and more eaſily retain'd, than what is expreſs d in proſe. 

Of the particular forts of verſes which the Bards us d, there is an 
account in the ingenious Dr. John David Rhys's Rudiments, &c. of 
the Britiſh language; and Mr. E. Lhwyd is there of opinion, that 
e the oldeſt kind of Britiſh verſe is that call'd by Rhys's Grammar 


1 See Caftlenau's Tranſlat. of La Ramee. Cou- La Relig. de Gaul. iii. pag. 59. 
tumes de Gaulois. * See Archceol. Brit. pag. 250. 
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did not permit parents to intermeddle in the education of their chil- 
dren, it being one of their fix'd rules that children were to be brought 
up at a diſtance from, or out of the preſence of their parents till they 
attain'd to fourteen years. They had this rule alſo among them, 
that young people (who I ſuppoſe were not to be initiated) were to 
be diſmiſs d from ſchool when they had the courage and reſolution to 
fight for the publick liberty. Under the direction of the Druids the 
moſt ſingular part of inſtruction was that of learning a great number 
of verſes by heart, for they did not think it lawful to commit what 
related to their particular diſcipline to writing. They us d alſo al- 
legory and fable (as the Orientals) to convey their doctrines into pre- 
viouſly, adapted, and well prepar'd minds, without being at all un- 
derſtood by, or made obnoxious to the refuſal, and profanation of the 
ludicrous and perverſe. They ſeem to have purfued the method of 
teaching their myſteries memoriter for ſeveral reaſons; becauſe they 
would not have their myſteries become too familiar to the vulgar, in 
this, as in many other particulars reſembling the Egyptians '; nor be 
divulg'd and expos'd to the caprice of foreign countries ; nor their 
{ſcholars truſt too much to the written letter, and neglect to cultivate 
their memory, and, it may be obſerv'd, that we find ſeveral inſtances 
in hiſtory of the ſame cuſtom among the wiſeſt Heathens. * Lycur- 
« ous and the Lawygivers of other cities thought it better to imprint 
« their laws in the minds of their citizens, than to engrave them in 
« Tablets, where they might lye neglected and unregarded ; and 
« Plutarch informs us that Numa's facred books and writings were 
« buryed with him by his orders,” (perhaps in compliance with the 
opinion of his friend Pythagoras,) © imitating herein the legiſlators of 
« Greece, who inculcated the contents of their laws ſo long into 
e the hearts and minds of their Prieſts, that their underſtanding be- 
« came, as it were, living libraries of thoſe ſacred volumes, it being 
c eſteem'd a profanation of ſuch myſteries to commit their ſecrets 
« unto dead letters Such was alſo the opinion of Pythagoras and 
Socrates, neither of whom left any thing behind them committed to 
writing *. | 

When therefore the Diſciples of Pythagoras periſh'd in the flames 
during the Metapontine tumults, the diſcipline, and ſcience of that 
Philoſopher expir'd for the moſt part with them; for their memories 


The Parents never ſuffer'd their ſons to come Pott. Antiq. Græ. vol. i. pag. 142. 
near them in any publick place till they could bear Di. Laert. indeed, in the Life of Plato, ſays 
arms. Cæſar. Gollut. M. Axi. 28. that compos'd three Books, and Pliny 
i Gollut. Ax. 21. (lib. xiv. ch. xvii.) quotes a book of W 
* Czf. ibid. This, Sheringham pag. 108 thinks but all ſuppos'd ſpurious. vid. Syntagm. de Drui 
to ſavour of the cuſtoms of the Hebrews, they ha- pag. 160. 
ving been as fond as any nation, of oral tradition. P Ter N ovuPopas lag xalacoxuon; Tv; ara; ( lays 
| 66 Fgyptii ſacra ſua pollui, fi vulgarentur, cre- Porphyrius) cura xa A exionum, agonleg tv rng c- 
« dentes” Mont. Kempiana xL11. Or0w ers xb axps Tols porwy 3 wage 
= Cæſar lib. vi. Toy; 15 COR IP Syntag. de Dr. 159. 
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repoſitories in which they had preſerv'd thoſe treaſures 
of knowledge which their great founder had left them. All theſe 


therefore were irrecoverably loſt, and nothing more was preſery'd than 
- what ſome novitiate ſcholars who were never admitted into the my- 


ſteries, could remember and very badly explain. Socrates diſputing 


with Phedrus in favour of teaching by word of mouth, rather than 


by written doctrines, ſays that written books reſemble the works of a 
Painter where the yd animals appear, indeed, as if they had 


real life, but if you aſk them any queſtion, they can give you no an- 
ſwer. © You may think, adds he, that written diſcourſes might ſpeak 


4 to you, as if they heard, and underſtood what is ſaid, but if, defir- 


C ing to know the bottom and grounds of things, you enquire into, 
and endeavour to examine what they ſay, they ſignify but one and 


« the ſame thing over and over again; and believe me as ſoon as ever 


« a diſcourſe is written down, it remains always the ſame; to the 


« learned it is intelligible, perhaps, to the vulgar it is not, and never 
c ſhall be fo, and it is difficult to ſay what degree of underſtanding 


cc it will fuit, and what it will not ſuit. When it is wrongfully and in- 


cc juriouſly blam'd and ill treated, it ſtands immediately in need of it's 
&« father's aſſiſtance, for it can neither revenge itſelf for the injuries it 
&« receives, nor clear itſelf of any miſrepreſentations. How much 
«© more excellent and efficacious is the other way of inſtruction ? the 
& knowledge, I mean, which is written and engrav'd in the mind of 
&« him that teacheth, who knows what and before whom, he is to 
ce ſpeak, how and what he is to inculcate, and what he is to con- 
c ceal. He ſows not his corn in a hot bed, where it ſhall ſoon ſprout, 
&« flouriſh for a few days, then languiſh and decay, but like a ſkilful 
« huſbandman, ſows his field, and waits patiently for a few months 
« in juſt expectation of a plentyful harveſt*.” In ſhort, Socrates al- 


lows only of writing, in order to enrich and aſſiſt the memory of the 


teacher, but by no means proper to inſtruct the ſcholar. 

After the example of the antients, (the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and 
Aſſyrians) the Druids compris'd all the particulars of their religion, 
and morality in hymns, the number of which, as Mr. Martine ſays, 
was ſo great that the verſes which compos d ho amounted to 20000. 
In juſtification of this part of their diſcipline, it muſt be obſerv'd, 
that the ſubje& matter of verſes is eaſier learnt by means of the metre, 
and more eaſily retain'd, than what is expreſs d in proſe. 

Of the particular Gets of verſes which the Bards us'd, there is an 
account in the ingenious Dr. John David Rhys 8 Rudiments, &c. of 
the Britiſh language; and Mr. E. Lhwyd 1 is there of opinion, that 
“the oldeſt kind of Britiſh verſe is that call'd by Rhys's Grammar 


1 See Caſtlenau's Tranſlat. of La Ramee. Cou- La Relig. de Gaul. iii. pag. 59. 
tumes de Gaulois. * See Archceol. Brit. pag. 250. 
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« Englyn Milur”, and “ that 'twas in this fort of metre the Druids 
« taught their Diſciples, of which there are ſome traditional remains 
« to this day in Wales Cornwall, and Scotland”, and a farther 
teſtimony the verſes themſelves bear to this truth, in that they gene- 
rally contain ſome divine or moral doctrine *. 


As the Bards (an inferiour claſs of Druids) were remarkable for 


an extraordinary talent of memory; this teaching memoriter, and 
by verſe, was likely their office, whilſt the ſuperiours of the Order 
were employ'd in higher ſpeculations, or the more ſecret and ſolemn 
s of du 

The Dru were exceedingly ſtrict in their diſcipline, nice and 
punctual to the laſt degree in every thing that related to worſhip, 
their ordinances *, and civil duties; and it was one of their maxims » 
that all fathers of families were to be eſteem d as in their own 
houſes, and have power of lite and death over wives, children, and 
ſervants; and in order to give weight and attention to their general 
publick aſſemblies, and oblige others to the greater punctuality of ap- 
pearance there, they practis d, as it is ſaid, that cruel cuſtom (which 
Pliny reports of the Cigonii) of cutting in pieces him who came laſt. 

The Druids were great lovers of filence, inſomuch that if any one 
during their aſſemblies or ſacrifices, was found pratilng, they cut off, 
after the third admonition, a large piece of his robe; and if, after 
that, he offended a fourth time, they puniſh'd him moſt rigorouſly *. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Druideſſes, and whether the Germans had any Female Druides. 


HE female Druids were ſometimes regulars, conſecrated to 

particular Gods and Temples, bound to obſerve particular ce- 
remonies, and peculiar forms of diſcipline as well as the men ; they 
had three forts of Druideſſes, (ſays la Rel. des Gaul. vol. i. pag. 206) 
the firſt claſs were Virgins during life; the ſecond, tho marry'd, ſaw 
their huſbands but once in the year for to have children, and were 
oblig'd to attend the Temples continually ; the third fort never ſe- 
parated from their huſbands, but govern'd their families, brought up 
children, and labour d as mak as became their {ex and circum- 
ſtances. : 


A. D. 1743. At Bala in Merionethſhire an that their compoſitions have both ſpirit and inven- 
annual meeting and feſtival of the Bards is cele- tion. 
brated. There aſſemble t er 60 or 70 Har- « Lhuyd. Ibid. 251. 
pers, the greateſt part of w compoſe extem- » Galtruchius's Hift. Poetique, lib. iii. chap. iv. 
pore verſes, or couplets, in the © Welſh tc tongue, and * Gollut's Axions of the Druids. Ax. 38, & 39- 
ſet them to their Harps. In all this company of Rowland pag. 61. 
muſical Poets ſcarce fix of them can read or write, » Guenebald pag. 29. 
and yet ſome of them have ſuch a poetick genius 
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The third fort of theſe, have nothing different from the common 


duties of other women, but the firſt and ſecond fort of female Druids 
may both be diſcover d in the accounts we have from Strabo and 


Pomponius Mela of the Iſland Sena, and by attending to this diſtinc- 
tion, theſe two 


Geographers may perhaps be reconcil'd. This ſmall 
Iſland was either on the Britiſh or Gauliſh coaſt, and conſequently 


the inhabitants of the Druid perſuaſion. Strabo ſays that men never 
landed here, but that the women paſſing over in ' ſhips and having 
convers'd with their huſbands, return'd again to the iſland, and to 
their c which was to worſhip Bacchus, (the God to whom they 
were conſecrated) with rites and ſacrifices : that every year it was 
their cuſtom to unroof their Temple, and to renew the covering, the 
ſame day, before ſun-ſet, by the united labours of all the women; 
of whom, if any one dropt or loſt the burthen ſhe was carrying to 
compleat this facred work, ſhe was torn in pieces by the reſt, (a 
thing not uncommon during the Orgies*) and the ſeveral limbs of this 
unhappy companion they carry 'd round their Temple, with rejoice- 
ings proper to the ſolemnities of Bacchus, untill their fury abated. 


Of this cruel rite, Strabo ſays, there always happened ſome inſtance 


whenever the annual ſolemnity of uncovering their temple was cele- 
brated. - This iſland is generally ſuppos d to be the fame as the 
Sena of which Pompon. Mela * gives the following account. © Sena, 
t fituated in the Britiſh ſea over-againſt the land of the Ofiſmii (in 
« Gaul) is famous for the oracle of a Gauliſh Deity, whoſe Prieſteſſes 


c“ devoted to perpetual virginity, are faid to be nine. in number. They 
&« are call'd Gallicenæ, ſuppoſed to be of great genius, and rare en- 


'« dowments ; capable of raiſing ſtorms by their incantations, of tranſ- 


« forming n n into what animals they pleaſe; of curing ail- 
« ments, reckon'd by others beyond the reach of medicine; quick at 
« diſcerning, and able to foretell what is to come, but eaſy of 
« addreſs only to failors, and thoſe who come to this iſland on 

urpoſe, to confult them.” Here are two ſorts of the Druideſſes, 
both conſecrated, one claſs conſorting only with their huſbands once 
in the year, the other conſiſting of perpetual Virgins, and poſſibly 
theſe two Orders might ſubſiſt together on the ſame iſle ; ſo far there- 
fore theſe ancient authors do not contradict each other; but, as to the 
ſituation of this famous iſland, neither the antients nor abs are 
eaſy to be reconcil'd ; neither ſhall I carry the reader aſide into ſuch 


great, and not material uncertainties. 
The learned Keyſler, pag. 378. labours to prove that the Germans 


had theſe female Druids as well as the Gauls and Britans. I muſt 


0 RY. iv. 4 Ms Fach. 
vi utbands. * Lib. iii. chap. viii. 
e of Pentheus, Orpheus, and the f Al. r 


Montf. tom. i. part ii. 5 


beg 
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beg the reader's patience whilſt I examine what he advances, becauſe 
I think it contradicts what antient hiſtory aſſures us of, I mean, that 
the Germans had no Druids. It cannot be deny'd but that the Ger- 
mans had their Sacrz Fatidicæ, as moſt nations had; but that the 
antient Germans ever call'd theſe Druids, is by no means plain; nei- 
ther does it at all follow from the Germans having their fortune-tellers, 
that they had the diſcipline, and order of the Druids among them, 
any more than that the Egyptians had their Druids, becauſe they had 
the rites of divining at leaſt as plentyfully as the Germans. The 
Fatidicz of the Gauls were of Druid parentage, or at leaſt admitted 
into the Order, and therefore properly call'd Druids, but the Fatidicz 
of the Germans never had that title. Keyſler goes on, after produ- 
cing many inſtances of inſcriptions to the Deæ-Matres in Germany, 
(which, however, cannot certainly be aſcrib'd to the antient Germans, 
for they might as likely, if not more ſo, have been erected by the 
Romans diſpers d over the ſeveral cities of Germany) and tells us pag. 


446. Ipſas has mulieres . Druides adhuc ante annos zoo, et quod 


c excurrit apud Bituricenſes fuiſſe indicat Guil. Pariſienſis; but the 


Bituricenſes were indeed a people of antient Gaul, and that the Gauls 


had their Druid women no one ever deny d. Quas matres Deas 


c appellant inſcriptiones, eas mulieres Druides, hoc eſt, Sacerdotes 
« & Divinas nominant Scriptores.” ibid. It is true, antient authors 
do call the Fatidicæ of the Gauls, Druids, but no other, and the 


inſtances there produc'd from pag. 447, by the learned author, prove' 


no more; for Diocleſian was among the Tungri in Gaul *, when he 
was inform'd by a female Druid that he ſhould become Emperour. 
The female Druid who foretold the fatal end of Alexander Severus's 
expedition, ſpoke to him in the Gauliſh tongue, whence it is to be 
inferr'd that ſhe was of Gauliſh birth. When Aurelian was follici- 
tous to know whether the purple ſhould continue in his family, he 
is faid, ©« Gallicanas conſuluiſſe Dryades. The following inſcrip- 
tion, Silvano Sacr. Et Nymphis loci, ARETE DRUB, Antiſtita 
Somno monita D. Gruter P. LVIII. ir: 9. was found at Metz on 
the Moſelle in Gaul. The Cimbri a branch of the Northern Ger- 
mans living in, and near the Cimbrica Gherſoneſe, call'd their Fa- 
tidicæ Alyrunæ, or Aliorumnæ Hellirunæ, Alrunæ, Alirunz, 1. e. Holy 


Prieſteſſes; (as Keyſler 461. explains thoſe terms.) Now it cannot 


be imagin'd, that there would have been ſuch particular names (all 
from one original) for the German Fatidicz, and fuch an univerſal 
filence as to the name of Druid, unleſs the Druid Fatidicæ of the 
Britans and Gauls, had ſome peculiarities, and ſuch diſtinguiſhing 
marks as could not be juſtly aſcrib'd to the Fatidicæ of their neigh- 


r Vopiſc. in Numeriano chap. xiv. : i Vopiſc. in Aurel. cap. xliv. | 
> Al. Lampridius vit. Al. Sev. cap. Iz. 6 
urs: 
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bours: what can we therefore conclude, but that the Germans were 
ſenſible that although their Fatidicæ were of the ſame profeſſion as 
thoſe of their neighbours, yet that they could not with any propri- 
ety call them Druids, becauſe the Druids had not only the Gift of 
divination and prophecy, but were a particular Sect, Fraternity, 
Prieſthood, and noble Order of the States in which they liv'd; look'd 
upon by other nations as a ſpiritual tyranny, and which they were 
as unwilling to admit into their countries, as the Druids were tena- 
cious of their influence and dignity in their own ? 


Among the other Fatidicæ, the name Thrudur furniſhes a third 


argument that the Germans had Druideſſes. Thrudur etiam in 


- 6. Selb? : 


=D Rom © 44+ 


« Dearum numerum relata perhibetur ab Edda, ſacerdos five Druis, 
« ut ex nomine colligo antea Duri, five Thori'. But what little ſtreſs 
is to be laid on the fabulous Edda, all the world knows; and de- 
riving Druis from Thrudur, or Thrudur from Druis“; Druden's ſig- 


nifying a Witch in Franconia and Helvetia, and Drutner a Magician 


among the modern Germans, theſe are foundations too flight and 
airy to ground hiſtory upon. Words will be tranſplanted, and from 
ſhort, accidental intercourſe, paſs from one country to another, and 
there take root; but we diſpute not about a word or two, but a- 
bout things; the queſtion is, whether the Diſcipline, Order, or Sect 
of the Druids was eſtabliſh'd among the Germans, and whether their 
Prieſts have been generally, or could properly be call'd Druids. _ 

There is but one argument more upon which Keyſler lays any - 
ſtreſs, and this alſo ſhall be mention'd. Velleda is by him reckon'd 
among the Druids, pag. 4733 but Tacitus ſays ſhe was born in the 
country of the Bructeri, now Weſtphalia, a part of Germany be- 
twixt the rivers Luppia and Amiſia, and ſhe is no where ſaid to 
be a Druidels *. 


SAT 


Of the Druid Learning, Letters, Language, Do@rines, and Tenets. 


Y the account we have of the Druids in ancient authors, they muſt 
have been very ſtudious and learned for the ages they flouriſhed 
in, and the countries they inhabited, at fuch a diſtance from all the 
aſſiſtances of the Egyptian and Grecian Literature. That they lov'd 
and encourag'd Learning, appears from their inculcating it as a moſt 


certain truth, that whoever was {kill'd in divine things (as they term'd 


! Keyſler, pag. 490. 5 be a2 lawyer, (Nomophylax) of Ifland in the year 

; m Edda Iflandica, Eddam frivolis & ridiculis 1215. Ibid. 

N figmentis ſcatere fatetur, Keyſlerus, pag. 20. Fric. a Vid. Tacit. Hiſt. Lib. iv. ch. Ixi. & Ixv. & 
kius, p. 70. It was compil'd by Snorro Sturla, de M. G. ch. viii. & Hiſt. lib, v. ch. xx. 


every 
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every part of their Superſtition and Philoſophy) was moſt agreeable 
to their Gods, and moſt proper to attend their facritices*. 
Although the Druids held it unlawful to commit the Myſteries of 
their Order and Diſcipline to writing, yet in all other affairs, either 
of publick or private concern, they us'd writings, and the Greek 
letters. It ſeems however very reaſonable to believe, that though 
they us d the Greek letter, or character, for ordinary buſineſs, yet 
that they us'd not the Greek language, but the Celtic or Britiſh ; 
juſt as we uſe the Roman letter, and yet write in the Engliſh, French, 
or Spaniſh tongue. For this there are ſeveral arguments; Ceſar, we 
find, convers'd with the Gauls, and Divitiacus, (one of the moſt 
learned of the Druid Order) by an interpreter *; which, had Divitiacus 
underſtood the Greek language, Ceſar, who knew Greek as well as his 


mother- tongue, needed not to have done. Ceſar writ in the Greek 


tongue to Qu. Cicero, then beſieged among the Nervii, leaſt the 
letters being intercepted, his deſigns might be known and defeated. 
In ſhort, if the Druids had us d a foreign language to deliver their 
myſterious laws in, they might as well have wrote them, for they 
would have been as much ſecrets to the vulgar, if written in Greek, 
as if intruſted only to the memory of their Novitiates *. 

The learned Selden thinks that the knowledge of the Greek 
tongue can ſcarce be allowed to the Druids; and, at a diſtance from 
Marſeilles, tis indeed very probable that this piece of learning was 
rarely to be found: Joſ. Scaliger thinks the word Græcis, an inter- 
polation, and indeed the ſenſe will very well bear this word's being 
thrown out, notwithſtanding what ſome authors * alledge to the con- 
trary. Leland * ſeems therefore to be miſtaken when he ſays, Druides 
« quibus & Græca lingua tantum non familiaris.” Lucian (in Her- 
cule Gallico) ſays, indeed, that a certain Philoſopher of the Gauls (un- 


doubtedly a Druid) explain'd certain pictures to him in the Greek 


tongue; and not unlikely, it being not poſſible for the Druid to ex- 
plain them to a Grecian in the Britiſh tongue. This therefore 
proves only that the Druids underſtood Greek, not that it was their 
common tongue. What Greek the Druids had, came to them, like- 
ly, from the Greek colony of Marſeilles, which was a fort of academy 
to the Gauls *, as well as a Mart to the Britans. 


* Gollut. ibid. Axiom. 33 
Non deſunt tamen qui priſcos Druidarum Galat. ibid. 
« characteras & elegantes, & Græcis ſimiles fuiſſe 1 Quotidianis intepretibus remotis per C. 
« credant. Nenophonte fiquidem & Archilocho © Valerium Procillum, cum eo (viz. Divitiaco) 
& teſtibus literarum figurz quas in Greciam e © colloquitur.” Czf. lib. i. Janſon's Edit. p. 12. 
« Phcenicia Cadmus intulit ticis quam Puni- 0 lib. i. - 
| 7 cis ſive E ſumiliores extitere.” Bucher. * Ibid. lib. v. 
r®, pag. 188. ; ib. vi 
60 ici hi Galatz Gallorum Europeorum, 
quibus orti erant, characteras zque ac linguam 
retincte potuerint, quam pæne Treuerorum 


fuiſſe teſtatur Hieronimus.” Præf. in Ep. ad 
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Upon the whole, if we conſider what Juſtin ſays, Hiſt. lib. xliii. 
of the univerſal influence which the learned colony of Greeks at 
Marſeilles had upon all Gaul, Non Græcia in Galliam emigraſſe, 
« ſed Gallia in Græciam tranſlata eſſe videretur; and that as Stra- 
bo (Geog. lib. iii. pag. 125.) ſays, Marſeilles was a ſchool to the 
Gauls, and made them fond of every thing that was Grecian ; that 
Ceſar ſays, writings in Greek letters were found in the camp of the 
Helvetii, that in all other affairs than what related to their own 
Order, they us'd Greek characters: from theſe teſtimonies it cannot 
be doubted but that the Druids underſtood the Greek tongue, and 
the moſt learned of them did occaſionally uſe it ; but that it was 
their common, uſual language, either in things profane or ſacred, 
is altogether improbable ; for, that the Gauls and Britans had a na- 
tional language, is true beyond queſtion : that the Druids had great 


concerns with the other Orders, noble and plebeian, is as certain; 


council, judicial deciſions, predictions, devotional exerciſes of facri- 
fice, ſupplication, and the like, all came from, and through the 
Druids, and to whom were they directed? Whom did they con- 
cern, but their countrymen of Gaul and Britain ? Could they there- - 
fore be in a language, which, whatever the few learned might do, 
moſt certainly the general body of the people was totally unac- 
quainted with ? 

The Iriſh Druids had a form of Letters very ſingular, the al- 
phabet whereof they call'd Beth, Luis, Nion (from the three 
firſt letters of it, B, L, N,) in which every letter to the num- 
ber of twenty-ſix, was calld by the name of ſome tree in the 
wood. | 

They had a great fondneſs for verſes, as appears by that part of 
their diſcipline, which conſiſted in making their tyroes to learn by 
heart vaſt numbers for many years together. In verſe they cele- 
brated the praiſes of their departed heroes, and ſeem to have ap- 
propriated one third of their whole Order® (the Bards) more particu- 
larly to this ſtudy". They had alſo a kind of rhetorick among them, 
of which the Druids themſelves were the teachers, and were there- 
fore call'd Magiſtri Sapientiz*. | 


| Rowland, pag. 108. c aliquot in ipſa etiam Britannici imperii decli- 
C natione, videlicet Telieſſinus, Mevinus, Mer- 
= « Studia liberalium doctrinarum inchoata linus.” Leland de Scr. Brit. pag. 5. \ 
<« per Bardos Euvates & Druidas.” Amm. Marc. : 
lib. xv. o c FHabent tamen & facundiam ſuam, ma- 


5 giſtroſque Sapientiæ Druidas.” Pomp. Mela. 
„ Fuere ex hoc hominum genere celebres lib: iii. ch. ii. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of their Phyfical Knowledge. 


HAT they apply'd themſelves to Aftronomy, Geography, 

and Phyſicks, Ceſar and Mela affure us. They reaſon much 
(fay they) and inſtruct their youth in many particulars relating to the 
Planets and their motion. Caius Sulpicius Tribune of ſoldiers in the 
Macedonian war, a Gaul by nation, foretold an eclipſe of the moon, 
to the Roman army, upon which Livy adds, that thenceforth © Gal- 
« los Romanis militibus ſapientia prope divina viſos 

The extent and limits of the univerſe was another ſubject of their 
contemplation ; they endeavour'd to underſtand the form, and diſ- 

poſition of the ſeveral regions of the earth, and the nature of ma- 
__ ſubſtances. 

The Euvates, (the third Order of the Druids) ſeem to have had 
the ſtudy of Nature committed to them *, as the Bards had Poetry, 
or the ſtudying and teaching Verſes for their ſhare : but theſe ap- 
pointments, however, ſeem to be of fuch fort, as that the Druids, 
or ſupreme part of the Order, were not excluded from theſe noble 
ſtudies, but were at li to employ themſelves in every art and 
ſcience, and alſo to extend their ſearches into the moſt ſublime ſpe- 
culations ; accordingly, to Phyſiology, or the ſtudies of Nature, the 
Druids added Ethicks, a future ſtate, the immortality of the ſoul, 
and the will and power of the Gods; and from theſe und myſ- 
teries, the inferior clafſes of the Order ſeem to have been prohibited. 

They taught alſo that the world had a beginning, and that it would 
one time have an end, and that by fire. Their computation of time 
was by nights, not days*, the reaſon, of which, as Ceſar thinks, was 
becauſe it had been the conſtant tradition of the Druids, that they 
were ſprung from Dis, God of the Infernal Shades, or Night. But 
this does not ſeem to be the reaſon, for it was a tradition 
received among the ancients, that night was before day or light, 
and Orpheus calls night the mother of all things. The Hebrews 
reckon'd by the natural day-of twenty-four hours, and the night, in 
this reckoning, was plac'd before the day: Heſiod alſo makes the 


y Czfar, lib. vi. Multa de ſideribus, &c. et 
Pomp. Mela. lib. iii. ch. ii. 

» Liv. xliv. lib. xliv. chap. xxxvii. 

a «© The Euvates were Prieſts and Phſiologers.“ 
Rowl. 65. 

% Vates autem facrificiorum naturaliumque 
*« cauſarum curz ded! 5 Lel. de Scr. Brit. (de 
Strabone, lib. iv.) pag 

«« Batries vero I ſecreta & ſublimia na- 
6 turæ pandere conabantur.” Ibid. ex Amm. Marc. 


o Conditum mundum credebant & aliquando 

120 1gni periturum. | 
* Adbagle; Aryuos ras Cx, * TOY X00ppor » ing 

hene 'Ts wols wog xa vive.” Strabo, lib. iv. Pla- 
to and Cicero held the ſame opinion. 

© « Nec dierum numerum ut nos ſed noctium 
„ computant.” Tac. de M. G. Cæſ. lib. vi. 

2 « Ethiopes diem ordiuntur ab in eunte 
« note.” Joſ. Scaliger, lib. vii. de Emend. 


Temp. pag. 677. Syntagm. pag. 164. 4 
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day and æther to proceed from night; ſo that their being ſprung 
from Dis, was not, perhaps the true reaſon of their computing time 
by nights, but was rather a remainder of the ancient tradition, that 
night or darkneſs was before the world was created, and therefore to 
be plac'd, in order and reckoning, before the day 

The beginning of their year * was July, the moon fix days old ; 
and an age or generation with them was reckon'd to amount to 


thirty years. 


CHAP Al 
Of their Batany, and Anatomy. — 


HE Druids ſeem to have been very ſtudious of the virtue of 
Plants and Herbs, and either from ſome real or imaginary 


' diſcoveries in this branch of knowledge, were led on to that extrava- 


gance as to attribute divine power and efficacy to ſeveral vegetables. 
* They were exceſſively fond of the Vervaine, they us'd it in caſting 
lots, and foretelling events. Anointing with this they thought the 
readieſt way to obtain all that the heart could deſire, to keep off 


fevers, to procure friendſhips, to heal all diſtempers. That it was 
to be gathered at the riſe of the Dog-ſtar, without being look d upon 


either by fun or moon; in order to which the earth was to be pro- 
pitiated by a libation of honey, and the honey-comb. The iron 
inſtrument dedicated to this rite was to deſcribe a circle round it, 
(viz. the plant) and then dig it up; in doing which the left hand was 
to be us'd, and to wave it aloft after it was ſeparated from the ground. 
The leaves, ſtalk, and roots, were to be ſeparately dry'd in the ſhade, 
and if their couches were ſprinkled with an infuſion of it in water, 
the feaſts were thought in a fair way of being much the merrier for 
ſuch a ſprinkling. Againſt the bite of ſerpents they uſe it infus'd 
in wine. They deify'd the Miſletoe, and were not to approach 
either that, or the Selago, or the Samolus, but in the moſt devout 
and reverential- manner. When the end of the year approach'd, 
they march'd with great ſolemnity to gather the Miſletoe of the oak, 
in order to preſent it to Jupiter, inviting all the world to aſſiſt at this 


fourteen days we call a fortnight, or fourteen- 


* Alia proinde & longe antior hujus con- 
night; and ſo did the Britans, and the Welſh 


ſuetudinis cauſa fuit quam illa Cæſaris ingenio 


prodita, quz a fabuloſa Ditis, ſcil. Plutonis, noctis 
ac tenebrarum Domini progenie repititur (qua in 
re nobiſcum conſentit doctiſ. H. U. a Lingen. 
Frickius, 78.) viz. antiquum tempora numerandi 
morem a noctibus retinuere, illum cujus ipſe Deus 
auctor erat. Gen. i. 5. Ut pluribus oſtendunt 
Cluverius, Schedius, &c. Ibid. 

In our common reckonings of time, this cuſ- 
tom {till obtains in England; for, the ſpace of 
ſeven days, we {till call a ſe'nnight, the ſpace of 


even to this time. Hunc morem Cambro-Bri- 


« tanni hodie retinent, qui pro ſeptimana dicunt 


« With-nos, i. e. octo noctes; pro duabus Pym- 
s thec- nos, i. e. quindecem noctes, utroque ter- 


mino incluſo.“ Syntagm. de Druid. p. 1 57 
em. 


E Pliny, lib. xvi. ch. xliv. Gollut's 
Axi. 4, 5, 6. | 

> Inſaniunt, ſays Pliny. 

i Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xxv. ch. ix. 


ceremony 
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ceremony with theſe words, The new-year is at hand *, gather 
« the Miſletoe. 


« The Druids indeed account nothing more ſacred than the 


« Oak Miſletoe, which is however rarely to be found, but when 
« found is approach'd with great reverence, and principally when the 
« moon is fix days old, at which time they begin their months and 
« years, and ages, every zoth year. Then, calling it univerſal re- 
« medy in their native language, they prepare the facrifices and reli- 
« gious feaſts after their own cuſtom, under the tree, and lead forth 
« two white bulls, never yet yok'd, nor their horns till then bound 
« with ropes ; the Prieſt cloath'd in white aſcends the tree, and with 
« a golden hook cutts off the Miſletoe which is receiv'd in a white 
« oarment, ſpread for that purpoſe.” | 

This Miſletoe was of a golden colour, an adventitious plant of the 
Climbing kind, and therefore the golden bough is compar'd to it by 
Virgil. Zn. vi. v. 205. 


Quale folet ſylvis brumali frigore Viſcum 
Fronde virere nova, quod non ſua ſeminat Arbos, 
Et croceo fætu teretes circundare truncos : 
Talis erat ſpecies auri frondentis opaca 

Ilice - 


This ſtory of the golden bough ſhews that the Druids were not 
ſingular in attributing great magical powers to ſuch ſcarce and beau- 
tiful plants, ritually gather d, and offer d to the Gods. 


Hoc fibi pulchra ſuum ferri Proſerpina munus 
Inſtituit; ergo alte veſtiga oculis & rite repertum 
Carpe manu. ib. v. 142. 


I muſt here alſo obſerve, that the Druids in ſeveral religious par- 
ticulars had a delicacy ſuperiour to moſt of the antients, for in ga- 
thering this Miſletoe they us d only a golden hook, when among o- 

ther nations a hook of braſs was thought nice enough tor like pur- 
| poſes. Falcibus et meſſæ ad Lunam quæruntur ahenis *, and Medea 
in Sophocles is deſcrib'd gathering her magick herbs with a brazen 
hook, Xaxxzouow npa deeraxvo; Toung, and afterwards putting their 
juice into brazen pots. The Sabine Prieſts alſo ſhav'd themſelves 
with ex ere cultris. | 

Having gather'd the Miſletoe they next offer the victims, praying 
that their deity would proſper thoſe to whom he had given fo preci- 


* 


In Aquitania quotannis Prid. Kal. Jan. pueri ! Pliny lib. xvi. chap. xliv. 
atque adoleſcentes vicos villaſque obeunt carmine n N. B. The Verſe attributed to Ovid Ad Viſ- 
ſtipem petentes ſibique atque aliis pro voto in exor= cum Druides Druidz clamare ſolebant, is ſpurious 
dio novi anni acclamantes, Allguy, L'an neuf. and not in Ovid. Keyſler pag. 306. 
Keyſler 305. fo that the footſteps of this cuſtom * Scil. Herbæ. En. iv. ver. 513. 
ſtill remain in ſome parts of France. | „ Macrob. Saturn. lib. v. chap. xix. 
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ous a boon. Of the Miſletoe thus gather'd they made a potion, 
which (as they thought) prevented ſterility, and was an antidote to 
all poiſon. 

With great care alſo and ſuperſtition did the Druids gather the Se- 
lago. Nothing of iron (as too baſe a metal) was to touch or cut it, 
nor was the bare hand thought worthy of that honour, but a pecu- 
liar and facred veſture, or ſagus apply d by means of the right hand, 
but taken off (viz. from ſome ſacred perſon) privately, and with the 
left hand only. The gatherer is to be cloath'd in white, his feet 
naked, and waſh'd in pure water. He is firſt to offer a ſacrifice of 
bread and wine, before he proceed to gather the Selago which is 
carry'd from the place of it's nativity, in a clean, new napkin. This 
was preſery'd as a charm by the Druids againſt all misfortunes, and 
the fumigation of it was thought exceedingly good againſt all the de- 
fects of the eyes. 

The Druids alſo experienc'd, great virtue in, at leaſt afcrib'd it to 
the Samolus, and gather d it in a ritual, religious manner: he that 
was to perform the office of gathering it, was to do it faſting, with the 
left hand, and whilſt he was engag'd in this duty, was oblig'd not to 
look behind him on any account, nor lay down the herbs any where, 
but in the ciſterns, and channels, where the ſwine and bullocks uſu- 
ally drink, and there they were to be bruiſed for them, and mix'd 
with the water to keep off diſeaſes from them. When Medea ga- 

| ther'd her magical herbs, ſhe turn'd her head back from them leaſt 
the peſtilential ſmell might be fatal to her, but here the Druids were 
oblig'd not to turn their face from the herbs, to ſhew, perhaps, the 
harmleſs nature, and fanative virtue of the plant they gather d. 
As the Druids were great admirers of the virtue of vegetables, and 
| therefore ſtudious of Botany in order to guard and reſtore health, they 
were ſegacious enough to diſcover that phyſical remedies of which they 
- © were not ignorant", (Pliny calling them phyſicians, © Suftulit Druidas” 
»- | *© Gallorum, et hoc genus Vatum Medicorumque,”) could not effectu- 
T- 


ally be apply d without a thorough inſpection into the ſeveral parts 
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ea of the human body. Accordingly, they encourag'd the ſcience of 

mn |K Anatomy to ſuch an exceſs, and ſo much beyond all reaſon and hu- 

ir manity, that one of their doctors call'd Herophilus, is faid to have 

es read lectures on the bodies of more than 700 living men, to ſhew 
therein the ſecrets and wonders of the human fabrick *. 
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1 | 
5 A kind of hedge hyſſop, reſembling the Savin, * Samolus or Marſhwort. Pliny lib. xxiv. ch, xi. 
1 Plin. lib. xxiv. chap. xi. t Macrob. Sat. v. ch. xix. 
* Viz. a Druid whoſe garment was white. «* Pliny lib. xxx. chap. i. 
Pureque lotis nudis pedibus. Plin. ibid. lib. xxiv. * Viz. Tiberius Cæſ. 
Vi chap. xi. in Marg. Not. ib. pura ſubaud. aqua, * Galtruch. Poet. Hiſt. lib. iii. chap. iv. 
+ the pureſt of water. 
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CHAP 2M 
Moral and Religious Do@rines. 


HE Druids were remarkable for juſtice!, moral and religious 

doctrines, and ſkill in their country laws, for which reaſon all 
diſputes were referr'd to their arbitration, and their deciſion whether 
relating to private and domeſtick, or publick and civil affairs, was 
final; and the moſt heavy puniſhments inflicted on thoſe who ſhould 
be fo obſtinate as not to abide by their determination : to do no evil, 
was one of their general maxims, as to be valiant in battle was ano- 
ther, but the firſt and chief was, to worſhip the Gods. The better 
to inflame their countrymen with a noble ardour to fight their ene- 
mies, and to contemn death, they attended the battles; ſome inculca- 
ted the immortality of the ſoul, others it's paſſage from one body 
into another, others the certainty of a future life, as doctrines the 
moſt comfortable and enlivening upon all ſuch dangerous occaſions. 
Nor was it only in war that theſe doctrines operated upon their diſ- 
ciples, but at all times, and ſo confident and affur'd of a future life 
were the Druids, that they very often put off ſettling their accounts 
till they met in the other world, and ſome willingly threw themſelves 
into the funeral pile of their friends in order to live with them after 
death *, others threw letters into the funeral pile, to be read by the 
deceas'd in the other world. That they therefore held the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul and a future life, I take to be paſt all doubt, but from 
whom they deriv'd, or in what particular ſenſe they underſtood and 
taught theſe doctrines, I do by no means preſume to affirm; be- 
cauſe we want more circumſtantial and particular lights from hiſtory 
as to theſe points; but we may now enquire whether they held the 
tranſmigration, for this is poſitively affirm'd by the antients, and yet 
ſeems irreconcileable with the other tenets aſcrib'd to them, and is 


therefore call'd in queſtion by ſome of the moderns. 


C. HAP. XIV. 


Of the Immortality and Tranſmigration of the Soul, and how far 
adopted by the Druids. 


E SAR plainly tells us that the Druids not only held the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, but it's migration after death from one 


Y Aixaidlales dt roputolas, xas Ma to wireveorla; Tz; r Druids thoſe excellent Laws, by which the Iſle of 


vue; npicrig, Has rag nals. Tas Tr Porxas dna; da- Man has always been govern'd. See Carte's Hiſt, 
Ave ruled (viz. Druidis) ililra net. Strabo. of England, pag. 46. 


lib. iv. pag 146. © Sotion in libro Succeſſionum 2 Tec, Ora, xa fendt ab res, xa andpricer ortlr 
confirmat Druidas Divini Humanique Juris pe- Diog. Laert. de Druid, 

& ritiflimos fuiſſe.“ Lel. de Scr. Brit. pag. 5. Eli. 
Sched. pag. 292. The Manks men alcribe to the chap, ii. 


i human 


* Czfar Pom, Mela. ut ſupra. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 


CE > eva IE. 


differ from Lucan ; but, indeed, is only relating 
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human body into another. Diod. Sic. Bib. lib. v. tells us, that the 
opinion of — prevail d among them; which was, that the 
ſouls of men, after a determinate number of „ liv'd again, the 
ſoul entering into another body. According to Valerius Maximus 
(lib. ii. ch. vi.) it was the ancient cuſtom of the Gauls to lend money 
upon condition that-it ſhould be repaid them * in the next life, tho- 
roughly perſuaded, as they were, that the ſouls of men were immor- 
tal; in this, fimple enough, (fays our author, ibid.) and yet they 
thought the ſame as the celebrated Pythagoras. Ammian. Marc. 
lib. xv. informs us that the Druids, men of exalted genius, rang'd in 
ſocieties, by the advice of Pythagoras rais'd their minds to 
the moſt ſublime enquiries, and ( deſpiſing human and wordly af- 
« fairs ſtrongly preſs d upon their diſciples the immortality of the 
cc foul.” Lucan fays, that according to the Druid opinion, the 
« ghoſts of the dead deſcended not to Erebus, or the empire of 
« Pluto, (there to remain in a ſtate of ſeparation from all body, as the 
Greeks and Romans thought) but that the fame ſoul actuated another 
body in another world. Pomp. Mela. lib. iii. ch. ii. may ſeem to 
the ſentiments of a 
portion of the Druid philoſophers ; ; he declares, that the Druids 
maintain'd the ſouls to be eternal (i. e. without beginning and with- 
out end) that there was another life after this, wherein the ſoul ex- 
iſted amongſt other departed ghoſts, and that they did for this reaſon 
burn and inter with the dead, what ſuited their rank and inclinations 
when they were alive*. 

So far the ancients; from whoſe writings it appears, that the 
Druids all held the immortality, and ſome the tranſmigration allo : 
but many of the moderns will not allow the latter opinion to be 
juſtly imputed to the Druids. Their reaſons are theſe; firſt the 

tion is a tenet erroneous in itſelf, and groundleſs; not aſ- 
ſerted by Ammianus or Mela of the Druids; and inconſiſtent with 
their other avowed opinions; and therefore ha Ceſar and the reit 
after him ſay, is to be look'd upon. as the effect of envy, and as a 
moſt injurious aſperſion. Now, that the tranſmigration never had 
any exiſtence, but in the fancy of it's whimfical patrons, is readily 
allow d; but this can be no reaſon why the Druids ſhould not adopt 
it; for in thoſe dark ages many abſurdities, as great as this, were 


Non interire animas ſed ab aliis all mor- 
© tem tranſire ad alios.“ Lib. vi. 


1 Enoxve yag wa? leg & Teva A&Y%G» oTs Tas 


Ja r arlgwrwy ras, ouvvesome . N. ETWY d νν 
ak Bl, mg tri f Gwe Ty; uxns uofvoperng. 
* Apud inferos. 
* « Dicerem ſtultos niſi idem Braccati ſenſiſ⸗ 
« ſent = palliatus Pythagoras credidit.” 
eſpectantes humana pronuntiarunt ani- 
mas immortales,” 


ft. 


5 Regit idem ſpiritus artus. Orbe alio.— 

* « Its tiennent (dis il, viz. Strabon.) que les 
&« Ames ne font point ſujettes a corruption.” 
Caſtelnau, pag. 65. 

KE ternas eſſe animas vitamque alteram ad 
« manes, itaque cum mortuis cremant ac defo- 
& diunt apta viventibus olim.“ 

1 Cluver. Germ. Ant. pag. 219. Frickius. pag. 
71, &c. Rel. de Gaul. vol. ii. p. 223. 


admitted 
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admitted into their ſyſtem, evidences of which will occur to the 
reader from what goes before, ſufficient to excuſe my not entering 
into particulars in this place. Tis true, neither P. Mela, nor Amm. 
Marcel. do record the tranſmigration, as held by the Druids, but as 
they do not contradict Ceſar and the reſt, who poſitively affert it, 
nothing can be concluded in favour of the moderns, from the mere 
filence of thoſe authors: neither can it be ſuppos d but that Cefar's 
ſituation in life and knowledge plac'd him far above envying the 
Druids ; for though they were poſſeſs d of all the eſteem which an- 
tiquity could give, inſtructed in many laudible doctrines, and brought 
up to the nobleſt contemplations, yet in the opinion of the Greeks, 
and Romans, they were far from rivalling them, or moving the leaſt 
of envy. Monſ. Martin has labour d this point with great 
zeal for his countrymens reputation, in ſeveral pages, and cannot 
allow the tranſmigration to have been held by the Druids, becauſe it 
is inconſiſtent with their other tenets : his arguments may be collect- 
ed into this narrow ſpace; he thinks they could not be fo abſurd, as 
to throw letters, accounts, and money bills into the funeral fires, if 
the dead, after death, became difterent perſons, and even different 
creatures from what they were before; neither would ſlaves or clients 
voluntarily die to ſerve their maſters in another life, or the wife ac- 
company the fate of her huſband, if the ſouls of thoſe maſters or 
huſbands were ſuppos d to paſs into the bodies of other men or beaſts. 
But in anſwer to this, it muſt be obſerv'd, that two kinds of 
tranſmigration were held by the Druids, one of this life as Pythagoras 
held, and one of another, as Lucan ; and though according to the 
Druids, the foul after death affumed another body, yet many held, 
+ that the exiſtence of the perſon was in another world, Orbe alio, ſays 


Lucan ; and that this new union did not conſtitute a different per- 


ſon, but the ſame as was before, in like manner as a man that has 
chang'd his cloaths, or lodgings continues ſtill the ſame man; and 
therefore they imagin'd that in this new body (even Apud inferos) the 
the man had all the fame wants, and the ſame paſſion for horſes, 
armour, food, cloaths ; the fame rights and claim to money, ſlaves, 
and every other property, which he had in the preſent life. This, I 
think, is very plain from their inſerting ſuch things in the grave, 
urn, or funeral pile, as the perſon deceas'd us'd, or delighted in 
when alive, that they might be of the fame uſe, and preſerve the 
ſame relation and connexion with the dead in another life, which 
they had been accuſtomed to in this”. Neither is this opinion, which 
1s aſerib d to the Druids by Ceſar, ſo abſurd as repreſented, for it does 
„ 


k Rel. de Gaul. vol. ii. pag. 223, &c. chap. xix. 
1 « Animalia, ſervi clientes juſtis funeribus m « Omnia quz vivis cordi fuiſſe arbitrantur 
C confectis una cremabantur.” Cæſar. lib. vi. in ignem inferunt.” Cf. lib. vi. 
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not appear from the ancients that they, (viz. the Druids) held the 
migration of ſouls into brutes, (which would indeed extinguiſh all 


human relations) but only into bodies of the human ſhape, and the 


ſame proper ſex as before 

This diſpute may be ſoon ended if we rightly diſtinguiſh between 
theſe two principles, conſider their independency on each other, and 
the difference betwixt them; that one is eſſential, and the other 
indifferent; and therefore, though all might hold the former, that 
is, the immortality, yet that many might embrace, and as many 
perhaps reject the tranſmigration, as a point indifferent, and in no 
ſenſe fundamental. 

The immortality of the ſoul is the ancient principle, and traces 
of it may be diſcovered in all ages and nations; this was the chief 
doctrine of Pythagoras, and not only the opinion of Pythagoras, 
but, as Plato informs us, of all the great men and poets who had 
any thing divine in them, as he expreſſes it. But upon this great 
truth, on which the ſpirit of all religion depends, learned men grafted 
their own fancies, disfiguring truth with fables. Some declar d the 
departed ſouls to leave all matter behind them at death, and never 
to have any communication with matter ; ſome attributed them a 


thin, etherial body. Some held that they mix'd immediately with 


the Gods, from whom they were deſcended, and of whom they « 


were but detach'd particles ; and others paſs'd them over the river 
Styx, and either into the Elyzium Fields if good and virtuous, or 
into a region of griet and torment, if they had been the fouls of 
wicked men. This laſt was the opinion of the Greeks, borrow'd 
from, or at leaſt built upon an Egyptian plan. But Pythagoras 
brought with him from the Eaſt (where it ſtill continues among the 
ſucceſſors of the ancient Brachmans ) a different doctrine, and added 
it to his favourite principle, the immortality of the ſoul: it was 
this, that after death, the ſoul having left one earthly habitation, en- 
tered into another; from one body decay d and turn d to clay, be- 
took itſelf to another freſh and lively, and fit to perform all the of- 
fices of animal life. According to him, the ſouls of the good paſs'd 
into wiſe, valiant, and virtuous men, and the ſouls of thoſe who 
were otherwiſe paſs d into the baſeſt of the ſpecies, or were com- 
pell'd to animate brutes. This was his literal doctrine, but whether 


a « Ab alls (ſays Ceſar) poſt mortem tranſire © tium corpora, ſed in ſola humana iterum con- 
& ad alios (ſcilicet homines). Joan Brantius (and “ cedere autumabant. 
others, in Frick. pag. 70.) hoc diſcriminis eſſe 
« ſtatuit, quod Pythagoras hominum animas etiam 2 Manga je Tob ropiacs Wage mae 277 2 
<« ad pecudes tranſire vellet, & rurſum e pecudi- ** ## ©; abasalen was Pn» Ty Uu. Porphyr. Vit. 
© bus ad homines revocari Druides vero tantum ng mY a * I: r _ — ir 
os l , ” roi 15a Twy Iludayoprur doypaluy, yu — 
T. . i 1 3 3 * ve ow _ — . * apud Stobæum. Syn- 
* thagorica abibat (ſcil. Druidum Metempſycho- N : 
ſis) quod non in pecorum alior umque animan- P The Banians, and Chineſe. 
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literally to be underſtood, and fuch changes really believed to hap- 
pen, or whether (as is altogether as probable) it was only an alle- 
gorical refinement, intending nothing more than that the ſouls of 
good men went into a ſtate of happineſs, and thoſe of the impious 
_=_ miſery, is what cannot now be determined with any certainty, 
the Pythagorean diſciples being bound to ſecreſy, as their firſt and 
agua] rule and duty; for which reaſon it remains very uncertain, ' 
as Porphyrius confeſſes, what Pythagoras did communicate to his 
ſcholars. But in what ſenſe this tranſmigration of Pythagoras is to 
be underſtood, evident it is, that the immortality of the foul is en- 
tirely independent of it, and diſtinct from it; and —_— Ariſtotle 
held the immortality, but rejected the weak and airy ſuperſtructure 
of the tranſmigration *: and indeed the — was generally 
held, but philoſophers wanting the light of revelation, and not being 
able to prove the truth, either to themſelves or others, frequently 
heſitated, fear d, doubted, and at laſt remain d undetermin d; but 
the tranſmigration was now and then admitted, and as often rejected, 
being a matter of indifference; nay, thoſe who admitted it did not 
admit it in the ſame ſenſe: in the ſame ſect it was held by ſome, 
and diſallowed by others; and this is the reaſon, as I apprehend, 
that the ſtoicks are ſaid by ſome * to have held this doctrine, and by 
others to have rejected it. And probably it was the ſame thing 
among the Druids. Some adopted this fancy of the Metempſichoſis 
from Pythagoras; others receiv'd it not (at leaſt in his ſenſe) but 
rambled into other fables and inventions, more reſembling the Gre- 
cian ſuperſtition. No people were more ardent in afferting the im- 
mortality than the Druids ; in this they all agreed, but in the fa- 
bulous tranſitions they were divided, as the Greeks alſo were. Their 
firmneſs in the great point does them honour, for in this tenet they 
were more ſteady, than the beſt of the Greeks and Romans, whoſe 
fluctuating betwixt hope and deſpair, is too notorious to be deny'd*; 
whereas the intrepidity of the Druid ſyſtem is at all times, and in 
every particular the ſame, and all owing to this great principle: this 
was the univerſal ſpring of action, it animated the ſoldier to expoſe 
his life in war, the ſlave to die with his maſter, the wife to follow 
her huſband, the old and decrepid to precipitate themſelves from 
rocks, or walk themſelves up to their own funeral piles; it reconcil'd 
the devoted victim to become a ſacrifice, the creditor to poſtpone his 
debt till the next world, and the man of buſineſs became thereby 
contented to throw letters for his correſpondents into the funeral 


g.s A u =y n To; UBT "29s bug xi Feen. Be- 0 Gregorius pag. 69. Epiphanius Epiſt. & 
Corus X&s yup "ds 1 TUY 80% vv Tae aulog TVWWTY. Porph. & "ra Syntagm. Pag. 1 55. 
Vn. Pythag. Syntagm. Druid. pag. 148. nnn 
Lib. I. de Anima. cap. iii. Syntagm. pag. n 
155. * Hieron. Epiſt. ad Heliodorum. 
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fires to be thence remitted into the next world : all theſe particu- 


lars were the natural refult of fuch a principle as the immortality. 
The immortality was therefore a ſpring ", and engine neceſſary to ac- 
tuate ſo warlike, and ſo ſuperſtitious a people; but the tranſmigration 
had no ſuch tendency, it was meer theory, a ſpeculative point, and 
might either be admitted, or not, without injuring the publick, or 


enfeebling the manners of the people: all therefore, in general, held 


the immortality, and thoſe who were content with the plain truth, 
reſted there, whilft thoſe who had a mind to pry further into the ſtate 


of ſouls departed, and to reaſon out of their depth, (which is no lit- 


tle pleaſure to ſpeculative men) either fell into the opinion of Pytha- 
goras, or into other fables full as abſurd : that ſome held the tranſ- 
migration is plain from the united voice of the ancients beforemen- 
tion'd, and that more modern ages were not free from the ſame 
groundleſs fancies, we have an inſtance from the Edda Iflandica », 
However this does not appear to have been any general, fundamental 
principle among the Druids ; for indeed by the traces of the ancient 
doctrines which ftill remain (faint as they are, yet perceptible) among 
the northern nations, it is evident that inſtead of the tranſmigration 
of the ſoul into another body to live again upon earth; ſome held 
two ſtates of the departed ſouls entirely inconſiſtent with that opinion; 
one ſtate was before the general conflagration of the world, (which 
they call'd the Crepuſculum Deorum ;) the other ſtate was in a new 
and more pleaſant world, lately emerg d from the ſea, and riſen out 
of the flames of the firſt ; in this ſecond ſtate the good were to enjoy 
all felicity, the bad to ſuffer continual punithment *. In ſhort, the 
immortality, was the univerſal doctrine of all the Druid ſect, and ſhines 
every where, notwithſtanding the fabulous veil thrown upon it; but 
ſome were bold enough to purſue the ſoul into it's future ſtate, whi- 
ther they had but a dim light to guide them; and therefore tis no 
wonder they ſhould fall into miſtakes concerning the manner of it's 
exiſting, acting, deſiring and loathing ; ſome adopting the tranſmigra- 
tion, and ſuppoſing the new life in this world, as Pythagoras did, and 
others adopting the tranſmigration, and ſuppoſing the new life in a- 
nother world; and of thoſe Lucan ſpeaks, Regit idem Spiritus artus-- 
Orbe alio--ſome thinking that the fouls remain'd meer ſhades or ghoſts, 
whilſt others imagin'd that the dead wanted cloaths, armour, horſes, 
ſervants, and the like appurtenances of the preſent life, of whom 
Pom. Mela as before. Now that ſome ſhould be more fancyful than 
others, and that the Theoriſts ſhould differ from one the other, and 
even hold inconſiſtencies in ſuch ſpeculative points, is not all ſurpriſing; 


Inde ruendi— In ferrum mens prona viris a- * Keyſler pag. 117. 
nimæque capaces—Mortis & ignavum eſt rediturz y Keyſler pag. 118. 
pacere vitæ. Lucan. ® Tbid. pag. 122. 
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in all ſuch matters people will think freely, and conſequently diffe- 
rently, ſometimes contradictorily, and yet this will not at all affect 
the reputation any people may have deſervedly obtain'd by means of 
their eftabliſh'd and fundamental doctrines; ſo, that what was ſaid 
of the antient Thracians , is the worſt thing that can be ſaid of the 
Druids on this head, and is no more than this, that they held ſome 
tenets concerning the ſtate of departed ſouls, not very conſiſtent and 
uniform. We may conclude then, that all held the immortality, and 
a future ſtate, and that ſome held the tranſmigration ; of whom there 
were alſo two diviſions, ſome thought with Pythagoras, and others 
ſomewhat differently. Of the firſt of theſe ſpeaks Cefar, Diod. Sic. 


& Val. Max. of the latter Lucan and Mela. 


GMAP. IY, 
Of the Druid Doctrines. 


N teaching their Doctrines the Druids us'd the antient Oriental 

manner of Allegory and Mythology, and moſt affuredly for this 
reaſon : leaſt their great and ſublime truths by deſcending into the 
familiar reach of every inattentive and unprepar'd novice, might want 
the veneration they deſerv'd, and become cheap and contemptible * ; 
but leaſt any one ſhould think that fuch a manner of inculcating truth 
was too refin'd for the Druids, or doubts whether it was their cuſtom 
to deal in ſuch emblematick repreſentations, I ſhall here produce 

\ ſome inſtances both from hiſtory, and monuments, to prove it. Lu- 
cian found an odd picture of Hercules Ogmius in Gaul, and has tran- 
ſmitted to us the deſcription of it in the following manner. Hercules 
was there exhibited, and known by his uſual ornaments, but inſtead 
of the gigantick body, and fierce countenance given him by others, 
the Druids painted him, to Lucian's great ſurprize, aged, bald, de- 
crepid : but to his tongue were faſten'd chains of gold and amber, 
which drew along a multitude of perſons whoſe ears appear'd to be 
fix d to the other end of thoſe chains. I find Lucian, ſays one of 
Druid Philoſophers to him, (as he ſtood admiring the ſtrangeneſs of 
the fight) you are full of wonder, at what you ſee; we Gauls do not 
agree with the Greeks in making Mercury the God of eloquence ; 
according to our ſyſtem this honour is due only to Hercules, becauſe 
he fo far ſurpaſſes Mercury in power; we paint him advanc'd in age, 
becauſe that eloquence exerts not all her moſt animated powers but 


Mela lib. ii. chap. ii. Alii redituras putant Su; pwnceoo@nems Diog. Laert. l. c. ſegm. 6. Anti- 

c animas obeuntiam, alii, etſi non redeant non quum Gentium vetuſtiſſimarum morem in traden- 

— « extinqui tamen ſed ad beatiora trantire.” da Philoſophia atque Theologia ſervabant Druidz. 
d Kai fas rug per TuwrogoPires xa Agridas An- Frick, de Druid. pag. 52. 
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in the mouths of the aged: the link, and conſtant attachment there 

is betwixt the tongue of the eloquent, and the ears of the audience 

juſtifies the reſt of the repreſentation : by underſtanding the hiſtory of 
Hercules in this ſenſe, we neither diſhonour him, nor depart from 
truth; for we hold it indiſputably true, that he ſucceeded in all hisnoble 
enterprizes, captivated every heart, and ſubdued every brutal paſſion, 
not by the ſtrength of his arms (for that was impoſſible) but by the 
powers of wiſdom, and the ſweetneſs of his perſuaſion. Theſe were 
the ſentiments of the Druid, in which there is ſo much true ſcience, 
that it might do honour to any ſchool of Athens, or Rome. The 
author of the Rel. de Gaules, has indeed labour'd to prove in feven 
long pages, that it is not Hercules but Mercury in this Picture, and 
that Lucian miſtook one for the other; but his arguments are too 


weak to ſet aſide the plain teſtimony of fo diſcerning an author as 


Lucian, and of all thoſe other authors (as he confeſſes himſelf p. 307.) 
who have writ of Ogmius ſince Lucian. The tenour of the whole 
fable, and the ſpirit of the picture confirms every thing that Lucian 
ſays: the truth contain d in the repreſentation is more new, pointed, 
and ftriking, than if it had been apply'd to Mercury : the turn given 
to the ſtrength of Hercules is the leading beauty of the whole, and 
what could not but make fo forcible an impreſſion upon the delicate 
wit of Lucian, that it was impoſſible he ſhould forget or miſtake it. 

There is another noble evidence (as it appears to me) of their ſym- 
bolical learning in a baſs relieve, not many years ſince diſcover'd over 
the door of the temple of Montmorillon in Poictou; the plate of it 
is in Montfaucon's ſupplement, tom. ii. pag. 221. and in the Religion 
de Gaules *, but in neither of them ſatisfactorily explain d; I think 
therefore it will explain itſelf, and being ſet in the following light 
will approve itſelf a moſt inſtructive monument of antiquity, as well 
as a plain inſtance of the delicacy of the Druid learning. 

The whole is a lively repreſentation of the ſeveral ſtages of life at 
which the Druid Diſciples were gradually admitted into the myſte- 
ries and truths of the Druid ſyſtem. The figures are eight in num- 
ber; fix men, and two of the other ſex : ſome have taken them all 
for deities, the two women do indeed ſeem to be images of TzxuTa, 
but the men reſemble in no particular any fort of divinities hitherto 
diſcover'd, and by the ſtripes of their garment, and ſome other circum- 
ſtances which will occur in the explanation, they muſt be Druids : 
they all ſtand in rings, or circles round their feet, of which figure 
the Druids were extreamly fond *; in the fix men a great diſparity of 
age is perceivable ; they are divided into two claſſes, each conſiſting 
of three perſonages, three on the right are all aged and bearded, the 


* See Plate IV. pag. 53- * See lib. iii. chap. vii. 
Vol. i. pag. 144- in Frickius pag. 49. J * 
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other groupe of men are all young and beardleſs ; there is a mani- 
feſt gradation of age in both groups; that man next the right-hand 
woman is very aged and venerable ; the next, in front to the eye, is 
not ſo old, and the third of this party is ſomewhat younger ſtill, but 
barbate, and ſeemingly of a middle age. In the juvenile triumvi- 
rate, there are three ſtages of youth, each of which has it's proper 
garb. The firſt, (No. 1.) and neareſt to the aged groupe, has a 
plain Prieſt's veſtment, bound by a ſurcingle, and diſtinguith'd only 
by the colour, and ſhape, (being without any ornaments) from the 
laity. The next (No. 2.) fronts the eye, and has a ſaſh reaching 
from the right ſhoulder croſs the body to the bottom of the garment. 
The third figure (No. 3.) looking towards the leit-hand woman, has 
a broad ſtream or facing, (like a ſcarf croſs d with horizontal ſtripes) 
reaching round his neck, and to the bottom of his cloathing, and the 
garment ſo edg d, is looſe, and without a furcingle : it is obſervable 
that this laſt figure, which ſeems the oldeſt, moſt manly, and of moſt 
diſtinction among the youths, looks towards the left-hand woman 
(No. 7.); and that the oldeſt in the ſenile cluſter, looks to- 
wards the woman on the right-hand, (No. 8.) Such are the figures 
habits, and ſtations, and by them, I think, are plainly pointed out 
to us, the ſix different claſſes through which the Druids were to paſs, 
before they arriv'd at the fummit of their dignity among their bre- 
thren, and of their authority in all ſacred things. That woman (No. 7.) 
to whom the youths turn, is cloathed from head to foot. Her hair 
is plaited in two ringlets which grace each fide of her neck; ſhe has 
ſhoes on her feet, and gloves on her hands, to ſhew that knowledge 
and truth are veil'd from youthful eyes, that myſteries are cloath'd, 
and wrapt up in allegory, ſymbol, and fignificant rites: at firſt the 
young diſciples are not permitted to look towards the real truth, but 
as they grow elder are proportionably brought nearer and nearer unto, 
and taught the divine ſecrets, tho' ſtill enſhrin d in figure and my- 
thology; but when age has ripen d the judgment, and diſciplin'd the 
paſſions, the Philoſopher is advanc'd into the aſſembly of the Seniles. 
This (No. 4.) is the firſt of the aged cluſter of Druids, who, tho ſo 
far advanc'd, preſerves his proper diſtance, has no enſign of dignity, 
no diſtinction, but that of place, and with a reverential awe keeps his 
face averted from the Goddeſs (No. 8.): in the next ſtage of life the Druid 
No. 5.) fronts us; he has a large faſh depending from his right- 
oulder croſs the body, and the hinder part, meets the forepart at 
the waſte. He is one degree more than the laſt mention'd turn'd to- 
wards the female ſtatue on the right-hand : the laſt figure (No. 6.) 


f ZEnigmatibus faciem velarent veritati, acſi vetuiſſet Pudor nudam oſtendere populo. Fr. de Druid. 52. 
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is very aged; he turns his face towards the Goddeſs, (No. 8.) which is 


- naked, to ſhew, that truth unveils all her myſteries to thoſe who by 


paſſing thro the ſeveral ſtages of their diſcipline, were enlighten'd, and 
prepar'd to receive truth in her moſt undiſguis'd, fimple, and natural 
appearances. Truth theretore, is here uncover'd, her hair waves na- 
turally down her ſhoulders, nothing favours of conſtraint or art; two - 
ſerpents (creatures, among all nations the emblems of wiſdom) twined 
round her legs and body, are embrac'd by both her hands to ſhew 
the harmony, connex1on, and inſeparable union betwixt Wiſdom and 
Truth: the heads of both theſe ſerpents are apply d to the breaſt of the 
Goddeſs, to ſhew that wiſdom draws all her ſupport from truth ; they 
are claſp'd faſt, and directed to the ſeat of nouriſhment, to ſhew that 


Truth readily yields her choiceſt treaſures, her moſt amiable beauties 


to the ſearches of the wiſe and ſtudious. The Druids are divided into 
two groupes, as was obſerv d before, and each group ſtands on a ſe- 
micircular plan, two being in profile, and one in front: Truth is at 
each end of the baſs-relieve, ſignifying, that ſhe is to be equally the 
aim and purſuit of young and old; one groupe therefore is moving 
round towards the one ſymbol, and the other towards the other ſyra- 
bol ; the young men turn towards the object of their ſtudies, bending 
their courſe from right to left; on the other hand the old men pro- 
ceed from left to right, {till approaching to a more direct and inti- 
mate view of truth and nature. 

Cernunnos, a deity of the Gauls, lately diſcover'd at Paris, is ano- 
ther evidence, how much the Druids were addicted to ſymbolical re- 
preſentations; this God is found deſcrib'd in ſtone, in the following 
ſingular manner. He is old; bearded ; of a piercing eye; ears erect, 
like thoſe of a hare, liſtning, under which proceed from each temple 
a {tag's horn branched ; and on each horn hangs a ring, or ſmall cir- 
cle, ſeemingly of gold or ſome other metal, and on the upper margin 
of the ſtone is written CERNVNNOS. "Tis likely that the Druids 
by uniting the moſt conſpicuous parts of ſuch different animals in one 
image intended to exhibit the ſeveral perfections, as the power, wiſ- 
dom, omniſcience, and eternity of the ſupreme being. To theſe rings 
poſſibly chains of gold might have been fix d, and then it may pro- 
perly fignify, that Power, (of which the horn is an uſual emblem) 
when it will liſten to the voice of reaſon, will yield itſelf to be drawn 
along, and directed by it. But although the learned may not agree 
in the meaning of a compoſition ſeemingly ſo odd and unnatural ; yet 
it muſt be allow d by all, that the figure is truly hieroglyphical, and was 


made ſo in order to communicate ſome important piece of know- 


© (Viz. A. D. 1711.) See Montfaucon tom. ii. p. 426. whence the Buſt below. 
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other groupe of men are all young and beardleſs ; there is a mani- 
feſt gradation of age in both groups; that man next the right-hand 
woman is v and venerable; the next, in front to the eye, is 
not ſo old, and the third of this party is ſomewhat younger ſtill, but 
barbate, and ſeemingly of a middle age. In the juvenile triumvi- 
rate, there are three ſtages of youth, each of which has it's proper 
garb. The firſt, (No. 1.) and neareſt to the aged groupe, has a 
plain Prieſt's veſtment, bound by a ſurcingle, and diſtinguiſh'd only 
by the colour, and ſhape, (being without any ornaments) from the 
laity. The next (No. 2.) fronts the eye, and has a ſaſh reaching 
from the right ſhoulder croſs the body to the bottom of the garment. 
The third figure (No. 3.) looking towards the left-hand woman, has 
a broad ſtream or facing, (like a ſcarf croſs d with horizontal ftripes) 
reaching round his neck, and to the bottom of his cloathing, and the 
garment fo edg d, is looſe, and without a furcingle : it is obſervable 
that this laſt figure, which ſeems the oldeſt, moſt manly, and of moſt 
diſtinction among the youths, looks towards the left-hand woman 
(No. 7.); and that the oldeſt in the ſenile cluſter, looks to- 
wards the woman on the right-hand, (No. 8.) Such are the figures 
habits, and ſtations, and by them, I think, are plainly pointed out 
to us, the fix different claſſes through which the Druids were to paſs, 
before they arriv'd at the fummit of their dignity among their bre- 
thren, and of their authority in all ſacred things. That woman (No. 7.) 
to whom the youths turn, is cloathed from head to foot. Her hair 
is plaited in two ringlets which grace each fide of her neck ; ſhe has 
ſhoes on her feet, and gloves on her hands, to ſhew that knowledge 
and truth are veil'd from youthful eyes, that myſteries are cloath'd, 
and wrapt up in allegory, ſymbol, and fignificant rites : at firſt the 
young diſciples are not permitted to look towards the real truth, but 
as they grow elder are proportionably brought nearer and nearer unto, 
and taught the divine ſecrets, tho ſtill enſhrin'd in figure and my- 
thology ; but when age has ripen d the judgment, and diſciplin'd the 
paſſions, the Philoſopher is advanc'd into the aſſembly of the Seniles. 
This (No. 4.) is the firſt of the aged cluſter of Druids, who, tho' fo 
far advanc'd, preſerves his proper diſtance, has no enſign of dignity, 
no diſtinction, but that of place, and with a reverential awe keeps his 
face averted from the Goddeſs (No. 8.): in the next ſtage of life the Druid 
No. 5.) fronts us; he has a large ſaſn depending from his right- 
oulder croſs the body, and the hinder meets the forepart at 
the waſte. He is one degree more than the laſt mention'd turn'd to- 
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wards the female ſtatue on the right-hand : the laſt figure (No. 6.) 
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is very aged; he turns his face towards the Goddeſs, (No. 8.) which is 


- naked, to ſhew, that truth unveils all her myſteries to thoſe who by 


paſſing thro the ſeveral ſtages of their diſcipline, were enlighten d, and 


prepar'd to receive truth in her moſt undiſguis d, ſimple, and natural 


appearances. Truth therefore, is here uncover'd, her hair waves na- 


turally down her ſhoulders, nothing favours of conſtraint or art; two 


ſerpents (creatures, among all nations the emblems of wiſdom) twined 
round her legs and body, are embrac'd by both her hands to ſhew 
the harmony, connexion, and inſeparable union betwixt Wiſdom and 
Truth: the heads of both theſe ſerpents are apply'd to the breaſt of the 
Goddeſs, to ſhew that wiſdom draws all her ſupport from truth; they 
are claſp'd faſt, and directed to the ſeat of nouriſhment, to ſhew that 
Truth readily yields her choiceſt treaſures, her moſt amiable beauties 
to the ſearches of the wiſe and ſtudious. The Druids are divided into 
two groupes, as was obſery'd before, and each group ſtands on a ſe- 
micircular plan, two being in profile, and one in front: Truth is at 
each end of the baſs-relieve, ſignifying, that ſhe is to be equally the 
aim and purſuit of young and old; one groupe therefore is moving 
round towards the one ſymbol, and the other towards the other ſym- 
bol; the young. men turn towards the object of their ſtudies, bending 
their courſe from right to left; on the other hand the old men pro- 
cced from left to right, ſtill approaching to a more dire& and inti- 
mate view of truth and nature. 

Cernunnos, a deity of the Gauls, lately diſcover' d at Paris ', is ano- 
ther evidence, how much the Druids were addicted to ſymbolical re- 
preſentations ; this God is found deſcrib'd in ſtone, in the following 
ſingular manner. He is old; bearded ; of a piercing eye; ears erect, 
like thoſe of a hare, liſtning, under which proceed from each temple 
a ſtag's horn branched ; and on each horn hangs a ring, or ſmall cir- 
cle, ſeemingly of gold or ſome other metal, and on the upper margin 
of the ſtone is written CERNV NNOS. Tis likely that the Druids 
by uniting the moſt conſpicuous parts of ſuch different animals in one 


image intended to exhibit the ſeveral perfections, as the power, wiſ- 


dom, omniſcience, and eternity of the ſupreme being. To theſe rings 
poſſibly chains of gold might have been fix'd, and then it may pro- 
perly ſignify, that Power, (of which the horn is an uſual emblem) 
when it will liſten to the voice of reaſon, will yield itſelf to be drawn 
along, and directed by it. But although the learned may not agree 


in the meaning of a compoſition ſeemingly ſo odd and unnatural ; yet 


it muſt be allow'd by all, that the figure is truly hieroglyphical, and was 


made ſo in order to communicate ſome important piece of know- 


© (Viz. A. D. 1711.) See Montfaucon tom. ii. p. 426. whence the Buſt below. 
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ledge, thoguh we know not what. Thus much may ſuffice to prove 


that the Druids convey'd their tenets by ſymbols ; painted and en- ref 

grav'd their learning; and, this doubtleſs, they were the more in- wh 

clin'd to do, foraſmuch as they were prohibited by a fundamental of 

law, from communicating their erudition by any kind of writing. 1 
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Of the Druid Deities and Idols. the 

RIGEN on Ezek. iv. fays that the Druids taught the Britans | the 

to believe that there was but one God; but the meaning of [ 

this place in Origen is much diſputed ; however, ſome will have it the 

that they acknowledg'd but, one God; but Abp. Uſher * thinks other- 1 

wiſe; and indeed Ceſar is ſo expreſs, as well as Pliny, as to their ſu- Oak 

periour and inferiour Gods, that their Polytheiſm and Idolatry cannot of a 

well be diſputed. Mercury was their chief deity, as Ceſar informs us, fron 
14 and many images of him they had among them: they efteem'd him | have 
| the inventer of arts, the tutelary God of all travellers and highways, S wl 
Wh d and the ſovereign Lord in all matters of gain and merchandize. 80 | the; 
Wh far they agreed with the Greeks who call'd him Evodiog, or Vialis, and cont 
| F  Keedweg for the fame reaſons. * their 
i After Mercury they worſhipped Apollo, whom they call'd Bale- trad 
i nus, and ſometimes Belis; by him they meant the Sun, as other na- | V 
i tions did. Then Mars, whom they call'd Heſus =, and Teutates, then & theu 
1118 Jupiter, call'd alſo Taranys, 1. e. the thunderer ; and next Minerva. S Epy 
. Their opinion of theſe Gods was the ſame as that of other nations; che l 
vl that is, that Apollo cur'd diſeaſes, that Minerva taught all works of this 

4 ingenuity and handycraft; that Jupiter reign d in heaven, and that : 

| | Mars preſided in war. That the Druids under the names of the fun, b 
4 the moon, and fire, worſhipp'd the Holy Trinity, was the groundleſs Jews v 
1 fancy of Cluver, and ſome other Germans, more zealous for the ho- — 
4 nour of the Druids, than for the intereſt of truth; but to their great >= 
commendation, it muſt be allow d that they acknowledg d a providence-. i 

b en LXXXI11. er 1 » Gi 

l Obad. Walk. Camb. cxvII. Frickius p. 60. 2 60. A . 
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* As vel Æſus hoc eſt Deus ral «fox» dictus alſo ſay the ſame thing. Frick. 63. 
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Beſides their celeſtial Gods, they had their idols, and ſymbolical 
repreſentations of their divinities. A cube was the ſymbol of Mercury, 
who, as the meſſenger of the Gods was eſteem'd the index or emblem 
of Truth always like to itſelf, however you turn it; and ſo it is with 
a cube. The Oak, talleſt and faireſt of the wood, was the ſymbol 
of Jupiter 1 
The manner in which the principal tree in the grove was conſe- 
crated, and ordain d to be the ſymbol of Jupiter was as follows * The 
Druids with the general conſent of the whole Order, and all the 
neighbourhood, pitch'd upon the moſt beautiful tree, cut off all it's 
fide branches, and then joyn'd two of them to the higheſt part of the 
trunk, ſo that they extended themſelves on either fide like the arms 
of a man, making in the whole the ſhape of a croſs; ©« Simulachraque 
« meæſta Deorum--- Arte carent, cæſiſque extant immania Truncis *.” 
Above the inſertions of theſe branches, and below, they inſcrib'd in 
the bark of the tree the word Thau, by which they meant God. 
On the right arm was inſcrib d Heſus, on the left Belenus, and on 
the middle of the trunk Tharamis *. | 
Under this tree they perform'd their moſt facred rites, and without” 
the very leaves of the Oak firſt ſtrew'd on the altar, no ſacrifices could 
be regularly offer d; and to this more than uſual veneration for the 
Oak, was doubtleſs in a great meaſure owing that ſubordinate degree 
of adoration, which they paid to the Oak-miſletoe, thinking it ſent 
from Jupiter, as a kind of inferiour deity . The Druids are alſo ſaid to 
have erected in one of their moſt retir'd places of worſhip, a ſtatue 
to Iſis. Of what form this ſtatue was, is not faid, but, it among 


the antient Druids, it could not be of the human ſhape, for it was 


contrary to the principles of the Celtic Religion to repreſent any of 
their Gods by the human figure, juſtly conceiving, according to antient 
tradition, that the Divine Power was to be worthipp'd, but not ſeen-. 

Whether the Druids admitted the ſerpent into the number of 


their deities, is rather uncertain, than improbable. The Babylonians, 


Egyptians, Romans, Jews, and the Perſians alſo, to whoſe cuſtoms 
the Druid Ritual is near a-kin, moſt certainly paid their adorations to 
this creature; and if it ſhould be allow'd that the Druids (as the 


P Kalles Ce ler Ala, aſaiua dn Ag xiXlxor a © cometh I will make a Pillar in the Temple of 
ers. Maxim. Tyr. Serm. 38. Cambd. xix. The © my God, and I will write upon him the Name 


Jews were ſtrongly infected with the ſame idola- 
trous veneration for the Oak in the time of Iſaiah. 
(chap. i. ver. 29.) „They ſhall be aſham'd of the 
* Oaks which ye have defir'd, and ye ſhall be 
** confounded for the gardens that ye have choſen.” 

4 Cromer lib. xv. Sched. pag. 346. 

* Lucan lib. iii. 

* Gr. ©, Gall. Dieu. 

F. pro Taranys. To this antient way of in- 
ſcribing names on ſacred ſymbols, St, John may 
ſeem to allude, Rev. iii. 142. Him that over- 


« of my God, and I will write upon him my 
« new Name; and, ibid. xiii. 1. I faw a Beaſt 
&« riſe up out of the fea having ſeven Heads, and 
„ upon his Heads the Names of Blaſphemy, and 
„ upon her Forehead was a Name written — 
« Myſtery—Babylon the Great.” ib. xvii. 3. 

Alex. ab Alex. vol. ii. bag. 74. 

w Eli Sched. p. 237. fed unde non conſtat. 

* Secretum illud quod fola reverentia vident. 
Tacit. de M. G. Non vulgatis Sacrata figuris. 


Numina fic metuunt. Lucan lib. iii. 
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Guenebald inſcription ſuggeſts) had groves conſecrated to Mithras, a. 
God whoſe common ſymbol, was a . or ſecondly, that they 
made their temples in a ſerpentine form, as the learned Dr. Stukeley 


in his Abury ſuppoſes; it will then be paſt all doubt, that the Druids 
worſhipp'd ſerpents; but there are great difficulties attending both 


theſe ſuppoſitions ” : as to the firſt, the inſcription given us by Gue- 
nebald, is ſtrongly ſuſpected to be forg d; as is alſo another inſcrip- 
tion, in which Mithras is mention d, viz. Deo-Invicto— MI T HR _ 
_ Secundinus---Dat * : and, as to the ſecond, notwithſtanding what is 
advanc'd in favour of Dracontia, or ſerpentine Temples, it is not al- 

together clear that the Druids conſtructed their Temples on a ſerpen- 
tine plan. However, from the great value which the Druids plac'd | 
upon the Anguinum, to which they attributed ſuch wonderful effi- . 
cacy; it may be conjectur d, that they muſt have had ſome venera- 
tion for the Serpent, who had confeſſedly ſuch a regard for, and at- 
tributed ſuch miracles to it's ſuppoſititious production. It may alſo be 
obſerv'd, in favour of the learned Doctor above-mention'd, that there 
is a mound thrown up on one fide of Karnbre hill*, (a place re- 
markable for Druid monuments of every kind) in a ſerpentine form, 
and in the center of it's voluta there are two tall ſtones- erect ſtand- 
ing by each other ; by which work one would imagine, that if the 
Druids intended it not as a ſymbol of ſomething divine, (which is 
not unlikely) yet that a work of ſo uncommon an appearance muſt 
have been ſome way or other ſubſervient to their ſuperſtition : this, I 
ſay, one may conjecture ; but indeed, whether they worſhipp'd ſerpents, 
or Mithras, or had ſerpentine Temples, theſe are points much too 
doubtful, and monuments too few, imperfect, and indeciſive, alledg d 
in order to ſupport them, for 1 us to athrm or conclude any thing po- 
ſitive concerning them. 

Among the Gods of the antient Gauls, and therefore of the Druids, 
ſome reckon the Bull: by this God made of braſs, the Cimbri, Teu- 
tones, and Ambrones, ſwore to obſerve the articles of capitulation 
granted to the Romans, who defended the Adige againſt them : after 
their defeit, Catulus ordered this Bull to be carry'd to his own houſe, 
there to remain as the moſt glorious monument of his victory: this 
God is rank'd with Jupiter Efus, and Vulcan, being call'd Tarvos 
Trigaranus, from three Cranes perching, one on his head, one on the 
middle of his back, and the third on his hinder parts 

Gildas fays that the Druids worſhipp'd mountains, and rivers. Nor 
unlikely ; but that they worſhipp'd rocks, ſtones, and fountains, and 


imagin'd them nvabited and nd by divine intelligences of a lower 


See Sepul. of * Reville, Guenebald. © In the ſquare Stone, No. 2. found in Paris Ca- 
Rel. de Gaul. vol. i. pa „418. thedral in the Year 1711. where it has the fourth 
* See Map of Karnbray. Plate V. front of that Stone allotted it. 

> Plutar. in Mario. Rel. de Gaul. vol. i. p. 72> « See Montfaucon tom. ii. pag. 424- 
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rank is ſtill more evident, and may be plainly inferr'd, not only from 


107 


their ſtone monuments, (as we ſhall ſee more particularly in the follow- 
ing ſheets) but from the prohibitions of ſeveral Gallick councils*. Theſe 
inferiour deities the Corniſh call Spriggian, or Spirits; they anſwer to 
the Genii, and Fairies of the ancients; and of theſe the vulgar in 
Cornwall ftill diſcourſe as of real beings, attribute to them large powers 
to rule the weather, and to diſcover hidden treaſures, and pay them 


2 kind of veneration. | 
CH AF. - 2VIL 
Of the Druid Places of Worſhip. 


T was effential to the Druid worſhip, that it ſhould be perform'd 
in a *; there the Druids liv'd*, eſpecially during their mini- 
ſtration in ſacred things. /Vemora alta remotis --- Incolitis Lucis --- 
Lucan. lib. i. de Druid. That we find their places of worſhip 
where no groves are at preſent, is owing to the alterations of time, and 
no contradiction to the indiſpenſable neceſſity of groves to the Druid 
worſhip. Even Stonehenge itſelf, where there are no traces to ſhew 
that ever a tree grew, ſtood formerly in a grove according to tradition». 
Now would any grove ſerve the turn, but it was to be a grove of 
Oaks, of the talleſt fize, and moſt venerable antiquity, if to be procur'd. 
This cuſtom was owing to the fame motive that all antient idolatrous 
nations had for chuſing fuch gloomy places to perform their religious 
rites in; namely, that the ſhades and ſolitude might give an air of 
myſtery and devotion to their religious ſervice, incline the worſhi 
pers to believe the deity was really there, and raiſe a ſullen ſuper- 


ſtitious dread of their imaginary divinities. 


Stat vetus, et multos incidua ſylua annos, 


Credibile eft illi Numen adeſſe loco. Ovid Am. lib. iii. El. i. 


«- If you find, ſays Seneca, (Ep. Ixi.) a grove thick ſet with anti- 
« ent Oaks, that have ſhot away up to a vaſt height, the tallneſs of 
« the wood, the retirement of the place, and the pleaſantneſs of the 
c ſhade, immediately makes you think it the habitation of ſome God.” 
And, indeed, without this folemn ſcene of ſhade and filence, the mind 
could not be diſpos d to embrace fo readily all the fabulous relations 
of their falſe Gods, much leſs to comply with all the abſurd and de- 


* © Cultores Idolorum, Veneratores Lapidum, 
% accenſores facularum, et excolentes ſacra Fon- 
* tium vel Arborum, admonemus ut agnoſcant 
” go ipſi ſe ſpontaneæ morti ſubjiciunt qui 
0 3 r- videntur.”” Concil. Turon. 

D. 567. Baluz. tom. vi. pag. 12 

* El. Sched. in Dedicat. ph * 

5 Czfar lib. vi. Conſidunt in Luco conſecra- 


\ 


to“ ſays Caſaubon; not in Loco as in the vul- 
gar Edition. Hoffman de Druid. 

* Si fides accolis habenda, qui tractum ſyl- 
« veſtrem in tota illa planitie uſque ad Ambreſ- 
« buriam fuiſſe perhibent.” Keyſler pag. 57. 
Nec enim facra fuit ædes fine Luco ut auctor eſt 
Callimachus teſte Guenebaldo.” Frick. p. 134. 
ex Petr. Leſcalop. 


teſtable 


bo 
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teſtable rites of their idolatrous worſhip. Horace, full of that tran- 
ſport, which dignifies, and becomes the poet, (but is inſufferable mad- 
neſs in the Prieft) having invok'd Calliope, and intreated her to de- 
ſcend from heaven, fancies her alighted in ſome facred grove. 


Auditis © an me ludit amabilis 
Inſania ? Audire, & videor pios 
Errare per lucos amænæ 


Quo & aque ſubeunt, & Auræ. Lib. iii. Od. iv. 


Groves being reckon' d ſo neceſſary to the Druid worſhip, have made 
ſome think that the woods were their only Temples, and that they 
had no particular places conſecrated to the more * rites of Re- 
ligion, which, as it appears to me to be a great miſtake; I ſhall here 
examine, and endeavour to refute the arguments by which they would 
ſupport it. 

Keyſler thinks the Druids had no temples, founding his opinion 
upon theſe words of Tacitus, (Ann. xiv. ch. xxx.) where he gives an 
account of the conqueſt of Angleſea : Præſidium poſthac impoſitum 
« victis, exciſique Luci ſævis ſuperſtitionibus facri. Now if there were 
« any Temples, lays Keyſler, why were the groves only to be fell'd, 
« when it was the intention of Suetonius Paulinus, entirely to eradi- 
<« cate all places of that barbarous Religion ? If this learned author 
means that the Druids had no walled, or cover'd Temples, he is right 
in the general ſuppoſition ; but if he denies their having Temples of 
any fort, he is very deficient in his proof; for, though the groves 
here mention'd were facred, there might be one part more facred than 
another, and there might be one or more Temples inclos'd in this 
grove, (as we ſhall ſee hereafter, that there really were in the grove 
at Karnbre in Cornwall) for any thing that Tacitus ſays to the con- 
trary ; neither does Tacitus fay that Suetonius Paul. cut down the 
groves in order to deſtroy all remembrance of the barbarous religion 
of the Druids ; ; It is more likely that he thought the groves ſo many 
im ents of victory, and deſroy d them becauſe they might no 
longer harbour the rebellious Britans, and their auxiliaries, © Monam 
« Infulam ut vires rebellibus miniſtrantem aggreſſus viz. Suet. Pauli- 
nus (in Tacit.) Monam Inſulam incolis validam & receptaculum Perfu- 
garum parat. Ibid. Ann. lib. xiv. but ſuppoſing that Suet. Paul. 
deſtroy d their groves out of a juſt abhorrence of the barbarities there 


committed; yet he might not think it worth his while to throw down 


their Temples, which conſiſting only of ſtones erected in a circular 
manner, were much below the indignation of a victorious Roman. 
This obſervation of Keyſler therefore is very inconcluſive. On the 


other hand there are very ſtrong teſtimonies, as well from hiſtory as 


wa. 


* Antiqu. Septent. pag. _ * Keyſler ibid, 


CH 


monuments, 
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monuments, that the Druids had Temples as well as groves. On oc- 
caſion of the maſſacre of the Romans by Boadicea, there were great 
rejoicings in the Britiſh Temples, but chiefly in the wood conſecrated 
to Andate---Dion in Nerone. Rel. des Gaules, vol. i. pag. 14. There- 
fore tis plain that Temples and woods were two diſtin& things. Sue- 
tonius ſays of Ceſar, In Gallia Fana Templaque Deim donis re- 
« ferta expilavit; and Keyſler owns, that Tacitus attributes Tem- 
ples to the Germans, (ibid. pag. 80.) © Hertham Deam ſecreta Re- 
« ligione ablutam Templo fuiſſe redditam.” lib. de M. G. Tacit. & 
Annal. lib. i. Tanfanæ Templum memorat (ſcil. Tacitus) a Ro- 
« manis ſolo zquatum.” To fay that © the firſt Temple means no- 
« thing more than a grove, as appears from all that is ſaid of Hertha 
« by Tacitus,” is too much to be granted him; for in the ſecond in- 
ſtance the Temple of Tanfana is particularly nam'd ; here therefore re- 
courſe muſt be had to a different reaſon, and tis alledg'd that « the 
« Germans borrow'd the manner of erecting this Temple from the 
« neighbouring Romans.” But the truth is, that all nations profef- - 
ſing ſome, tho the falſe Religion, had facrifices, and alſo idols of ſome 
kind or other. For facrifices they muſt have had altars, as well as 
places for their idols ; and where theſe altars were, there generally 
were the idols, and that place was accounted more holy than the reſt, 
and was ſeparated and diſtinguiſh'd, either fimply, and moſt antient- 
ly by mounds, or ſtones, or more neatly and magnificently by walls 
and roofs, according to the principles and cuſtoms of the nation they 
belong'd to; and in both caſes thoſe places fo ſeparated, and diftin- 
guiſh'd, may with equal juſtice be called Temples ; and from Snorro 
Sturleſon, it plainly appears, that the antient northern nations (who 
were a branch of the Celts, and much leſs cultivated than where the 
Druids were eſtabliſ d) had Temples or fanes. Ignis fieri in me- 
« dia Templi area debebat. Vetus tum obtinuerat conſuetudo circa 
« Victimarum mactationes ut ad Fanum ipſum Incolæ convenirent om- 
&« nes, ibid. p. 330. © Stabant autem (viz. Majores ſui, ut p. 349.) 
« cum compotationes ſacræ peragerentur circa ignem in medio Templi 
C accenſum.” ibid. 355. 
So far were the antients from having no Temples, that they held 
one Temple more ſacred than another. © Spolia Corporis, caputgue 
« Ducis præciſum Boii ovantes Templo quod Sanctiſſimum eft apud eos in- 
e tulere--poculumgue idem Sacerdoti eſſet, ac Templi Antiſtiibus . Frid- 
&« levus Olai filit fortunam exploraturus nuncupatis ſolenniter votis Deo- 
« rum ædes precabundus accedit, ubi introſpecto Sacello, ternas ſedes, to- 
* tidem Mympbis occupari cognaſcit. This proves Temples among 
the northern nations ſufficiently, and that caves might be their Temples, 


' Keyſler pag. 327. were a People of Gallia Celtica. 
Liv. lib. xxiii. chap. xxiv. N. B. The Boii c Sax. Grammat. lib. iii. Keyſler p. 396. 
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(as they were in the Mithraic myſteries) will only prove the manner 
in which they conſtructed their Temples, and can never prove that they 


Mr. Martin * endeavours to prove that at Thoulouſe the Gauls had 
no other Temple than a facred lake ; but Strabo ( as quoted there ) 


ſays only © that the Gauls conſecrated their gold in lakes, (by dipping 


it, perhaps, in lakes before dedicated to ſome particular deity, and 
incloſing, or being inclos'd in, ſome parts of their ſacred woods) and 
immediately fubjoyns, < that there was a Temple at Thoulouſe very 
« famous, and immenſely rich in treaſures.” Now tis poſlible that 
this Temple might be furrounded by a lake which made it very dit- 
ficult to get at the treaſure ; and if this lake was conſecrated, made it 
ſtill more heinous to pillage it than otherwiſe it would have been ; 
for they reckon'd theſe lakes the ſafeſt aſylum, and repoſitory for 
their treaſure :; but that theſe lakes were their Temples, is quite new, 
and not tenable ; and that they caſt their treaſures into ſuch lakes 
there to remain for ever as a dedication, is. altogether improbable ; 
nor does Juſtin (whom he quotes) give the leaſt countenance to ſuch 
a ſuppoſition, but only fays, that the Gauls returning to Thoulouſe, 
were adviſed by their own country Prieſts, that they ſhould never 
be freed from the peſtilential diſtemper then raging amongſt them, 
till they ſhould throw the gold and filver, got by war and facriledge, 
into the lake of Thoulouſe. It does not appear but any other lake 
would have done as well; for it is not ſaid conſecrarent, that they 
ſhould dedicate this gold as to a deity, but mergerent, that they 
ſhould drown it, that is, rid themſelves for ever of fuch an accurſed 
booty *, in order to propitiate the offended deities : that there was 
no other Temple at Thoulouſe but this lake, is not credible : tis 
true, the Gauls are faid to have kill'd, burnt in wicker images, and 
ſhot to death with arrows their human victims, all in their temples ; 
and it muſt be own'd that theſe cruelties could not be properly or 
ſafely exercis'd in fuch cover d Temples as the Greeks and Romans 
had ; but does it therefore follow that they (the Gauls) had no Temples 
at all *? far from it. Again; many perſons reſorted to a lake (at the 
foot of the Gevaudan mountain) conſecrated to the moon, under the 
name of Helanus, and thither caſt in, ſome, the human habits, linen, 
cloth, and entire fleeces; others caſt in cheeſe, wax, bread, and other 
things, every one according to his ability, then facrific'd animals, and 
feaſted for three days, pag. ib. 128. I am perſuaded that there is no 
one, who will not eaſily perceive that theſe offerings were made to the 
Manes of departed friends, ſup 
of food and rayment ®, which was the reaſon that their countrymen 


» Rel. des Gaules vol, i. pag. 114. 4 Juſtin lib. xxxii. chap, i. 
P Makire © avloig as HArprai Tyr Agumias 100, r Rel. de G. vol. i. 5 121. 
Strab. ibid. * * Se CHAP. VSE * 


pog d after death to ſtand in need both 
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ſent them yearly a freſh ſupply, and in a ſolemn manner attended by 
facrifice and feaſtings. This inftance therefore, may prove lakes con- 
ſecrated, and holy, but cannot prove them either to have been divi- 
nities, or Temples, as this author contends. Tis too plain from all 
the ancients, that the Gauls, and even the Celts had Temples, as 
appears by what has been obſerv'd above from Dion Caſſius, Livy, 
Tacitus, and ſome modern authors alſo; to which may be added, 
what Strabo ſays of Sena, that the Prieſteſſes there had a cover d Tem- 
ple, the old covering of which was annually and ſolemnly taken away, 
and a new covering immediately laid on it *. 

The learned Dr. Stukeley diſtinguiſhes the Druid Temples into 
three claſſes (Abury pag. .): firſt, the Rounds or Circles ſimply call'd 
Temples. Secondly, thoſe circles which have the form of a ſnake 
annex d, (as that of Abury) which he calls ſerpentine Temples, or 
Dracontia. Thirdly, thoſe circles which have the form of wings an- 
nex'd, by him ſtil'd Alate, or winged Temples ; theſe are all the dif- 

| ferent kinds which he knows, ib. pag. 8. Thoſe of the firſt fort are 
very numerous in this iſland, and it's de 


pendancies, and will be par- 
ticularly enquir'd into (in book iii.); of the other ſorts I have not met 
with any; I have indeed ſeen the famous monument which this au- 
thor mentions, pag. ib. 97. as one of the Alate Temples. Tis vul- 
early call'd the Hurlers, in Cornwall, but it conſiſts only of three 
circles of ſtones- erect, whoſe centers are in a ſtrait line, and conſe- 
quently muſt belong to the firſt claſs. 
In placing their Temples Dr. Stukeley in his Abury, conjectures that 
the Druids us'd a compaſs, or Magnetick needle, and finds the works 
at Stonehenge plac'd at the variation of between fix and ſeven degrees 
to the Eaſt of the North: he finds alſo the variation at Abury to be 
about ten degrees the ſame way; and from theſe different variations 
proceeds to determine the different ages in which theſe two celebra- 
ted works were erected ; a method of calculation very ingenious, and 
deſerving the higheſt praiſe, provided that this variation of the needle 
made a conſtant uniform progreſs, increafing by equal ſpaces in equal 
as of time. But leaſt we ſhould attribute more knowledge to 
the Druids than is their due, this may be well doubted of. It muſt 
be allow'd that the antients knew the attractive power of the Magnet ; 
but whether they us'd, or knew the Polar virtue, may be very well 
queſtion'd, fince no traces appear of any ſuch knowledge among them, 
or indeed among the moderns till about 500 years fince . The varia- 
tion of the Magnetick needle from the pole is ſtill a later diſcovery 
not 300 years old; and altho' the antients by obſerving the courſe of 


* See pag 85. the vain Pretences of this people claiming every 
The Chineſe boaſt of this 2 100 Invention, and the remoteſt Antiquity upon every 

years before Chriſt ; but the Learned juſtly reject occaſion, | 7 
Re 8 
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the heavenly bodies, might project with great exactneſs a meridian line, 
(which when croſs d at right angles would conſequently direct them 
to the four cardinal points of the heavens) and might regard thoſe 
principal points in placing their buildings ; yet, when we find thoſe 
buildings not plac'd exactly with reſpect to theſe points, I apprehend 
that we ſhould attribute this to a miſtake, and want of accuracy in 
aſtronomical projections, which, like many Artifts of the moderns 
(in placing their churches) they did not always carefully attend to, 
tho' they had all poſſible means of ſuch exactneſs within their reach; 
this I ſhould think a plain and obvious reaſon for their buildings de- 
viating from the cardinal points, rather than having recourſe to a va- 
riation which they were utterly unacquainted withal ; in the laſt place, 
out of regard to truth, I muſt obſerve, that there is no fixing of dates 
from ſuch an inconſtant and fluctuating index, as the declination of 
the Needle, which is not only different in different places, but varies 
alſo at different times in one and the ſame place. 

Let us haſten to more ſatisfactory enquiries, and to conſider thoſe 
circumſtances relating to their places of worſhip which are not liable 
to ſuch diſputes. 

It was a general cuſtom to chuſe fuch woods as were on the tops 
of hills, and mountains, as more becoming the dignity and ſublime 
offices of their devotions, as well as of nearer neighbourhood (as they 
imagin d) to the habitation of their Gods. So the idolatry of the Ca- 
naanites, the devotions and facrifices of Balaam among the Moabites 
were perform'd in their high places. 

The wood was inclos'd, ſometimes with a fence of pallifades *, and 
ſometimes the hill was furrounded at bottom by a mound or vallum 
to keep off the profane, and prevent all abrupt, and rude in- 
truſion upon their myſteries. This mound was alſo of civil, as well 
as facred uſe, for in theſe groves were the common publick repoſito- 
tories or treaſuries of ſpoils taken in war. In many of their cities, 
(ays Ceſar lib. vi.) one may fee great heaps of ſuch booty laid up in 
their places of worſhip ; and it ſeldom happens that any one is fo im- 
pious as to conceal the booty he has made, or to take it away when 
it has been once brought into the treaſury, that crime being puniſh'd 
with the utmoſt ſeverity.” The trees of this grove were all conſecra- 
ted by ſprinkling them with the blood of human victims. © Omnis 
« et humanis luſtrata cruoribus Arbus. Lucan ibid. Beſides the holy 
Oaks of this grove, (which were efteem'd by the Druids as much as 
thoſe oracular ones of Dodona by the Greeks) within the ſame bounds 
were inclos'd every thing requir'd for performing the ſeveral offices of 


« Prohibetur acceſſus Lucorum & Fontium quos & ſepes accuratior ex lignis conſtructa. Not. in 
autumant pollui Chriſtianovum acceſſu. idem ſcri- Tacit. de M. G. 
bit Sclavos Quercus coluiſſe quas ambiverit Atrium 
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their Religion ; circles mark'd out, and allotted for particular perſons, 


or claſſes to officiate in; ſymbols or memorials of their deities” ; wells 


were ſometimes inclos'd within the facred limits. Caves for inſtruc- 
tion of youth; altars for great and ſmall ſacrifices; ſeats or tribunals 


of Juſtice; Cairnes (or Karns) for their holy fires ; and on a large hill 
(which has all theſe ſacred monuments) I find a great number of hol- 
low baſons or troughs ſunk in the furface of large rocks, which muſt 
therefore be look'd upon, as having been ſome way or other, ſubſer- 
vient to the purpoſes of the ſame ſuperſtition. 

To give the better idea of a place of Druid Worſhip, it may not 
be amiſs to particularize the ſeveral devotional monuments (in the or- 
der they offer d themſelves) upon Karnbre-hill*, which has all the 
evidences that can be defir'd of having been appropriated to the uſe 
of the Britiſh Religion. = 

The top of this hill is thick ſet with karns, or groupes of rocks, 
and the ſpaces between and below, were in the memory of the laſt 
generation fill'd with a grove of Oaks; now there are no trees, but 


the places where thoſe trees were chark'd, (or burnt into charcoal) 
are ſtill to be ſeen. 


— * Conſecrated hills 
« Once girt with ſpreading Oaks, myſterious rowes 
&« Of rude enormous Obeliſks that riſe 
« Orb within Orb ſtupenduous monuments 
« Of artleſs Architecture, ſuch as now 
« Oftimes amaze the wand'ring traveller 


<« By the pale Moon diſcern'd on Sarum's plain! 
On a Karn on the weſtern end (A) there are artificial baſons cut 


A 


* in the uppermoſt rocks. On the ſecond groupe (B) there are five of 


the ſame kind, two of which have plain and diſtinct lips or mouths 
to them to diſcharge whatever was intended to be contain'd in theſe 
veſſels ; their figure circular, ſometimes oblong, and ſeemingly with- 
out any aim at a regular figure: they were all of different dimenſions, 
from three to one foot diameter; from one foot to ſix inches deep. 

After ſeeing ſeveral other baſons on the tops of the rocks, as we 
advanc'd towards the Eaſt, we found a moſt curious orbicular flat 
ſtone, (ſuch as in Cornwall are call'd Quoits from their figure which 
has pretty much of the Diſcus form) which was wantonly thrown 
down from the top of a monſtrous rock, (F) at the foot of which it 
now lyes. On the furface of this Quoit was an exact circular baſon, 


* © Neque illud etiam prætereundum, majores © erat a voce Blot facrificium cruentum notante.” 
*© noſtros ſemper in uſu habuiſſe, ut Aris & Locis Keyſler 47. 
© ſacyis eas regiones ſeligerent quæ Puteum aut * Illogan Pariſh, Cornwall. 
* fontem vivum exhiberent abluendis victimis & y Mr. Weſt's Inftit. of the Garter. 


40 


autpicus inde capiendis. Puteus ille ſeptentri- z Karn is Corniſh for a Ledge or heap of Rocks, 
** onalibus populis Blotkelda vel Blotabrum diftus - See the Map of Karnbre, Plate V. A 
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three foot diameter, one foot deep, and round the edges many little 
and ſhallow baſons communicating with the great one. Of theſe ba- 
ſons a particular account will be given in the following book; I will 
only remark here, that the great difficulty of aſcent to the vaſt rock 
from whence this Quoit, was thrown down, will prevent us from reck- 
oning the rock among the Druid Altars ; I rather imagine that it might 
ſerve for one of the Gorſeddau, or places of elevation from whence 
they us'd to pronounce their decrees. In ſome places indeed, theſe 
Gorſeddau were made of earth, but it was plainly unneceſſary to 
raiſe hillocks of earth, where ſo many ſtately rocks might contribute 
full as well, to give proper dignity to the ſeat of judgment; and where 
rocks were ſo plenty, it is not to be doubted but decrees and oracles 
were pronounc'd from the tops of them. 

Having attain'd the ſummit of the hill, we croſs d ſome ſtone-heaps 
at A L. Theſe heaps are the ruins of a ſtone wall which enclos d an 
arca of about an acre of ground. This encloſure (A M) is call'd the 
old Caſtle, and appears to have been a fortification, but taken out of 
the holy ground, as by the map annex d will ſoon be diſcern d from 
the ſhape of the whole plan, and by reaſon that there is a mound on 
the ſouth (A K) without any ditch on the outſide, and finking far 
below the ridge of the hill, which are two properties that no man 


who fortifies will give to his work. The fence here was not there- | 


fore originally deſigned for a military work; and the many remain- 
ing evidences of this hill's being dedicated to the ſervice of Religion, 
makes it plain, that the deſign of this low defenceleſs mound was to 
ſeparate the ſacred groves from common ule, to prohibit not only cat- 
tle, but all perſons profane, and before examination, and on all other 
but holy days, and on holy purpoſes, from entring on this conſecrated 
ground, There is a mound of this kind round the ſtone circles at 
Abury . The fame caution was obſerv'd (tho for much better rea- 
ſons) at Mount Sinai. Thou ſhalt ſet bounds unto the people 
« round about, ſaying, Take heed unto yourſelves that ye go not up 
into the Mount, or touch the border of it; whoſoever toucheth the 
Mount ſhall furely be put to death. Set bounds unto the Mount, 
« and ſanctify it.” Exod. xix. 12. The fame cuſtom the Druids 
certainly us d; as Lucan ſpeaking of their place of Worſhip, lib. iii. 
p- 400. Non illum cultu populi propiore frequenignt---Sed ceſſere Diis. 


There are many baſons on the rocks here at (G), but the moſt re- 
markable I have yet met with any where at (L), on a large Quoit, 


d The Delphian Oracle gave forth it's anfßwers Boſcawen in Burien, both which will be particu- 
from a Rock; thus in Sophocles, Oedipus Tyran- larly deſcrib'd. | 
nus pag. 136. Ti; ; Oilw A Oconurucg AAP; mT , „The Druids by throwing outwards the 
Of theſe ſeats of Judgment the Reader will find “ Earth dug out of the huge circular Ditch, envi- 
two of different conſtruction, one as we advance © roning the Town, (viz. of Abury) demonſtrated 
in this Map of Karnhre, (Z) the Elevation of it © to all comers at firſt fight, that this was a Place 


A H (of which fort I have met with ſeveral, eſpe- of Religion, not a Camp or Caſtle of Defence.” 
cially in the Scilly Iflands), and the other at Karn 


Dr. Stukeley Abury pag. 28. 
| which 
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which, with the ledge on which it lies, and it's baſons, may be ſeen in 
the map at (A F), but will hereafter be more at large deſcrib d. At 
(I) is the firſt circle we met with, and the others are trac'd at 
(NOPQRS), and figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8; from 7 to 12 
| paces ( generally) in diameter, the dimenſions to be meaſur'd by the 
ſcale of chains annex'd to the map ; they are edg'd, ſome with a 
mound of earth, others with ſtones, forming a kind of wall, the en- 
trance to the Eaſt ; but the long ſtones which formerly dignify'd theſe 
circles ſeem to have been taken away to build the walls of the old 
Caſtle. Paſſing from theſe rounds to the South-eaſt, we found teri 
tall ſtones together ſet on end, ( 9 ) none more than four foot diſtant 
from each other, ſome contiguous. South-eaſt from this groupe of 
ten ſtones, there runs a ridge (mark d 11.) of earth, in a ſerpentine 
figure, which in the Voluta of it's ſcroll, (No. 7.) has two very 
high and large ſtones ſet on end ; the diſtance between them twelve 
feet. Farther on to the right, we perceiv'd many more ſtones ſet up 
on end on the top of the mound (AK), and leading the eye to a 
paſſage or entrance, betwixt two ſtones taller by ſeveral feet than the 
others. (mark'd No. 10.) Turning to the left we found a ſepulchre, 
whoſe ſides were rais'd with ſtones roughly hewn, and cover'd with 
a large flat ſtone ; the drawing of which is mark d (A G) in the ele- 
vations. Hence keeping due Eaſt, we found at (Z) a natural Karn, 
which has a flat canopy ſtone, over-hanging, as A in the icon A H. 


It has alſo a ſtone like a bench at B; at C there is an area of graſs, 


which has it's outer edge fenc d with a row of pillars, fronting what, 
I think, we may ſafely call this ſeat of Judgment. I have ſeen ſeve- 
ral of theſe ſeats, or benches of juſtice, particularly in the iſles of Scilly, 
but none ſo diſtinct, and ſo manifeſtly pointing out the uſe they were 
intended for as this. The Caſtle (A C) on this hill is much the moſt mo- 
dern thing to be ſeen there, and will be deſcrib d in another place; but 
I muſt obſerve, that what they call the parlour here (mark d in the plan 
of the Caſtle (A D) No. 2.) is floor'd with one rock, and in the furtace 
of that rock a very regular elliptical baſon, of the ſame kind as thoſe 
mention d before, ten inches by. 14, which could hardly be ſo exactly 
delineated, without ſtationing the two focus's of the ellipſis mathema- 
tically ; a ſtrong evidence that this baſon was made by the Druids, 
who underſtood Geometry, and may be ſaid to be the only capable 
men among the antient Britans of dealing in ſuch regular figures. 
In the weſtern fide of this hill there is a cave, the bottom of which 
is now full of water, and there are large ſtones lying croſs it's entrance; 
there are alſo on this fide ſeveral long ſtones which are now proftrate, 


but ſeem to have been formerly plac'd on end : here alfo the flat ſtone 


See Dr. Stukeley's Stonehenge, 
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of one Cromlth, with one of it's ſupporters, is ſtill to be ſeen, and tis 
probable there were many Cromleh's here; but great devaſtations 
have been lately made in the monuments of this remarkable hill by 
ſtone-cutters ; and Cromleh's conſiſting of broad thin ſtones eaſily 
clove for maſonry, were ſome of the firſt that tempted the igno- 
rant to deſtroy them; and this, by the way, is one reaſon, why 
in England we have fo few Cromleh's remaining, and none at all near 
great towns, they having been all cut up for building. 

In this hill of Karnbre, then, we find rock-baſons, circles, ſtones- 
ere, remains of Cromleh's, Karns, a grove of Oaks, a cave, and an 
encloſure, not of military, but religious kind: and theſe are evidences 
ſufficient of it's having been a place of Druid worſhip ; of which it 
may be ſome confirmation, that the town about half a mile croſs the 
brook, which runs at the bottom of this hill, was antiently call'd 
Red-drew *, or more rightly Ryd-drew, i. e. the Druids ford, or croſ- 
ſing of the brook : and what I have obſerv'd on theſe points, may give 
ſome notion of the manner in which fuch places were mark'd out, 
and inclos'd, and with what works they were furniſh'd within. It 
was indeed contrary to the principles of the Celtic Religion, as we 
have obſerv'd before, to have any inclos'd Temples ; but inſtead of 
ſuch, they had the moſt ſacred parts of their groves mark'd out into 
circles, either by low mounds, or by rude ſtones of the obeliſk form, 
pitch'd on end; and of theſe we find a ſurpriſing number near or 
contiguous to each other, as in this hill of Karnbre ; but ſtill more 
remarkably fo in the lands of Botallek in St. Juſt Penwith, as will ap- 
pear when we come to treat particularly of theſe holy circles. I will 
only obſerve, that there being circles, ſo many of one ſort, and ſome 
monuments of every ſacred, oracular, and judicial kind in this one 
place, is agreeable to the cuſtom of the Druids, as we find by their 
remains in other parts of Britain'. As the Druids had no inclos'd 
Temples thinking them inconſiſtent with the majeſty of their Gods, 
ſo neither had they any carv'd images to repreſent them, and for the 
ſame reaſon ; but, inſtead thereof, rude ſtones were erected in their 
places of worſhip, at ſome myſtick, ſignificant diſtance, and in ſome 
emblematick number, fituation, and plan, ſometimes in right lines, 

ſometimes in ſquares, ſometimes in triangles, ſometimes in both: now 
ſingle, and 5o paces diſtant or more from the circles; or, eminently 


taller than the reſt, in the circular line, and making a part of it, like 


As I find by a Grant of the Fairs, there to © Carnedde, or their Altars or Cromleche, or in 
the Baſſets of Tehidy in the time of Hen. VII * ſome large and more eminent Grove, many of 

f « The Druids call'd their Groves Llwyn, “ theſe all together within one Grove, and En- 
„ and in theſe Groves were their Mounts and „ cloſement, and in one Place there are the Re- 
„ Hillocks, which they call'd Gorſeddau, from „ mainders of all theſe, except the Cromleche's, 
«© their fitting aloft upon them when they pro- © in the Verge of one great Grove, as is proba- 
„ nounc'd their Decrees. Here were alſo their „ ble, tho' the Wood incloſing them have been 
« erected Pillars and Idols, cr their Heaps and * gone theſe many Ages.” Rowl. Mon. p. 69. 
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portals, not only to ſhape the entrance, but alſo to hallow thoſe that 
enter'd, it appearing by many monuments, as we ſhall find in the 
ſequel, that the Druids attributed great virtue to theſe paſſages betwixt 
rocks. Sometimes theſe ſtones-ere& were plac'd in the center of the 
circles, the intent of which will be hereafter enquir d into. Theſe 
are the reaſons that we find ſo many ſtones-ere& in Karnbre-hill. 

In their ſacred groves were alſo their Altars, of which, doubtleſs, 
they had ſeveral forts, fuitable to the nature and kind of offering. 
That Altar which was for offering human victims muſt have been 
very different from what they us'd on leſs folemn occaſions : there are 
many flat large rocks on Karnbre-hill, ( eſpecially at G, and AN) 
which probably might have been appropriated to this horrid rite. 
Schedius (pag. 356.) ſays, that theſe Altars were made of turf, and very 
likely, eſpecially where no rocks were; for, at ſuch times, it was ne- 
ceſſary that the officiating Druid ſhould ſtand upon a plain, roomly 
area; for theſe victims were oftentimes many in number, and beaſts 
as well as men, and offer d up as a burnt offering on a large pile of 
wood. Of fuch holocauſt Altars, we have ſome, I think, remaining 
ſtill in the higher parts of the pariſh of Gullyal, (Cornwall) built ſome- 
what like a Barrow, but plain and even on the ſurface, rais'd about 
three feet and half from the ground, andabout 20 feet diameter. 

The Altars for their libations, and other ſmaller offerings, ſuch as their 
Viſcus *, devoted ſpoils, pecuniary oblations, and the like, needed not 
to be ſo large. For theſe laſt purpoſes the Cromlch might well ſerve, 
eſpecially for all offerings made at the tombs of the dead; for that 
the Cromlèh was, in it's original deſtination, a ſcpulchral monument 
will appear beyond doubt. 

In their ſacred groves the Germans kept alſo the images of witd 
beaſts, which in time of war were carried before their troops, think- 
ing perhaps that by having been ſet up in ſuch ſacred places they 
might contract ſome divine power and influence, available to victory. 
The Gauls had the ſame cuſtom, and their facred Bull whici they 
brought with their army againſt the Romans, was taken from them '. 


After Chriſtianity came in, the dregs of Druidiſm had been ſettling for 


ſo many ages, that the veſſel was not ſoon to be clean d, and made whole- 
ſome. The idolatrous places to which the Druids more particularly 
reſorted to perform their ordinary ſuperſtitions, were rocks, ſtones- erect, 
(of which ſome were call'd after the name of one particular God, and 
ſome of another, ritually deify'd, and worſhipp'd*) fountains, trees, and 
croſs- roads. Theſe are call'd the « Defignata Loca Gentilium, the 


s © Non ſemper homines offerebant ſed etiam 1 See of Tarvos Trigaranus, pag, 106. 
* alias res dedicabant, præſertim Viſcum. Sched. * See lib. iii. of the Tolmen. chap. iu. 
410. 1 Baluz tom. I. pag. 518. Concil. Turon. 


" © Inſigne Superſtitionis, Formas aprorum A. D. 567. 
* geitant.” Tacit. de M. G. Hiſtor. iv. 22. 
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antient accuſtom d places, where the remains of Druiſdiſm were ex- 


ercis'd for many by the ignorant and ſuperſtitious, after Chriſti- 
anity was become the LR nal Religion of Gaul : they continued to 


perform their worſhip either in © Ruinoſfis Locis aut Sylveſtribus, that 
is, either in rocky places or groves". Here they made their vows, 
paid their devoted offerings, pray d for their own ſafety and ſucceſs, 
imprecating deſtruction to their enemies. Here they brought their 
incenſe, their tapers, candles, farſt-fruits and morſels of fleſh +. Here 
they us'd their Sortes and incantations ? ; all this they did with great 
reverence, lighting their candle or torch with great eſtimation of 
that light which they took thence *, as it ſome deity had been really 
there. Theſe rites were perform'd oftentimes where two ways croſs, 
(ad Bivia) and I muſt obſerve, that part of this ſuperſtition is {til re- 
maining ; for the common people in Cornwall will not be perſuaded 
even at this day, but that there is ſomething more than ordinary at 
ſuch places; and their ſtories of apparitions gain greater credit, if the 
Spirit, Demon, or Hobgoblin is ſaid to have appear'd where tour Lancs 
meet; there they think apparitions are moſt frequent, and at ſuch 
places it is common for theſe people travelling in the dark to be moſt 
afraid. Here the Druids had ſtones-erect, or rude idols, which by the 
Council of Nantz * were to be pull'd down and thrown into ſome 
place, where they might never be found by thoſe who were ſuch 
fools as to worſhip them. 

Before we take our leave of their places of worſhip, it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that it will perhaps ſeem ſurpriſing to ſome readers, 
that many places of devotion, and Altars of the ſame kind, ſhould be 
found fo near one the other; Karns on adjoining hills, and ſometimes 
rocks in different parts of the ſame Karns, or ledges of rocks, mark'd 
with the fame traces of the uſe they were deſign d for: but it muſt 
be remember'd, that the ancients were of opinion, that all places were 
not at all times equally auſpicious, and that the Gods might permit, 
encourage, or grant in one place, or on one rock, altar, or circle, 
what they deny d in another: an opunion, firſt ſuggeſted for the fur- 
therance and promoting of error, and continued for the private gain 
of theſe ſuperſtitious jugglers; ſor if the appcarances of the victim 
were not favourable in one place, if their divinations, and inchant- 
ments were miſtaken, and their predictions fail'd, the fault was not 
laid to the want of art in the Prieſt, or of truth in the ſcience, or of 
power in the idol, but to the innocent place; and the places were 


et ibi aut Candelam, aut Faculam pro vencra- 
« tione Loci, incenviiti.” Burchard Coll. Ca- 
non. Keyſler 17. 
r « Velut ibi quoddam Numen fit, quod bonum 
aut malum poſſit inferre.” Baluz. lib. ii. p. 210. 
* Apud Labbeum ut ſupra. 


m Concil. Nantenenſ. Labbe. tom. ix. p. 474. 

" Ihidem Lombard's Laws of Canute. 

* Labbe. tom. i. pag. 956. 

? Lombard. ibid. 

q « Veniſti ad aliquem locum, id eft, ad Fon- 
« tes, vel ad Lapides, vel ad Arbores, vel ad Bie ia, 
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chang'd, till appearances became more ſupple and applicable to the 
purpoſes intended. So Balaam view'd the Ilraclites from every ſitua- 
tion, from the top of rocks, from the hills, from the high places 
of Baal, from the top of Piſgah, and when theſe places did not ſa- 
tisfy, © Come I pray thee, fays Balaak, I will bring thee unto ano- 
« ther place, peradventure it will pleaſe God that thou may ſt curſe 


« me them from thence.” 


CH AF VEL 
Of the Druid Worſhip. 


AVING taken notice of every thing remarkable in their places 
of Worſhip, we come now to the Worſhip itſelf. 

The principal times of ordinary devotion were either at mid-day, or 
mid-night. --- Medio cum Phabus in axe eft,---Aut celum nox atra te- 
net. (Luc. lib. iii.) But their more than ordinary aſſemblies ſeem to 
to have been held at their new, and full Moons. Not only men, 
but women were admitted, and it is ſaid that the Britans brought 
their wives and daughters-in-law into their Temples naked, and paint- 
ed with the juice of herbs, there to ſupplicate, and appeaſe the Gods 
with human victims. Tacitus gives us another rcaſon ; „the wo- 
« men, ſays he, were admitted into their aſſemblies and councils 
« concerning peace and war, as well as perſonal diiputes, becauſe it 
was the opinion of the Celts, that there was in that fex ſornething 
more than ordinarily holy, and clear-fighted in diſcovering what was 
to come ”.” There may be another reaſon aſſign'd for the Druids in- 
fiſting upon the preſence oi women at their ſacrifices, which was, to 
harden their minds by ſuch frequent inſtances of barbarity as their 
moſt ſacred rites conſiſted of, and fo iamiliarize them, even to thoſe 
of the ſofter ſex, that every one of the other ſex, boys as well as men, 
might be aſham'd to heſitate and retule their attendance, when ſuch 
rites were in hand; but whatever was the reaſon, this cuitom was very 
antient . The vulgar were to keep at proper diitance *. Whoever 
among the Germans enter'd the place of Worthip, wore, (out of re- 
verence to the ſacred grove) a kind of fetter or thackle about the leg, 


* Numb. xxiii. 9. 

„ Cocunt certis diebus aut cum inchoatur 
Luna, aut impletur, nam agendis rebus hoc auſpi- 
catiſſimum initium credunt.” Tac. de M. G. 10. 

Alex. ab Alex. pag. 753 

* De M. G. 8. 

7 It is ſaid (Rel. de Gaul. vol. i. chap. xxiv. 
pag. 198.) that the Gauls carry'd their complaiſance 
to a great extream, and conferr'd the ſupreme Ju- 
dlicature upon their Wives, before their firſt Expe- 
dition into Italy; that the Women enjoy'd this 


Honour when Annibal paſs'd the Alps (Plut. de 
clar. Muliceribus Polyzn. Stratag. lib. vii.) and 
that the Druids by degrees ſupplanted them, and 
got the Power into their own Hands; Rel. de 
Gaul. pag. 198. but it is by no Means probable 
that ſuch unlimited Power would be granted ro 
Wives, as ſhould ſet them above their Princes and 
their Prieſts. 

2 Alex. ab Alex. ibid. 

2 Lucan lib. iii. ver. 402. 
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to teſtify, ſays Tacitus, their humility, and the deities power; but 
whether the Druids had this cuſtom does not appear ; however, 
the Prieſts themſelves did not approach upon ſuch ſolemn occaſions, 
without a conſcious trembling at the bloody rites which were then to 
be perform'd. 


— Pavet iþſe Sacerdos 
Acceſſus, dominumque timet deperdere Luci. Luc. lib. iii. 


Before the facred rites began, it was a general cuſtom among the 
ancients to uſe ablutions, ſprinklings, or luſtrations, in order to purity, 
as they imagin'd, and prepare the Prieſts, the aſſembly, the victim, 
and the facrifical inſtruments for what was to enſue. 

In the Iriſh MSS. according to Mr. Toland *, (for he produces no 
proof) “ The rites and formularies of the Druids, their Divinity and 
« Philoſophy are very ſpecially, tho ſometimes very figuratively ex- 
« preſs d. But none of theſe are particularly nam d. I find that 
ce the Prieſts firſt pray d; then the victim was ofter'd, being firit ri- 
c tually devoted, the mola ſalſa, wine, and frankincenſe attending; 
<« then follow'd the libation *;” and the victim being dead, prayers 
ſucceeded, the blood of the victim was pour'd out, and what was 
to be burnt was plac'd on the Fire-altar *. Sacrifice was never to be 
perform'd without a Druid. The Druid was cloath'd in white, of 
which colour they, with many of the antients, had a great opinion *. 
On their head they had a Diadem or Tiara, which, (if the feal found 
in Angleſca lately, be as ancient as the Druids) may be ſeen PI. III. 
Fig. II. and III. They wore a badge of honour on their garments, 
next in dignity to that of ſovereign Princes; © for the Druids had the 
« priviledge of wearing fix colours in their Breacans, (or Robes) the 
« King and Queen ſeven, the Nobles five*.” Their ſhoes were of a 
ſingular ſhape, made of wood, of a pentagonal form. The Inſigne, 
or general diſtinction of their Order was the figure of the Anguinum, 
or ſerpent's egg. They wore alſo on their garments a Creſcent, be- 
cauſe it was at the Neomenia that they gather'd their darling Miſletoe. 
Selden, (and from him Sammes and Rowland, and others), gives us 
the Icon of a ſtatue found in Wichtelbergue in Germany, by ſome, 


» Of the Druids pag. 46. Ephod, and the Gauls us'd to carry in Proceſſion 
© Alex. ab Alex. chap. xvii. 4. round their Lands, their Idols cover'd with white 
4 Pliny lib. xvi. chap. xliv. Linen. Rel. des Gaul. pag. 104. Sulp. Sever. 
* Czfar.---Strabo. lib. iv. Sched. 335. chap. ix. vit. S i. M'i. 


= 


They gather'd the Miſletoe, and other ſacred Tol. Hiſt. pag. 22. Rowl. Mon. pag. 107. 
herbs on a white Garment. On the fame colour d In the Portal of Montmorillon Pl. IV. pag. 53. 
Garment they ſpread their Lots for Divining. Fig. 3. the Stripes of the Purple in their white 


Their Horſes for Divining were white. Pytha- Robes may be diflinguiſh'd. See Rel. de Gaul. 


* advis'd, that Sacrificers ſhould addreſs the Vol. i. pag. 142. 


ods, not in rich and gaudy Habits, but only in a Aventin. Ann. Boi. lib. i. but ſometimes 
white and clean Robes. Fragm. of Diod. Sicul. their Feet are naked. 
The Egyptian Prieſts were always cloath'd in i Sec of Divination chap. xxi. lib. ii. 
white Linnen. So were the Perſian Magi and * Sce Nat. Diſplay'd, Engl. vol. i. pag. 211. 


Kings. Hyde pag. 20. The Jews had their White 
thought 


4 
4 
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thought to be a Druid; but Selden himſelf does not think it to be ſo ” 
and indeed, his having a book in his left hand, confirms him not to 
be a Druid ; for the Druids taught all without book. Other images 
there are, faid to be Druid; but thoſe which bid faireſt for being ſo, 
are thoſe plac'd in the beginning of this book pag. 53. of which a 
particular account is given before. 

The younger Druids are without beards, the old had very long 
ones, and ſometimes a wreath of oaken leaves round their temples, 
their garments reach d down to their heels, and generally their eyes 
were fix d upon the ground. The Druideſſes are deſcrib d by Strabo, 
(who calls them Fatidicæ,) to have had white hair, white gowns, 
linen cloaks join'd together by claſps; to have been girt with a girdle 
of braſs work, and their feet naked. | 

In their hand they carryed the magick rode, and the Conjurer's 
wand is ftill call'd in the Iriſh tongue, Slatnan Druidheacht*. The 
Magician's rod was reckon'd Oracular i, and they could not regularly 
proceed to predict future events without it; and in the Altar (which 
[ ſhall take particular notice of hereatter) found at Paris A. D. 1711. 
I think the Magick Wand is to be found in the hands of the Druids. 

Their victims were of ſeveral kinds. Sometimes beaſts; as at the 
gathering of the Miſletoe, two white bulls ' ; but eſpecially beaſts ta- 
ken from their enemies in war; however, their more ſolemn facrifi- 
ces conſiſted of human victims, and it cannot be diſſembled, that the 
Druids were extreamly laviſh of human blood. Not only criminals, 
captives, and ſtrangers, were flain at their ſacrifices, but their very 
Diſciples were to be put to death without mercy, if they were will- 
fully tardy in coming to their aſſemblies. No people could, I think, 
have wrought themſelves up to fuch a total contempt of human life, 
and the body of man, who had not at the fame time the moſt ele- 
vated notions of the ſoul, and the moſt certain perſuaſion of futurity ; 
but this, inſtead of being their excuſe, will only ſhew us how the 
createſt Truths may be made the occaſion of the moſt horrid Sins, 
where proper notions of the Deity do not obtain, and where Truth, 
and Reaſon, and Philoſophy are permitted to be built upon by the 
Father of errour. The Druids held ſeveral opinions which contri- 
buted to confirm them in this dreadful cuſtom. For the redemption 
of the life of Man, they held, that nothing but the life of Man could 
be accepted by the Gods*; and the conſequence of this was, that 
thoſe who implor d ſafety from the dangers of war, or the moſt deſ- 
perate diſtempers, either immediately ſacrific d ſome human creature, 


* Sammes pag. ror. Frick. Tab. i. ” Toland ibid. pag. 20. 
" See of the Druid Learning, ch. xv. p. 101. * Hoſea iv. 12. 

» Strab Keyſler pag. 375. r Plin. xvi. 44 

Frick. in Bulæo, pag. 143. Cæſ. lib. 6. 


I 1 or 
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or made a vow to do fo, ſoon after. Their human facrifices generally 
conſiſted of fuch criminals as were convicted of theft, or any capital 
crime; and ſome of theſe have been facrific'd after an impriſonment 
of five years; but when fuch malefactors were not at hand, the in- 
nocent ſupply'd their place. They held, that Man was the moſt pre- 
cious, and therefore the moſt grateful victim which they could offer 
to their Gods; and the more dear and beloved was the perſon, the 
more acceptable they thought their offering would be accounted. 
Hence, not only beautiful captives and ftrangers , but children, and 
Princes, were, upo great occaſions, offer d upon their Altars. In 
order to ſatisfy the ſcrupulous of the innocency of ſuch barbarous ſa- 
crifices, and to reconcile the devoted victim to his fate, the Druids 
held, that the ſouls of thoſe who ſerv'd as victims to their Gods in 
this life, were deify'd, or tranſlated into heaven to be happy there ; 
and the remains of thoſe who dyed in ſacrifice, were accounted moſt 
holy, and honour'd before any other dead bodies . Variety of deaths 
they had for thoſe miſerable victims, as if they had been afraid that 
they ſhould fall into a loathing, and diſlike of fuch ſacrifices, if they 
confin'd themſelves to one particular manner of diſpatching them. 
Some they ſhot to death with arrows; others they crucify d in their 
Temples ; ſome were impaled in honour to their Gods, and then with 
many others, who had ſuffer d in a different manner, were offer d up 
as a burnt-facrifice. Others were bled to death, and their blood be- 
ing receiv'd in baſons ſerv d to ſprinkle their Altars. Some were 
ſtabb d to the heart, that by the direction in which (after the fatal 
ſtroke) the body fell, either to the right or left, forward, or back- 
ward, by the convulſion of the limbs, and by the flow of blood, the 
Druids (fuch erudition there is in butchery !) might for what 
was to come”. One Druid ſacrifice was ſtill more monſtrous. They 
made a huge image of ſtraw, the limbs of it were join'd together, and 
ſhap'd by wicker-work : this ſheath, or caſe, they fill'd with human 
victims; and Strabo adds, „with wood for fuel, and ſeveral kinds 
« of wild beaſts,” as if by a variety of expiring groans and howlings, 
they deſign d to terrify their Gods into a compliance with their 
ſollicitations; to this image they ſet fire, conſuming that, and 
the inclos'd, at one holocauſt. In what ſhape this image of ſtraw was 
made Cefar does not ſay, but probably it was in that of a bull; for 
they us'd to facrifice bulls*, and carry'd to war with them the image 
of a bull, and the bull is one of the largeſt, and moſt capacious of 
the brute kind, and therefore the fitteſt for ſuch a dreadful office. 


Whilſt they were performing theſe horrid rites, the drums and trum- 


t Diod. Sic. * Strabo lib. iv. Diod. Sic. Tacit. Annals 14- 
» Horace Lib. iii. Ode iv. _ 7 Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. v. Cafar lib. vi. Strab. 
* Rel. de Gaules, vol. ii. pag. 226. * Plin. xvi. 44. 
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pets ſounded without intermiſſion, that the cries of the miſerable vic- 
tims might not be heard, or diſtinguiſh'd by their friends, it being 
accounted very ominous, if the lamentations of either children or pa- 
rents were diſtinctly to be heard, whilſt the victim was burning *. 
The victim being offer'd, they pray'd moſt folemnly to the Gods with 
uplifted hands, and great zeal ; and when the entrails had been pro- 
perly examin'd by the Diviners, Pliny thinks that the Druids eat part 
of the human victim; what remain d was conſum' d by the laſt fire 
upon the Altar; intemperance in drinking generally clos'd the facrifi- 
cing ; and the Altar was always conſecrated a-freſh, by ſtrewing Oak- 
leaves on it, before any facrifice could be offer d upon it again 


C HAP. XIX. 


Of the ſuperſtitious Rounds and Turnings of the Body, which the Druids 
and other Gentiles per form d during the Time of Worſhip, and of 
 Luftration. | 


ANY nations had the cuſtom of going a certain round whilſt 
they were worſhipping their Gods, and they thought it of 
great importance to fix the manner in which the perſon ſhould per- 
form this round; ſome contending ſtrenuouſly, that they ought to 
proceed from left to right, others infiſting that this ſacred turn was 
moſt prevalent with the Gods when it proceeded from right to left. 
This cuſtom, as abſurd as it may ſeem, is extreamly ancient in fo- 
reign countries, as well as this iſland. It was the cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans, during the time that they were performing their more publick 
devotions, to turn the body quite round from left to right *, deſcrib- 
ing, now a ſmall, and at other times a larger circle; a cuſtom found- 
ed on a precept of Numa *. In the rites of purifying among the Greeks, 
going round the perſons who were to be hallowed, was expreſsly ne- 

; and therefore, as Abp. Potter obſerves ', moſt of the terms 
which relate to any fort of purification, begin with the Prepoſition 
Ilses, (ſignifying around, ) as Ilegigarvery, IIeęina reg Ja, Theta, IIegi- 
y , © to ſprinkle about, to wipe all round, to perfume, or expiate 
« with fulphur, to luſtrate, or ritually purify, all around; the veſſel alſo 


aliqui modo tune vida jam vertitur Ara.” 
Ov. Faſt. lib. iii. 
' Vol. L. pag. 221. Greek Antiqu. 
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containing the holy water, was called ITegigavlngior; to which let me add, 
that Sorcerers and Exorciſts, are ftil'd in ſcripture Ilegiegxopever, (Acts 
xix. 13.) and the magical Arts are call d Ilzpegſe, (Acts xix. 19.) all 
from their walking round, to perform the rites of inchantment and 
Purification; for which purpoſe the Greeks were abfurd enough now 
and then to draw a ſea onyon, and ſometimes a dog's whelp round 
the perſon to be purify'd*. The Trojans at the burial of Miſenus, 
were purify'd by Corynzus's going three times round them with the 
holy water. 

R Idem ter ſocios purd circumtulit unda 
| Spargens rore levi. En. vi. ver. 229. 


And Servius on that place obſerves, that the word Luftratio came to 
ſignify purifying, becauſe the perſon who perform d the rite, was to 
round the 


perſon or company a torch, a victim, or (as was the 
cuſtom in ſome places) a certain quantity of ſulphur, by which means 
he could not avoid ſeeing the whole company. In the Temple of 
Diana, the perſon who ſacrific d, was to go nine times round the Al- 
tar, ſprinkling the blood of a hind, or doe, and wine. When Me- 
dea was performing her incantations, in order to renew the life of 
Eſon, Ovid gives us this picture of her. 


Paſſis Medea capillis 


Bacchantum ritu flagrantes circuit aras, 

Multifidaſque faces in foſſa ſanguinis atra 

Tingit, & infectas geminis accendit in aris ; 

Terque ſenem flammd, ter aqua, ter ſulphure luſtrat. 
Ov. Met. lib. vii. ch. ii. ver. 258, &c. 


The Romans turn'd, as is before obſerv'd, from the left to the 
right, Sun-ways ; but Pliny fays', that the Gauls thought it more 
conformable to the Religion of the ancients, to turn round the body 
in adorando, from the right to the left; ſo that it may be juſtly 
inferr'd, that it was the cuſtom of the Druids to turn round the body 
during their prayers, and walk round their afſemblies, their holy Karns, 
and their religious fires ; and whether they turn'd to the right or left, 
or both theſe different ways, at different times, and upon different 
occaſions, As is moſt likely, we will now examine. The practice of 
going this myſterious round in worſhip, was very ancient among the 
Britans, as the multitude of the round monuments, ſtill extant, teſtify ; 
and according to Toland *, © was us d 3000 years ago, and God knows 
« how long before; but the circumambulation, which at preſent 


5 Ibid. Potter pag. 223. < feciſſe Galli religioſius credunt.” Plin. lib. xxviii 
Pont. Vir. pag. 2. ii. 
In adorando dextram ad oſculum referimus, 


© totumque corpus circumagimus, quod in lævum 
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remains, and is certainly a relick of the Druid cuſtom, proceeds in a 
contrary direction to what Pliny records of the Gauliſh Druids. Whe- 
ther the cuſtom has been inverted by the coming in of Chriſtianity, 
(as many cuſtoms of theſe Gentiles have thereby been alter'd in ſome 
and retain d in others), or whether the Britiſh Druids in 
this point held a different opinion from their brethren of Gaul ; cer- 
tain it is, that the turning round, at preſent in uſe in thoſe places, 
(I mean the iſles of Scotland) where the Druid cuſtoms are not yet 
wholly extinguiſh'd, is Sun-ways, that is, from Eaſt, by South to the 
Weſt. © In the Scotiſh iſles the vulgar never come to the antient ſa- 
« crificing, and fire-hallowing Karns, but they walk three times 
« round 3 from Eaſt to Weſt, according to the courſe of the Sun. 
« This ſanctify d tour, or Round by the South, is call'd Deiſeal, from 
« Deas, or Deſs, the right hand, and Soil, or Sul, the Sun, the right 
« hand being ever next the Heap, or Cairn. The contrary turn from 
« right to left by the North, when the body faces the Eaſt, was ( alſo 
ce us d by the Druids, and) call d Tuaphol, i. e. Siniftrorſum ; the Pro- 
« teſtants, as well as the Papiſts, are addicted to the Deiſol . Of the 
Tuaphol there are little remams, and we ſhall by and by ſee the rea- 
ſon; but the Deiſol is frequently practis d. When the inhabitants 
tc of the Lewis (one of the largeſt of the weſtern iſles) go a fowling 
to the Flannan Iſlands, to prevent the tranſgreſſion of the leaſt 
cc nicety, every novice is always join d with another, who can in- 
'« ſtruct him in all the punctilioes obſerv d here: when they are got 
« up into the Iſland, all of them uncover their heads, and make a 
4 turn Sun-ways round, thanking God for their ſafety. All the crew 
tc pray three times, in three different places, before they fowl- 
« ing, the reaſon of their going to theſe uninhabited Iſlets, being to 
e procure a quantity of fowls, eggs, down, feathers and quills; ; their 
« firſt prayer is made as they approach towards the Chapel of St. Flan- 
« nan; the ſecond is going round it; the third at, or in the ruin d 
cc Chapel. This is their morning ſervice, and the Veſpers are 
« form'd with the ſame number of pfayers *.” The fame author 
(pag. 20. ib.) tells us, that one of the natives of Rona, willing to 
expreſs the high eſteem he had for the perſon of Mr. Moriſon, to 
whom that Iſland then belong d, would needs make a turn round a- 
bout him Sun-ways, and at the ſame time bleſs him, and wiſh him 
all happineſs ; and when Mr. Moriſon refus'd that ceremony, the o- 
ther inhabitants faid, it was a thing due to his character, as their 
Chief and Patron, and they could not, nor would not fail to perform 
it. In theſe Iſlands three times they perform theſe rounds Sun- 
ways, about their benefactors, * bleſs _ and wiſh 'em * 


| Defil in Martin of the les 117, 140. n. ibid. 17. 
* 4 A ſmall weſtern Iland., © * _.. 
K * —.— "REF? 
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ſucceſs. (ib. pag. 118.) In the Ifle of Ila the author had this com- 
8 turns, made round him by an old woman, to whom 
he had given alms, after which ſhe recommended him to the pro- 
tection of God, and Mac-Charmig, the tutelary Saint of this Iſland. 
This cuſtom makes part alſo of the feſtival ſolemnities; for, in the 
Iſland of Sena the Druidefles celebrating (as Strabo ſays, lib. iv. p. 303.) 
the rites of Bacchus, went round their Temple with rejoicings fuita- 
ble to the ſolemnities of that God, till their fury abated. * In the Iſland 
of Barray, the inhabitants ſtill obſerve the anniverſary of St. Barr on 
the 27th of September, by a proceſſion on horſeback, which is con- 
cluded by three turns round St. Barr's Church there ; and indeed this 
cuſtom ſo generally mix d with all their rites, that thas was ſcarce 
any thing, facred, civil, or domeſtick, undertaken without the per- 
formance of the Deſſil: they alſo perform'd Luſtrations by fire, car- 
rying lighted torches, ls, and fire, in a ſuperſtitious manner, at 
certain times, in order to drive away evil ſpirits*. In the Iſland of 
Lewis, (a weſtern Ile) it was an ancient cuſtom to make a fiery circle 
about the houſes, corn, and cattle, belonging to each particular family ; 
A man carry'd fire in his right hand, and went round. The fame 
Luſtration, by carrying of fire, is performed round about women after 
child-bearing , and round about children before they are Chriſtned; 

| as an effectual means to preſerve both the mother and infant from 
WIN | the power of evil ſpirits. : 

Nan The ſame cuſtom obtains in water as well as fire, for in the Iſle of 
DA | Skie, after drinking the water of a famous well there; (call'd Loch- 
ul fant well, ib. 140.) they make three Sun-turns round the well, as if 
— ſome Deity reſided in it, to whom they were to pay proper reſpect 
r before they left it. Weak and ſimple as theſe turns may ſeem, 

an have been us'd by the moſt ancient, and the moſt polite nations, and 
in the ſame number, as now practis d by theſe uncultivated Iſlanders: 
The Iflanders turn three times round their Karns ; round the per- 
ſons they intend to bleſs three times ; three turns they make round 
St. Barr's Church, and three turns round the well, ſo that the , 
ber Three was a neceſſary part of the ceremony. 

It has been before obſerv d, that Corineus went three times round 
the aſſembly at Miſenus's funeral, to purify them; three times was 
the effigies of the coy lover to be drawn round the Altar to inſpire him 
with love .---Terque hec altaria circum—Effigiem duco.--In the feſtival 
call'd the Ambarvalia, the victim was to be lead round the fields three | 
times. Terque novas circum felix eat hoſtia fruges. In the facrifices 6 
of Bacchus the Prieſteſſes were to go round the Altar with diſhevell'd 


* See before ch. ix. lib. U. p. 82. „ Tbid. pag. 117. 
» Mart. Ib. pag. 99. * Virg, Eclog. 8. ver. 74. 
* See Mart. pag. 117. And the Laws. of the r Geor. I. ver. 345- ibid. 


Councils againſt their lighted Tapers, chap. xx. 
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hair; three times did Medea in imitation of the Bacchz, go round 
Scand fe wk fon tine toes wines ADA 
ſulphur, Paſſi Medea, &c *. and when ſhe was about to invoke all 
the powers of the Night, her Goddeſs Hecate, the Moon, the Stars, 
and all the inferiour Deities reſident in the elements of nature, three 
times ſhe turn d herſelf about. The deſcription of her, the ſtillneſs 
of the night, the propre of all th adreſs, and part of her rarer 
are all extreamly poetical. 


Ter | convertit, ter ſumptis flumine crinem 
Irroravit aquis, ternis ululatibus ora 
Sofvit, et in durd ſubmiſſo poplite terrd, 
Mox, ait, &c 


But to return. By theſe odd cuſtoms (evident remainders as they 
are of the Druid ſuperſtition, all turning Sun- ways); it looks as if the 
Druids turn d the body Sun-ways in their Worſhip, and not from 
right to left as Pliny intimates. But indeed, the turning from right 
to left, contrary to the courſe of the Sun, (call d Tuaphol) might the 
been a very ancient cuſtom among the Gauls, as Pliny obſerves, and 
reckon'd rather more ominous, althou gh not us d, as Pliny ſeems to 
think, in adoring their Gods; and it's very probable that the Druids 
of Britan us'd the Tuaphol as well as the Deiſol, tho upon very dif- 
ferent occaſions. I am apt to think that they turn d Sun-ways, in 
order to bleſs and worſhip the Gods , as the Iſlanders do in the North; 
and that they turn d the contrary way when they intended to curſe 
or deſtroy their enemies. The Druids had a rite of curſing, (as well 
as of bleſſing) as other antient Idolaters had; and as every thing a- 

them was to be done in a ſolemn ritual manner, they turn d this 
— [Aa myſtick round towards the left, in order to pour out their im- 
precations the more efficaciouſly. . Druidegue, circum, preces diras 
ce ſublatit ad celum manibus, fundentes novitate aſpectus perculere milites, 
fays Tacitus -, of the battle of Angleſea. Here we have the Druids cur- 
ſing their enemies, not intercur/antes, as the women Druids, but circum, 
VIZ. euntes, ſe vertentes. The way they turn d, indeed, whether to 
the right or to the left, is not here expreſs'd ; but as the cuſtom of 
bleſſing was apparently Sun-ways, and ftill remains ſo; the rite of 
curſing muſt in all probability have been contrary to it; and may 
be ein to have been fo, I think, by a paſſage in Gretteri Hiſto- 
ria. „The Inchantreſs, taking a knife, cut the Runick characters 
e call d the Fatales Runæ, on a ſtick or piece of wood, and ſmear d 


See before, 124. 3 and what Pliny aſſerts is the 
0 Nog, Met. lex. bd. vis from: ver. 182 to 190. quite contrary turn. + See Note (b) p. ſequ. 
Numb. xxii. ver. 6. 


Annal. lib. xiv. chap. xxix. 
* Barthol. lib. iii. chap. ii. pag. 661. 
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« jt with ſome of her own blood” ; then finging her Incantations, 
tc retr = ſhe went round the inchanted wand, to the 
cc courle of the Sun, and utter d all her curſings; then throwing the 
« flick with obſervation, ritually into the ſea, ſhe pray d That it 
« might be wafted to the Iſland Drangoa, and carry every kind of 
cc evil to Gretterus*.” This was the way therefore, they turn d, 
when they curs d; but when they bleſs d, and prais'd their Gods, im- 
ploring their aſſiſtance for themſelves, or friends; then they turn'd 
a different way, even as the Sun „as the Iflanders do 
at preſent ; and as Athenzus obſerves *, (the Druids) anciently did, 
Tac Jenc Weoouuveot ent To de, geh 

Sufficient has been ſaid concerning the manner of theſe religious 
Turns, and ſtrange it may ſeem to readers unacquainted with the 
rites of the Ancients, (in which every thing was to be myſterious and 
typical) to what ſuch a groundleſs unedifying cuſtom as this, could 
owe it's riſe. That there was ſomething ſymbolical in this 
of the body, is very likely; for it is reckon” 4: among the ſymbols us'd 
by the Pythagoreans, og We pipe oh © Turn round whilſt you 
« Worſhip*”; But what the Ancients intended by this circular turn, is 
very uncertain. Some think it was in conformity to the round Goure 
of the Earth « ; others to the circular motion of the heavenly bodies · ; 
and perhaps one of their reaſons might be, (for I take it for granted, 
that they had ſeveral myſtical meanings, in one and the ſame rite) 
that in whatever region of the heavens their Deity was then ſeated, 
they might, by turning the body quite round, make proper obeiſance 
to him, and their prayers be favourably heard: it may be conjectured 
alſo, that they intended to teach their Diſciples, by this ceremony, 
that their Deity was not confin d to any one ſpot of the heavens, and 
therefore that they needed not to confine themſelves to one poſture or 


place, but that wherever their face was turn'd, there they were fure 


to meet the aſpect of their Deity. If they reckon'd all the compaſs 
of Heaven to be their Jupiter, or chief God, as is not unlikely, then 
certainly theſe turns, were in honour partly to that extenſive Divinity. 

Whence this Rite was deriv'd to the Druids is equally uncertain ; 


as the Pythagoreans had it, it might be among thoſe which the Gen- 


tiles of the Eaſt had ha d from, or rather grounded upon, ſome 
extraordinary incidents of the Jewiſh hiſtory, which Pythagoras having 
learn d in the Eaſt, imparted to the Druids. Nothing indeed is more 
apparent, than that the falſe Reli igion mimick'd the true. Heatheniſm, 
was as ſuſceptible of innovation, and as willing to mix with the true 


8. In folla ſanguinis atra--Tingit & inſectas, &c. 0 Pithæus, cap. vii. 1. 
ſee before pag. 124. * Elias Sched. pag. 370. 


= 4 Contra curſum Solis lignum circuivit, mul- e « Czleſtis verti uadam imagine.” Not. 
e pag. 467. * 2 pag. 568. 4 
: er pag. 467 See Chapter xxii. of the Perſian and Druid 
Lib. iv. chap. xiv. pag. 151. * 
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Religion, (as far as the impurity and errour of it's principles would 
allow) as the Jews were to run into the idolatrous Rites of the Hea- 
thens. When the Gentiles heard of any manner, in which ſome ex- 
traordinary event had been produc'd, they attributed it to the method 
in which ſuch things had been perform'd, and to the external, materi- 
al inſtruments, and not, as they ſhould have done, to the miraculous in- 


terpoſition of God. Thus they copy d from the ſacred Hiſtory, pouring 


Libations , facrificing upon the tops of Rocks , inveſtigating Truth 
by lots, and gemms , bowing before fire, and worſhipping it, uſing 
the magick wand in imitation of Moſes's rod =: hearing that God and 


his Angels appeared in the human form to Adam, Abraham, Manoah, 
&c 


they made human Images of the Deity, and worſhipp'd them; 
finding that Abraham proſper d greatly after offering to ſacrifice his Son 
Iſaac, they proceeded to facrifice their own children, or were at leaſt 
confirm'd in the practice, by thinking they might follow the example 
of ſo good a Man; ſo here in this caſe, which we are now treating 
of, finding that Moſes conſecrated, bleſs d and purify d the Altar of 
Burnt-offering, by going round it, as we have it (Levit. viii. 1 5 .); find- 
ing that he ſprinkled the blood of the Ram (ver. 19.) upon the Al- 


tar round about; that he did the ſame with the blood of the Ram of 


conſecration; (ver. 24.) Hence they learnt the ceremonious part of 
theſe Rites : neglecting the true God, the Spirit, and the thing typi- 
fy'd, and devoting their worſhip to Idols, they ſprinkled the aflem- 
bly, they pour d the blood of the victim round the bottom of their 
Altar, they went round the Altar, conſecrated it with ſome part of 
the blood ; (as Moſes did in order to 
fications ;) all theſe Rites are contain'd (as if copy d from the ſcrip- 
tures) in the paſſage before cited, p. x 24*. Finding that the ſacred rounds 
perform'd about the city of Jericho, were attended with ſucceſs, they 
attributed the fucceſs to the religious march, (not to the Almighty 
God, who commanded it) imitated it, and introduc'd it as a moſt 
effectual Rite of worſhipping, confidently depending upon ſucceſs, 
from the forms and ſhadows of things, the ſubſtance being neglected. 


GM 
Of the Holy Fires of the Druids. 


E muſt not diſmiſs their Rites of Worſhip without taking 
ſome notice of the Fires, which made a part of the Druid 


Judges vi. 20. See the Drink Offerings of an awful diſtance, and pronounc'd the Ground 
the Jews. Exod. xxx. 9.—Exod. xxix. 12. be holy. = Exod. iv. 3. 
* Judges vi. 20.— b. xiii. 19. And Moſes took the Blood (of the Bullock) 
1 Joſhua vii. 16, &c. — 1 Sam. xiv. 42.— Ef- © and put it upon the Horns of the Altar round 
ther iii. 7. „ about with his Finger, and purify'd the Altar, 
* From the Urim and Thummim of the Jews. © and pour'd the Blood at the of the Al- 
As Moſes did before the ing Buſh, Ex. iii. tar, and ſanctify d it.” 
out of which God ſpake to him, and bid him keep * — Flagrantes circuit aras, &c. i 
| L1 Worſhip. 


perform the emblematical Puri- 
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130 OF THE DRUID WORSHIP. 

Moſt nations of the world had the cuſtom of burning per- 
during the times of worſhip, and the Jewiſh In- 
cenſe was enjoyn'd by God * ; but the Gentiles carried this Rite to an 
exceſs, as unreaſonable and inhuman, as it was impious and idolatrous. 
« Two Fires were kindled near one another on May-eve in every 
« village of the Nation; thro' Gaul, Britan, Ireland, and the Iſles ». 
« One Fire was on the Karn, (that is, a Stone-barrow) © the other 
« on the ground adjoyning ; the men and beaſts to be ſacrific d, were 
« to paſs through theſe two Fires; acquiring thereby, I ſuppoſe, a 
greater degree of Holyneſs and Purification. Keyſler adds, (p. 356.) 
that after ſacrifice and banquetting, the Goblets full of wine were to 
be paſs'd through the Fire, as for Purification. The Perſians had 
their moſt holy Fires y burning in their Temples ; but they 
had alſo occafional feſtival Fires, on the gth day of their 9th month «, 
(November, with the Moderns, March, with the Ancients) and at the 
winter Solſtice , becauſe then the days began to lengthen ; and the 
ſame author there obſerves, that, for the ſame reaſon, (at the feaſt 


Worſhip. 
fumes and ſpices, 


hills, for joy that Winter is paſſing away, and 
Spring approaching. The Druids had alſo their ſolemn Fires on 
the Eve of November, to which the people. were oblig'd to reſort, 
and re-kindle the private fires in their houſes from theſe conſecrated 
Fires of the Druids, the domeſtick Fire in every houſe, having been, 
for that purpoſe, firſt carefully extinguiſh d:: the Ghavri (of the an- 
tient Perſian Religion) have the fame cuſtom to this day, as will par- 
ticularly appear in the ſequel'. It is very probable that the Tin-egin 
or fore d Fire, not long ſince us d in the Iſles as an antidote againſt 
the Plague, or Murrain in Cattle, is the remainder of a Druid cuſtom. 
« All the fires in the pariſh were extinguiſh'd, and then two great 
c planks of wood, were rubb d one againſt the other, till fire was 
<« produc'd ; then a pot full of water is ſet on, and the water ſprink- 
« led upon the people, or cattle infected with the Plague, and this 
e they fay they find ſucceſsful by experience . : | 
Of the Fires we kindle in many parts of England, at ſome ſtated 
times of the year, we know not certainly the riſe, reaſon, or occaſion, 
but they may probably be reckon'd among the relicks of theſe Druid 
ſuperſtitious Fires. In Cornwall, the Feſtival Fires, call'd Bonfires, 
are kindled on the Eve of St. John Baptiſt, and St. Peter's day, and 
Midſummer is thence, in the Corniſh tongue, call'd Goluan, which 
ſignifies both Light, and Rejoicing. At theſe Fires the Corniſh at- 
tend with lighted torches, tarr'd and pitch'd at the end, and make 


| ® Exodus xxxi. IL. * Toland ib. ut ſupr. pag. 71. 
Y Toland ibid. ut ſupra. | Chapter xxii. 
Hyde de Vet. Perſ. Rel. pag. 249. M.,artin of the Illes, pag. 213. 
r Ibid. pag, 225, 
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their perambulations round their Fires, and go from village to village 
carrying their torches before them, php pm th 
of the Druid ſuperſtition ; for, F. ces preferre, to carry lighted torches, 
was reckon'd a kind of Gentiliſm, and as ſuch particularly prohibited 
by the Gallick Councils: they were, in the eye of the law, Accen/ores 
facularum, and thought to facrifice to the devil ”, and to deſerve ca- 
pital puniſhment. 

In Cornwall we have Karn-Gollewa , that is, the Karn of Lights; 
and Karn Leſkyz ”, (the Karn of burnings), both call'd fo ud, 


from the Druid Fiees kindled on thoſe Karns. Karn Leſkyz has 
ſome things which deſerve a particular deſcription. It is a large ridge 
of rocks, from a very high hill in the tenement of Lechau 
yo Juſt.) to the ſea, and confiſting of ſeveral groupes, in the higheſt 

which there is one {ſmall baſon, about 18 inches diameter, it's 


* about ſix inches deep, (Plate III. fig. 1. D); about five paces to 


the left of which, on the fame Karn, whoſe ſurface is plan'd or 
flat, is an oblong cavity five feet long, (B), and in the ſhelving fides 
of the rocks ad, joyning on both fides, are ſeveral little grooves or 
chanels about two inches wide, and as many deep, cut into the 
ſurface, and running by the fide of one another in a vermicular di- 
rection (C); they are certainly artificial, but what uſe to aſſign them 
I know not, unlek we ſuppoſe them the divinatory chanels, into 
which, as the blood of the unhappy victim flow d, either to the Weſt 
or Eaſt, North or South, freely or languidly, into few or many of 
theſe ducts, fo the fate of the nation, the army, or the ſacrificing en- 
quirer was accordingly predicted to be happy or unhappy *. IT There 
are alſo on the Eaſt fide of the oblong cavity before mention'd, and 
on the ſame Karn, two ſmall, exactly round holes funk into the top 
of the rock ; ſome others of like kind may be ſeen intermix'd with 
the little So: they are about four inches diameter, and three deep 
(AAA). I have obſerv'd cut into the rocks at Scilly, in more places 
than one, ſome cavities of the ſame ſhape, and very little larger than 
theſe, on rocks, which in other parts of them, have either turrows, 
ducts, or baſons work d into them; but what theſe little cup-like 
cavities were deſigned for, tis hard to determine; whether for an holy 
oyl, to hallow the Fire, and the ſacred inſtruments ; for wine to ſprin- 
kle the ſacrifice ; for Oak leaves dipp'd in their holy water to purity 
their Altars afreſh, after every act of ſacrificing ; or whether they were 
deſign d, like the ow, and Thuribulum of the Ancients, for hold- 
ing the frankincenſe, or what anfwer'd /to the mala. ſalſa; 
whether for any of theſe uſes, and for which, is uncertain ; but as 

ey ve fennel news; or on theſe ſacred rocks, we may ſafely con- 


» Baluz. tom. vi. pag. 1234. There are ſeveral of theſe chanell'd Stones to 


* In Sennor pariſh. | be ſeen in the Scilly Iflands, particularly at the 
In St. Juſt. pariſh. Gyanr's Caſtle on St. mags 


clude, 
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clude, that they were in ſome ſhape or other ſubſervient to the Druid 
ſuperſtition. Beſides the fingle baſon above-mention'd, I could not 
perceive one in all theſe rocks; but in a Karn below, overlooking, 
and it's ſides almoſt icular to the fea, I faw many furrows 
and clefts croſſing the ſurface of the upper rocks; this lower-moſt 
Karn is call'd in the Corniſh tongue Karn-a-wethen, that is, the Tree- 
Karn, and an Oak-tree growing among the clefts of the rocks is there 
ſtill to be ſeen. This whole ridge is call'd Karn-Leſkyz, or, the Rock 
of burnings, from all which it is natural to conjecture, that theſe 
Rocks were appropriated to the Holy Fires of the Druids, that the 
tops of theſe rocks were the places where they kill'd their victims, 
then burnt them ; and that even theſe Fire-rites, Divination, facrifice, 
and worſhip, could not proceed without ſome holy water, oyl, fran- 
kincenſe, and oak-leaves, nor the rocks be properly prepar'd for theſe 


uſes, without ſeveral little ducts, and receptacles, fuch as the baſon, 


the cup-like cavity, and the vermicular chanels. 

Sharpy Tor, (not far from the church of St. Cleer, Cornwall) is 
 call'd fo from it's conick figure, which ſhoots up a great height from 
the Moors below. This vaſt Cragg could not but attract and employ 
the ſuperſtition of the Druids : before we came to the higheſt part 
of it, on a pe of rocks to the right, as we paſs'd, the top rock 
has three rock-baſons in a line communicating with each other, and 
in the middle of a rock contiguous, but lower, one curious baſon; 
But, on the top of all I found not one rock-baſon, which convinces 
me that this ſummit was dedicated to another Element, than what 
thoſe baſons were deſign d for, I mean that of Fire. 

I ſhall only farther obſerve, that theſe Heathen Rites of wor- 
ſhipping by Fire, were common among the Chanaanites, and the per- 
verted Jews. Every one knows how they paſs d their children thro' 
the fire to Moloch, and the Prophet Iſaiah thus rebukes them for this 
part of their idolatry. © Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, that com- 
<« paſs your ſelves about with ſparks. Walk in the light of your fire, 
« and in the ſparks that ye have kindled. 


| C HAP. XXI. 
Of their Divination, Charms and Incantations. 


HE Druids were the Magi of the Britans, and had a great 
number of Rites in common with the Perſians : now one of 

the chief functions of the Magi of the Eaſt was to Divine, that is, to 
explain the Will of the Gods, and foretell future events ; the term 


"a4 Ver. I1. | » Pliny lib. xxix. chap. i. 


Magus, 
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Magus, ſignifying among the Ancients, not a Magician in the mo- 
dern ſenſe, but a ſuperintendant of facred and — knowledge 
Pomponius Mela tells us, that the Druids profeſs d the fame art *, and 
were ſo remarkable for this pretended piece of knowledge, that ſome 
derive their name from 737 to conſult, as if it had been their prin- 
cipal ſtudy to confult, and declare the will and pleaſure of the higher 
Powers. The. Order or Claſs of the Eubates (otherwiſe call'd Vates) 
ſeem to have been thoſe, to whom this ſtudy of future events was al- 
lotted . But not only the men Druids, but the women alſo were 
very famous for their predictions, and often apply d to by the Roman 
Emperours. Gauna (or Ganna) a Celtic Virgin, was accounted by 
the Germans, next in honour to Veleda, who was worſhipped as a 
Goddeſs '. When Alexander Severus the Roman Emperour, was ſet- 
ting out on his laſt expedition, a female Druid cry'd out to him as 
he went along, Go thy way, neither expect victory, nor truſt thy 
foldiers*.” Aurelian is faid to have conſulted the Druids, whether 
the imperial crown ſhould continue in his family; to which the anſ- 
wer was, that no name ſhould be more famous in the Republick, 
than that of the poſterity of Claudius >, The fame author affures us, 
that the Roman Empire was promis d to Diocleſian, by a woman 
Druid. Their moſt ſolemn Rite of Divining, was by examining ac- 
curately the entrails of their victims; an univerſal practice among the 
Gentiles, but a ſcience peculiar to the Prieſts, who were the ſole 
judges, whether the appearances (which they thought were ordain d 
purpoſely by the Gods to communicate their Will to the proper ob- 
ſervers) were favourable or otherwiſe. Beſides the ominous appear- 
ances of the entrails, they had ſeveral ways of Divining. They di- 
vin'd by Augury, that is, from the obſervations they made on the 
voices, flying, eating, mirth, or ſadneſs, health or ſickneſs, of birds. 
Thus the Gauls and Britans concern'd in the expedition of Brennus, 
after they had taken and burnt the city of Rome, divided into two 
ies, one ſettled in Italy, the other forc'd it's way into the ſea- 
coaſts of Illyricum, led thither by ſome ominous flights of birds. 
Strabo mentions a ſingular kind of Divination practis d by the 
Druids ; by the number of criminal cauſes they form'd a judgment of 
the fertility or ſcarceneſs of the year, which was to come. They had 


* Syntagma de Drui. pag. 35- t Tacit. de M. G. Var. Edit. ch. viii. 2. 

1 Quid Dii velint, ire ſe (viz. Druidas) in Not. from Lamprid. in Alex“. tha 
« yrofiteri.” lib. iii. chap. i. | > Vopiſc. in Aureliano. ibid. 

* Batties vero ſcrutantes, ſecreta & Sublimia i Vopiſc. in Numeriano. ibid. 
Naturz'pandere conabantur. Amm. Marc.—V ates, * « Augurandi ſtudio Galli præter cæteros va- 
qui per aufpicia, & immolationes Futura prænunci- » Juſtin. lib. xxiv. Aryne J. (viz. Celtæ) 
aat. Diod. Sic.—Vates autem Sacrificiorum, na- x&4 85y%4 OO,, xas Weovrory NawuY, Xa WacaNAdtVEy Ih EA- 
turaliumque cauſarum curz dediti. Lel. de Scr. Acvla, xas ha „ xas J EvuBorur, xa+ M Tru 
Brit. 5. —Strabo. » xa A anAwy Tiwy wabnuals xas SIaywalu. AI. 

„ Tack. de M. G. chap. viii; Dio in Fragm. Var. Hiſt. lib. ii. chap. xxxi. 

Not. Lipſ. Var. Edit. 
M m alſo 


A another way of forctelling 
| 1 


juſtice be inferr d, to have been practis d by the Druids Certain 
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plenty, and want; if the ſacred num- 
year was to be 
expected; if to decreaſe, want was to follow -- From any remarka- 
ble incident, any publick affliction, misfortune, or (what the ſuper- 
TINY wag web a ent from heaven, they 
.of names, ä — and comparing 
them with the nature of the accident, the Druids would divine what 
was to enſue. Thus the Roman Capitol being burnt down, in 
the civil wars between Otho, and Vitellius, the Druids preſum d 
to foretell that the ruin of the Roman Empire was at hand; that the 
city of Rome had been taken formerly by the Gauls, but the Capitol, 
the Temple of Jupiter, remain d inviolate ; but that this remarkable 
evidence of the indignation of the Gods could no leſs than 
the utter ſubverſion of the Roman State, and tranſlation of the im- 
perial Power, to the tranflalpine Gauls. 
The Germans are recorded to have divin'd by Lots, and the Druids 
fond of Magick, and abandon'd to this fooliſh ftudy of Divination, as 
well as originally of the ſame Celtick Religion with the Germans, 
may with great probability be inferr'd to have had the fame cuſtom. 
Tacitus's deſcription of this method of Divining is this. They cut 
a rod, or twig, (taken from a fruit tree) into little ſhort 
ſticks, <_ and having diſtinguiſh' d them one from the other 
by certain marks, lay them, without any Order, as they chance to 
fall, on a white garment *, Then comes the Prieft of the State, if 
the conſultation be at the requeſt of the p ublick, (but if it be a mat- 
ter of private curioſity, the maſter of the family may ſerve well e- 
nough), and having pray'd to the Gods, looking up to heaven, he 
takes up cach billet, or ſtick, three times, and draws his interpretation 
from the marks before imprinted on them : if theſe marks intimate a 
prohibition to proceed, there is no farther enquiry made that day, 
concerning that particular affair ; bur # they thce £l6 adddenity > 6 
on, they then proceed to the Auſpicia, or Diving from Birds. 
There is another cuſtom of the Germans, which may with equal 


1.34 


white horſes were carefully fed in their ſacred Groves, and never to 
be profan'd by common labour; . theſe were harneſs d to a conſecrated 
chariot, and their Prieſt attending by their fide, together with the 
King, or chief of the State, accompany'd their proceſſion, 
and obſerv d their neighing, and every ſound they utrd, which foot 


' * lib. iv. their Habit the time they officiated) : This 


partim Cicero de is the more to have been a Druid manner of 
18 lib. —— * Divining; may wh be the more probable, be- 
m Tacit. de M. G. chap. x. cauſe in the Corniſh, Pren ſignifies a s Stick, and 
The Druids were very fond of white Gar- alſo a Lot. 


ments, (as ſee before on the Miſletoe, Selago, and 


they 
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they put ſoremeſt, and other equally important circumſtances. Not 
only the common people, but the Nobles, and the Prieſts plac'd great 


dependance on this way of Divining. 
From the ſeveral waves and eddyes, which the ſea, or river water 


exhibited, when put into agitation, after a ritual manner, they pre- 
tended to foretell with great certainty the event of battles; a way 
of Divining, recorded by Plutarch. in his life of Ceſar *, and ſtill u- 
ſual among the vulgar in Cornwall, who go to ſome noted Well, on 
particular times, and there obſerve the bubbles that riſe, and the apt- 
neſs of the water to be troubled, or to remain pure, on their throw- 
ing in Pins or Pebbles, and thence conjecture what ſhall, or ſhall not 
befall them. The Druids alſo (as we have great reaſon to think) 
pretended to predict future events, not only from holy wells, and 
running ftreams, but from the rain, and ſnow-water, which when ſet- 
tled, and afterwards ſtirr d, either by Oak-leaf or branch, or magic 
wand, might exhibit appearances of great information to the quick- 
Druid, or ſeem ſo to do to the credulous Enquirer, when the 
Prieſt was at full liberty to repreſent the appearances as he thought 
moſt for his purpoſe. The rock-baſons of which we ſhall diſcourſe 
in the next book, will make it evident that the Druids us'd this fort 
of Hydromancy. 
The Druids din d alſo, from the fall and convulfion of the limbs, 
and from the flow of the blood, immediately after the miſerable vic- 
tim had receiv'd the fatal ſtroke .. | 
A remarkable way of Divining is related of Boadicea Queen of the 
Britans, and therefore, doubtleſs, us'd by the Druids, who then pre- 
fided in all fuch matters. When ſhe had harangued her ſoldiers, in 
order to ſpirit them up againſt the Romans, ſhe open'd her boſom, 
| and let go a hare which ſhe had there conceal'd, that the Augurs 
| might thence proceed to Divine, concerning the iſſue of the intended 
| enterprize. The frighted animal made ſuch turnings and windings 
| in her courſe, as according to the rules of judging eftabliſh'd in thoſe 
ſticated happy fucceſs : the joyful multitude made loud 


times, 
| huzza's, Boadicea ſeiz d the opportunity, approv'd their ardour, led 
| them ſtraight to their enemies, and won the victory *. 
) Another method of Divining us d by the Germans, was ſingle Duel, 
| which may with great probability alſo be attributed to the D Druids, as 
: not only having been very ancient in this Iſland, but as it continued 
; in Britan many ages after Druidiſm was extindt, and Chriſtianity 
Planted in the room of it. Outious to knw the iiipe of any impor- 
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tant war, a ſingle Combat was appoint inted, and proclaim'd, betwixt 
one of their Captives, and a choſen Champion of their own people, 


each accoutred in his own country arms, and as he wider: Ive BY 
out, ſo they judg d of the app iſſue of the war. 
Beſides the ſecret virtues — 5 the Druids to their Miſletoe, 
Selago, and Samolus, which were look'd upon when ritually gather'd 
and preſerv'd, as ſo many — wager HY to keep off ſickneſs and 
misfortunes ; their opinion concerning the py whe was hs. ge 
extravagant, The Anguinum, or Serpent's Egg, was a congeries of 
ſmall Snakes roll'd together, and incruſted with a ſhell, form'd by 
the Saliva, and viſcous gum, froth, or ſweat of the Mother Serpent. 
The Druids ſay, that this Egg is toſs d into the air by the hiſſings of 
it's Dam, and that before it falls again to the earth it ſhould be receiv'd 
in the Sagus *, leaſt it be defil d. The perſon who was to carry off 
<« the Egg, muſt make the beſt of his way on horſe-back, for the 
c Serpent, purſues this Raviſher of it's young ones, even to the brink 
<« of the next river: they alſo pretend, that this Egg is to be taken 
« off from it's dam, only at one particular time of the Moon. The 
d tryal whether this Egg were good in it's kind, and of ſufficient ef- 
« ficacy, was made, by ſeeing whether it would fwim againſt the 
« ſtream, even tho it were ſet in gold. Such abfurdities did they 
propagate, in order to ſet a price and value upon trifles, and no doubt 
make the credulous multitude purchaſe them from their own Order 
only, as by them only regularly and ritually procur'd, and of full 
virtue at no other time, or from the hands of any ooo perſon than 
a Druid. I have ſeen, lays Pliny *, that Egg ; tis about the bigneſs 
cc of a moderate Apple, it's ſhell a cartilaginous incruſtation, full of 
« little cavities, ſuch as are on the legs of the Polypus ; tis the In- 
« figne, or badge of diſtinction, which all the Druids wear. For 
« getting the better of their adverſaries in any kind of diſpute, 
« and introducing them to the friendſhip of great men, they think 
« nothing equal to the Anguinum; and of my own knowledge, I 
« can ſay, that Claudius Ceſar order'd a Roman Knight, of the Ve- 
« contian Family, to be put to death, for no other reaſon, but that, 
« when he had a tryal at law before a Judge, he brought into the 
« court in his boſom the Anguinum.” This Anguinum, is in Britiſh, 
call'd Glain-neidr, i. e. the Serpent of Glaſs ; and ſome remains of that 
fu perſtitious reverence, formerly paid it by the Britans, is ſtill to be 
diſcover'd in Cornwall. Mr. Edward Lhwyd * ſays, „that he had 


« no opportunity of obſerving any remains of Druidiſm among the 


© Tacitus. ibid. _ * Pliny lib. xxix. chap. iii. 

* A facred white Veſtment in which the Mi- © Vin ne iii. 
fletoe, Selago, and Samolus, were ſolemnly and ri- In his Letter March 10, 1701, to Rowland 
tually receiv'd from the Prieſt that GEL it. pag. 342. 
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« Armorican Britans ; but the Corniſh retain variety of Charms, and 
« have till, towards the Land's-end, the Amulets of Maen Magal and 
« Glain-neider, which latter they call a Melprev, (or Milprev, i. e. 
a thouſand worms), and have a Charm for the Snake to make it, 
« when they have found one aſleep, and ftuck a hazel wand in the 
« center of her Spire.” 
In moſt parts of Wales, and throughout all Scotland, and in 
« Cornwall, we find it a common opinion of the vulgar, that about 
« Midſummer-Eve (tho' in the time they do not all agree) it is uſual 
« for Snakes to meet in companies, and that by joyning heads toge- 
« ther, and hiſſing, a kind of bubble is form d, which the reſt, by 
« continual hiſſing, blow on till it paſſes quite thro the body, and 
« then it immediately hardens, and reſembles a glaſs-ring, which 
« whoever finds (as ſome old women and children are perſuaded) 
« ſhall proſper in all his undertakings. The Rings thus generated, 
« are call'd Gleineu Madroeth; in Engliſh, Snake-ftones. They are 
« ſmall glaſs Amulets, commonly about half as wide as our finger- 
« Rings, but much thicker, of a green colour uſually, tho' ſometimes 
« blue, and wav'd with red and white.” Cambd. 815. 
The opinion of the Corniſh is ſomewhat differently given us by Mr. 


Carew, The Country people (in Cornwall) have a perſuaſion, that 


« the Snakes here breathing upon a hazel wand, produce a ſtone- 
« ring of blue colour, in which there appears the yellow figure of a 
« Snake, and that beaſts bit and envenom'd, being given ſome water 
« to drink, wherein this ſtone has been infus d, will perfectly reco- 
« ver of the poiſon *." 

The Druids were alſo wont to conſecrate ſome particular rocks and 
ſtones, and then perſwade their Devotees, that great virtues were to 
be attributed to them. Of this kind was the Fatal Stone call'd fo, 
as ſuppos'd to contain the fate of the Iriſh Royal Family. On this 
the ſupreme Kings of Ireland us'd to be inaugurated on the hill of 
Tarah, and the ancient Iriſh had a perſuaſion, that in what country 
ſoever this Stone remain'd, there one of their blood was to reign ”. 

The Rocking-ſtones, call d in Cornwall, Logan-ftones, are alſo 
thought by ſome * to be engines of the fame fraud, and the Druids 
might probably have recourſe to them, and pretend that nothing, but 
the holy hands of a Druid, could move them, when they wanted to 
confirm their authority, and judicial deciſions by any fuch ſpecious 
miracle : Waſhing the blue Stone in order to procure a favourable 


* Carew p. 22. who had one given him of this *© iſh Kings, till in the Year 1300, Edward the 
kind; and the Giver avow'd to have ſeen a part © Firſt of England, brought it Scone, plac- 
of the Stick ſticking in it; but, penes Authorem * ing it under the Coronation Chair at Weſtmin- 
ſit fides, ſays he. c fter. The Iriſh pretend to have Memoirs con- 

7 « This Stone was ſent into Scotland, where © cerning it for above 2000 Years.” Tol. p. 103. 
it continued as the Coronation Seat of the Scot- 2 Toland ibid. g 

Nn wind, 
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wind, a lving it to the affected to cure ſtitches and pains, and 
— +. y u 3 alſo the virtues of Molingus s ſtone- 
globe *, ſeem remainders of theſe Druid fu 

| Another Relick of theſe Druid fancies and incantations, is doubt- 
leſs the cuſtom of ſleeping on ſtones, on a night, in order 
to be cur'd of lameneſs; drawing children rem then! a round hole made 
in flat rocks, to cure the Rickets, with ſome other obſolete uſages 
of the ſame ſtamp, which will occur in the explication of particular 
monuments. 

By the prohibitions of Councils*, we find the weſtern Heathens, not 
only divin d by augury, but deſcended to ſtill more trifling, and abſurd 
examinations. The brain of Animals was ſuppos d allo to predict 
what was to happen . In ſhort, nothing is ſo groundleſs or extrava- 
gant, but that ſuperſtition can lay hold of it, and by her ill-gotten 
power graft it into the body of it's airy ſcience ; as if what the ſupreme 
Power had conceal'd induftriouſly from the fubtil Spirit of Man, he 
had wantonly diſpers d the criterions of, in the whole conduct of Birds, 
in Stones and Gems, and Lots and Waters, and in all the ſeveral yarn 
of the Victim, the Horſe, the Ox, and what not? 


CHAP. XXIL 


Of the great Reſemblance betwixt the Druid and Perfian Superſtition, 
and the Cauſe of it enquir d into. 


MONG all the Eaſtern Nations no ſuperſtition was ſo exten- 
five, and famous, as that of the Perſians; and it is very well 
worth our notice, that there was a remarkable conformity betwixt 
them and the Druids, as to Temples, Priefts, Worſhip, and Doctrines. 
By all the Monuments which we have left of the Druids, we can't 
find that they ever admitted of cover'd 'Temples for worſhipping their 
Gods in; and we find that the ancient Perſians held the ſame opi- 
nion, and perform' d all the offices of their Religion in the open airs; 
and Clowns tells us, that in the ition of Xerxes into Greece, 
« all the Grecian Temples were burnt at the inſtigation of the 
<« becauſe the Grecians were ſo impious as to incloſe thoſe Gods 
* within walls, who ought to have all things round them open, and 


Martin 167. the Perſian Religion cover'd Temples, in the 
> Ibid. 1 . « Time of Darius HyMaſpis, Father of Xerxes, in 
< Concil. Liptinens, &c. order the better to preſerve the ſacred Fire from 
Du fiente et Veternuement des chevaux ou „ being extinguiſh'd, and that the ſacred Offices 
«© des boeufs.” might proceed with leſs Interruption from the 
* Fleury's Hift. Eccleſ. tom. ix. cc — but in theſe cover d Temples intro- 
* Prideaux Conn. par. i. beak 3 hyde « duc'd by Zoroaſtres, they had no ies or 
R. Pan. chap. viii. 29. „Images; and before him they had no cover d 


5 Zoroaſtres was the firſt who introduc'd into Temples at all.” See Prid. vol. i. pag. 210. 


cc free 
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« free, their Temple being the univerſal world. This was per- 

haps one, and the principal reaſon of theſe Temples being demoliſh'd; 

but the Perſians had another objection to the Grecian Temples, e- 

qually conformable to the Druid principles, which will be taken no- 
tice of in it's proper place. 

A great conformity there was betwixt the Druids, and the Perſian 


Prieſts, call'd the Magi, which is the reaſon that Pliny calls the 
Druids the Magj of the Gauls and Britans. As the Druids were di- 


vided into three claſſes, viz. Druids, Bards, and Euvates, ſo were the 
Perſians into Prieſts, Preſuls, and Superintendants, that is, Arch-preſuls, 
or high Prieſts . The Druids alſo had their Arch-druid, or ſovereign 
of their Order, as the Perſians had their Archimagus. | 

The Druid Prieft was cloath'd in white, the holy veſture (call'd the 
Sagus) was white ; the bull for facrificing, white, their oracular horſes 
white; and the Perſians were altogether as fond of the white colour; 
the Perſian Magus was cloth d in white; the horſes of the Magi 
were white; the King's robes ', and his horſe-trappings of the ſame 
colour. The Druids wore Sandals, the Perſians did the ſame”. Zo- 
roaſtres, chief Magus of the Perſians, liv'd and taught in a Cave; in 
the ſame place did the Druids chuſe principally to inſtruct their 
Diſciples *. 

Both the Druids and Perſian Magi were of the nobleſt Order in 
the State, and the Kings were rank'd both with the Druids and the 
Magi: Divitiacus, a King of the Gauls, and alſo of part of Britain, was 
of the Druid Order; and the Kings of Perſia were always rank d in 
the Sacerdotal Tribe . 

No Sacrifice of the Gauls or Britans, was to be perform'd without 
a Druid; and among the Perſians it was reckon'd a high crime to 


approach the Altar, or touch the Victim, before the Magus had made 


the uſual prayers, and gone through the preparatory attonements . 

The Druids excluded from their Sacrifices, (as ohe of the moſt 
grievous puniſhments they could inflict) all thoſe who were contu- 
macious ; the Perſians had the ſame cuſtom, and excommunicated the 
impenitent and abandon'd in like manner 

Not leſs ſurpriſing is the conformity betwixt the Druid and the 
Perſian Worſhip. Some think the Perſians worſhipp'd the Serpent; 
this creature being the ſymbol of their God Mithras, or the Sun ; and 
we have as much reaſon to believe the ſame of the Druids; for it 


> Cic. de Leg. lib. ii. chap. ii. & fas. Hyde pag. 370. 

8 — agg Præſules, Archipræſules. Hyde n Cæſ. lib. 5 1 
Chap. xxviii. and xxx. pag. 380. ® Prid. vol. i. pag. 222. 

* &« Veſte alba induti ſuper albis equis equi-  * Diod. Sic. v,—Czfar lib. vi. b 
tantes. Hyde 253. 9 © Frat piaculum Aras adire, vel hoſtiam con- 


Rex albis veſtibus indutus ſuper albo ſtragulo * trectare, antequam Magus conceptis precationi- 
<< ſedebat.” Ibid. 254. ec bus litamenta diffunderet præcurſoria. Hyde 
=» Hyde pag. 20, 356. © Pedibus gerunt San- 356. 
* dalos, nam nudis pedibus terram contingere ne- © Hyde pag. 406. 
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muſt be confeſs'd, that the veneration which they had for the Au- 
guinum, or Snake-Epgg ; the it of the two Serpents found in the 
Baſs relieve at the Temple of Montmorillon, (not to infift upon the 
ſuppoſition, that ſome of their Temples are founded on a ſerpentine 
plan) give us great reaſon to think, that the Druids paid a venera- 
tion to the Serpent, very little ſhort of divine Worſhip. 

The Perſians held that their chief God Mithras, was born from a 
Rock, that he was marry'd to a Rock, and of that Rock begot a 
Son, call'd Diorphus ; and the Druids imagin'd that fome divine in- 
telligences dwelt in Rocks ; hence their oracular, or ſpeaking Rocks ; 
their Logan Stones, their Rock-Idols, Baſons, and Rock-Worſhip. 

Whatever innovations the more modern Druids adopted from the 
Greeks and Romans ; we muſt conclude, that the antient ſyſtem of 
this Order, admitted of no Statue-Worſhip, it being one of the fun- 
damental principles of the Celtick Religion, (and all theſe princi- 
ples the Druids certainly held) that the Gods were not to be repre- 
ſented by any human figure; and we know, that tho' the ſect of 
the Sabians would have introduc'd Image-worthip into Perha ; yet, 
that the Magians, (before, and after Zoroaſtres,) never admitted any 
Statues into their Temples, (which was indeed the moſt ancient and 
juſtifyable principle) and the Grecian Temples being ſo full of Sta- 


tues, was one reaſon, likely, that the Magi inſiſted upon their utter 


deſtruction, when they attended Xerxes in his weſtern ON. 

The Druids worſhipp'd the whole expanſe of heaven, and there- 
fore had open Temples, and turn'd round the body during the per- 
formance of their Religious Offices , and took the circle for one of 
the Enſigns of their Order =, as well as for the plan of their Tem- 
ples” ; and Dr. Hyde informs us, that the Perſians held, that the 
whole circuit of Heaven was their Jupiter - 

It is plain from Chapter XVIII. that the Druids perform'd the ſe- 
veral acts of their Religion on the tops of hills; the Perſians alſo did 
the ſame, worſhipping their God on the higheſt parts of mountains, 
according to the manner of the Ancients *. 

The Perſians us d Ritual Waſhings and Purifications, and with 
the pureſt water, being oblig'd to uſe all the Elements in their utmoſt 
purity*; they waſh'd their heads and their body, and then held them- 
ſelves pure, and fit to approach the Altar, and the facred Fire in their 
Temples * ; they had alſo a particular prayer in their Formulary to 


See Montfauc. tom. i. pag. 368. Hyde chap. vi. pag. 137. Te, aun warle Tv 
t Lucan. lib. iii Sim NY Deo- — 2 Hal. in io. 9 
rum Arte carent, cæſiſque extant immania trun- * << In ſummis montium jugis, antiquiſſimo more, 
cis.“ Deum colebant.” Hyde = 17. 
* See Chap. XVI. lib. ii. d Aqua munda vos Lavate, et Deo gratias a- 
Chap. book ii. „ gite.” Hyde pag. 236. 
* Altar in Tiberius's time, at the end of this Book. < « Elementa enim omnia tenentur ſervare 
See of the Circles lib. iii. chap. vii. « Pura,” Ib. 406. | | 


= « 'Totum czli gyrum, Jovem exiſtimantes.” Ib. pag. 357. 


be 
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be ſaid in the morning, at the waſhing of their hands 
the Druids had alſo their 
baſons ', muſt have had many Rites of W and Purifications. 

The Perſians were remarkable for Magick and Witchcraft®, and the 
Britiſh Druids went ſuch lengths in that diabolical art, (as has been al- 
ready obſerv d) that Pliny fays, they ſeem'd to him to have exceeded 
the very Perſians themſelves, and the latter to have been only ſcholars 
of the former. 

The Druids ſacrific d human Victims, and fo did the Perſians :. 
The Perſians had their Holy Fires, before which they always wor- 
ſhipp d; the Druids alſo had their holy Fires, to which the people 
were oblig'd to come and carry off ſome portion (for which they 
doubtleſs, pay'd according to their abilities) to kindle the fire in their 
own houſes ; and, at preſent, the Perſians have the ſame cuſtom, for 
the day after their feaſt, which is kept on the 24th of April, they ex- 

all their domeſtick fires, and to rekindle them, go to the 
Prieſt's houſe, and there light a candle, paying the Prieſt his fee of 
fix ſhillings and three-pence, Engliſh money 

The Perſians thought that this holy Fire was the cauſe of domeſtic 
plenty, and plac'd the ſick before it, thinking it of great and healing 
virtue — the Druids had probably the ſame opinion of it, for 


In like manner, 


they us da holy Fire, as an antidote againſt che Plague, or the Mur- 


rain in Cattle 

The Druids had alſo their feſtival Fires, of which we have inſtances 
ſtill remaining in Cornwall; ſo had the Perſians at the Winter Sol- 
ſtice ®, and on the gth of Meck». 

The ſcrupulous, 3 regard which the Druids pay d to a few 
plants, (as the Miſletoe, Samolus, and Selago) which they accounted 
facred, and the extravagant opinion they had of their virtues, may 
be reckon d among the greateſt abſurdities of their ſyſtem ; yet, in 
this they have the Perſians to keep them in countenance, for the Per- 
ſians, and Maſſagetes, thought the Miſletoe ſomething Divine as well 
as the Druids *. 

The Druids thought it unlawful to cut the Miſletoe, with any o- 
ther than a golden hook; and the Perſians were altogether as ſuper- 
ſtitious, they were to cut the ſacred twigs of Ghez or Haulm, call d 
Berſam, with one peculiar ſort of knife only, which had an iron 
handle, was farſt carefully to be waſh'd, then bleſs d, by a few words 
mutter d over it, in praiſe of God and Fire. The Druids thought 
their Miſletoe a general antidote againſt all poiſons whatſoevęr; eve 


Ib. 371. n See Chap. XX. 130. 
. * « Dd. 203. * Hyde 546. 
lib. iii, of the Iſles pag. 113. 
„ Sine Dubio illic orta (viz. Ars Magica) 1 bd pag. 130. 
« in Perſide a Zoroaſtre, ut inter Autores conve- = Hyde 255, 249- 
* nit.” Plin. lib. xxx. chap. i. * Alex. ab Al“. vol. ii. pag. 744- 
1 Alex. ab Al“. vol. ii. pag. 750. ? Hyde 345. 


Oo Selago 


pure Holy-water, and by the multitude of rock- 
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Sclago was preſerv'd as a charm againſt all misfortunes ; and the Per- 
ſians on the 2 or, (according to their more antient 
way of reckoning) April, eat fleſh, boil'd with Garlick, and ſome 
other herbs, as a fire preſervative againſt all the A influences of De- 
mons; they have alfo a notion, that whoever on this fame day eats 
Annice, or, (as ſome think it ſhould be read) Apples, and ſmells to 
a Narciſſus- flower, ſhall for the whole enſuing year be eaſy in his 
mind, and healthy as to his body. Another fancy the Perſians have 
of like kind, which is, that by ſmoaking, or burning the Iris or it's 
root, they are to be preſerv'd from hunger and poverty all the year 
after * 


In the XVII Chapter, book IT. The Druids are ſhewn to have 
held the Tranſmigration of the Soul; and the Perfians held the fame 
doctrine, as the myſteries of Mithras ſufficiently intimate. 
I be Druids were very much given to Divieation+, dnl 10 people 
more notoriouſly addicted that way than the Perfians*. The Druids 
divin'd from incidents, perſonal diſappointments, and remarkable af- 
flictions; and the Perſians had the fame way of Divining, for when 
Haman was difappointed in his defigns againft Mordecai, and inſtead 
of hanging him on the gallows which he had prepar d, was conſtrain d, 
contrary to all expeRation, to attend upon him in p ion, as an 
inferiour, after cloathing and crowning him as King of Perſia; his 
Magi preſently concluded, that this extraordinary incident, ſo much 
the reverſe of Haman's ſcheme, portended no lefs than that Haman, 
W on his own 
It is intimated, that the Druids had their white oracular horſes, by 
obſerving the neighing of which, and ſome other circumſtances in 
their going, feeding, and the like, they prognoſticated what was to 
come. Cyrus, King of Perſia, had alſo his white and ſacred horſes; 
and not long after him the neighing of horſes was pitch d upon for 
— who ſhould have the vacant imperial throne, and it was 
accordingly given to Darius Hyſtaſpis, becauſe his horſe _— firft. 
One of the virtues of the fatal ſtone *, was to diftinguiſh the right- 
ful owner of the throne from an Ufarper ; and the Perſians too had 
their fatal Stone; the Artizoe with them was to point out the moſt 
deſerving candidate for the crown of Perſia”. 
In theſe, as well as other particulars, common to theſe two nations 


with the other EUs, (elch I here induftriouſly omit) did the 


1 4 1 t Pliny lib. xxx. chap. i. 
primos habetur de Ani- « Efther vi. I: 
marum in 22 corpora Tranſmi eon » Xenophen 
_ Thad... be * See Chap. V. book III. 


See lib. iii. chap. v. 


. Chopler'ef Divination. 
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Druids reſemble the antient Perſians ; but whence this ſurpriſing con- 
_ in Temples, Priefts, Worſhip, Doctrines, and Divination, be- 
two fuch diftant nations did proceed, tis tis very difficult to ſay: 
—— have been the leaſt migration, or immediate 
intercourſe betwixt them, after the one people was ſettled in Perſia, 
and the other in Gaul and Britain; and whether the Celts (much 
leſs the Gauls and Britans) can ever be prov'd to have been one 
and the fame people with the Perſians, fince the general diſperſion, 
(which 1 is much too early to deduce fuch a minute conformity from) 
is much to be queſtion'd. 

This ſtrict betwixt the Perſians, and the weſtern nations 
of Europe was too obvious to eſcape the notice of the judicious and 
learned Pelloutier in his hiſtory of the Celts ; therefore he takes it for 
granted, that the Celts and Perſians were one and the ſame people -, 
and feems to ground his opinion upon the little difference there is 
betwixt the Language, Cuſtoms, and Religion of the two nations 
but this Union, I am afraid, muſt have been fo early, (for we have no 
tracks of it in hiſtory) that it can only account for an agreement in the 
eſſentials of Religion, which in the firſt ages of the world were few, 
fimple, and unadorn d, and ſpread into all parts, and there continued 

in great meaſure the frone 2s at firſt. Such were the eſſentials of both 
the true and falſe Religion in the of the world after the 
Flood, and the principles of the true Religion continued ſtill to be 
few, and always the fame ; but falſe Religion grows, increaſes, con- 
tracts a multiplicity of Doctrines, adopts new Deities and Rites, ac- 
cording to the invention of it's own country, or to the infectious com- 
merce which it carries on with other coun 

I am ſenſible that Dion. Halicarn. VII. 474. denies, that either 
the Egyptians, Africans, Celts, Indians, or indeed any other of the 
Barbarians, in the courſe of ſo many ages down to his time, ever de- 
ſerted their country Rites of Worſhip, or changed any thing ſo much 
as in the ceremonies of their Religion, unleſs compell'd thereto by 
their Conquerours ; but, whoever conſiders the infectious nature of 
_ Superſtition, and under what reſtraints and ſtrict prohibitions (tho 
all ineffectual) God thought fit to lay his own choſen people when 
they were going into Chanaan, cannot but differ from this learned 
Hiſtorian in this point : we may indeed allow, that the leſs intercourſe 
theſe nations had with the other parts of the world, the more tena- 
cious they were of their old ways of worſhip ; the ließ learning and 
commerce, the more ſimple their Rites, and more the ſame (as be- 
fore) they continued; ban that ſuch large portions of mankind, who 


8 A legarde de Perſes, Je ne doute . tumes ni leur Religion ne differoient pas ancien- 


had 


tout qu' ils ne fuſſent le meme peuple que les nement de celle des Celtes. ib. pag. 19. 
* Celtes.” Ni la langue des Perſes, ni leurs cou- » Vol. i. pag. 18. 
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rr 
the inni ir nation, and retain em ithout adding to, 
2 thing from what they had at firſt, is inconceivable, 
contrary to the temper of mankind, (which is always variable) and 
repugnant to the very nature and deſign of Idolatry and Gentiliſm, 
which, offering us every now and then new Gods, tempts us at the 
fame time with new enſnaring Rites of worſhipping them, and fo 
runs us deeper into the abyſs of vice and errour. Whence had the 
Gentiles the Rite of Circumciſion, did they not borrow it from the 
true believers ? did not the Egyptians borrow this Rite from the Jews, 
as the Jews contracted from their intercourſe with them a propenſity 
to make to themſelves a golden Calf? Can it be deny d, that Zoro- 
aſtres copy d a great deal from the Moſaick Inſtitutions ? Dr. Pri- 
deaux, (part I. book IV.) hath plac'd this beyond all doubt. Let 
theſe two inſtances (to which many more might be added) ſuffice to 
ſhew, how bold, and untenable the affertion of Dion. Halicarn. is, 
and that Religion among the Heathens has always been in a fluctua- 
ting condition, ſometimes looſing one part, but generally increaſing, 
and altering in more | 

The great queſtion is, whether the Perſians and Celts could be 
one nation, late enough in time to have had fuch a variety of Cuſtoms, 
Rites, and Doctrines of the fame caſt and turn among them, when 
one People; ſo as that when they ſeparated and ſettled, ſome in Perſia, 
and the others in Europe, they carryed theſe Rites, Cuſtoms, and 
Doctrines with them into their ſeveral departments, whence a con- 
ſtant viſible conformity enfued. This is a difficulty not eaſily folv'd. 
I ſhall therefore examine this matter a little more narrowly, and by 
diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral parts of Gentiliſm, endeavour to 
ſhew whence they did ſeverally 

Some Principles and Rites they had in common with the true be- 
lievers, Principles which began with mankind, and ftill continued 
with them, tho' obſcur'd, and almoſt defac'd by fable. Others ſprung 
from the ſeeds of the firſt Idolatry, and were the fame in all the Gen- 
tile world; but a third ſort of Religious Cuſtoms and Opinions, were 
the peculiar growth of particular climates, inventions of later ages, or 
the product of imitation. Their having open Temples, for inſtance, 
worſhipping in high places, not worſhipping Statues, holding the im- 
mortality of the Soul, and the neceſſity of Sacrifices ; theſe are what 


the Egyptians ; ipture Original of this 
Rite will il with all impartial Readers. 
© See Prid. Connex. pag. 216, and 219. 
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they may well be ſuppos d to have had in common with the reſt of 
mankind, when united in one nation, and as yet incorrupted; other 
Rites and Superſtitions they had in common with all other Heathens, 
deriv'd from the fundamental errours of Idolatry , which proceeding 
from one author, and one general deſign, was originally tainted fo 
ſtrongly, as to ſome particulars, that it never loft the venom. Of 
this kind was Polytheiſm, human Sacrifices, Witchcraft, Necromancy, 
proſtitution and debauch after Sacrifice, theſe, being corruptions at the 
fountain head, ſpread wherever the waters flow'd, and as they are com- 
mon to all Idolaters, need no migration, nor union of nations to ac- 
count for their being alike in all countries. But the remaining part 
of this likeneſs remains ftill to be accounted. for. The Tranſmigration 
of the Soul was a fancy added to the old Doctrine of the immortality, 
of Eaftern growth, where it ſtill continues, the Bannians and Chineſe 
making it at this time a fundamental principle of their perſuaſion, re- 
ceiv'd, as they ſay, from the ancient Brachmans. Magick, with all 
it's horrid erudition, aſtrology, commerce with Demons, examining 
the entrails of human victims, and fuch a multitude of ceremonies 
wherewith the Britans, to the aſtoniſhment of all beholders, exerciſed 
the arts of Divination, could never have exiſted early enough to have 
been us d by the Celts and Perſians, when one people; the ſame may 
be ſaid of worſhipping the Serpent, and always before Fire, which 
were both borrow'd by the Perſians from the Jewiſh Hiſtory, after 
the migration of the Jews from Egypt. The Druids were a Sect 
which had it's riſe among the Britans, after the Celts were broke into 
Germans, Gauls, and Britans, &c. ſince which time it is impoſſible 
that the Perſians and Celts ſhould have been one people without our 
knowing it; and the great reſemblance betwixt the Druids and the 
i, as to their eminent Power and Dignity in their own nations, 
their eminent ſkill in Magick, the colour of their habit, the ſame de- 
grees in the Prieſthood, their like-ways of Divining; all theſe, as much 
too modern for the time when the two nations of Celts and Perſians 
were united in one community, muſt be fetch'd from another chanel. 
It has been hinted before, that the Druids were probably oblig'd 
to for the Doctrine of the Tranſmigration, and ſome other 
particulars; and as that great Philoſopher had been a Diſciple, either 
of Zoroaſtres, or ſome of that Perſiat s immediate ſucceſſors; there 
can be no doubt but he was learned in all the Magian Religion, which 
Zoroaſtres preſided over, and eſtabliſh'd in Perha : it was with this 
Magian Religion that the Druids maintain'd ſo great an uniformity, 
and as ras is juſtly thought to have convers'd with the Druids, 
after he had return'd full fraught with, and eager to impart his ori- 


See lib. ii. chap. i. 
a Pp ental. 
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ental Learning, 'tis not 1 but the Druids might have drawn 
by his hands out of the Perhan fountains. * 

It may be obſerv'd in the next place, that the Phenicians were very 
converſant with the Perſians for the ſake of the Eaſtern Trade, of 
which Tyre and Sidon were the principal Marts for many years, and 
nothing is more likely than that the Phenicians, and after them the 
Greeks finding the Druids devoted beyond all others to ſuperſtition *, 
ſhould make their court to that powerful Order, by bringing them 
continual notices of the oriental Superſtitions, in order to promote 
and engroſs the lucrative trade, which they carryed on in Britain for 
ſo many ages. What makes this the more likely, is, the general 
character of the Druids, who were glad to catch at every thing they 
could lay hold of to enrich their ſuperſtition. It may not be amils 
here to obſerve, that the ſame chanel which imported the Perſian, 
might alſo introduce ſome of the Jewiſh and Egyptian Rites : the 
Phenicians traded much with Egypt, and had Judza at their own 
doors, and from the Phenicians the Druids might learn ſome few 
Egyptian and Jewiſh Rites, and interweave them among their own ; 
this is much more probable, than that the Druids ſhould have had 
their whole Religion from Egypt, as ſome think, or from the Jews, 
as others with as little reaſon contend, 


C HAP. XXII. 
Of the Druids Declenfion and Expiration. 


Great deal may be ſaid in favour of the ſtrictneſs of the Druid 
Diſcipline, and the extenſiveneſs of their learning; and the 
veneration paid to their Morality and Juſtice in civil matters muſt be 
acknowledg'd their due; but it muſt be ſurpriſing to all the world, 
that a ſyſtem of ſo much barbarity in the chief part of worſhip, (I mean 
their Sacrifices) ſuch fancyful Rites, in ſome particulars, and ſuch 
groundleſs ſpeculations, relating to others; a ſet which contributed 
ſo little to the exigencies of the community, and yet appropriated to 
it's ſelf the moſt invidious ſuperiority over it's fellow fubje&s, ould 
. preſerve itſelf from the moſt remote antiquity down thro' ſo many 
The great reaſon was, that firm and abſolute er in all 


as long as the Gauls and Britans preſerv d their independen 
ſoon as theſe nations were forc'd to ſtoop to foreign Ma 
came no more than ſo many Provinces of the Roman 
the authority of the Druids was ſubject to the controll of aMigher ju- 
riſdiction, and the Romans were ſo far from ſhewing them the reſpect 


* <« Natio eſt omnis Gallorum admodum dedita Religionibus.” Caf. lib. vi. pag. 16. 
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and veneration which they had held among their own people for fo 
many generations, that they utterly deteſted their moſt ſolemn Rites 
as ſhocking to human nature. This was the firſt blow to Druidiſm, 
and particular laws were ſoon after made againſt their human Sacri- 
fices. Auguſtus forbad the Roman citizens from practiſing any part 
of the Religion of the Druids :; but Tiberius Cefar carryed this mat- 
ter farther, and ſtrictly forbad the celebration of the Druid Rites in 
the city of Rome, and the adjoyning Provinces, if he did not utterly 
aboliſh the whole Druid Order in the Gauliſh Nation, as Pliny ſeems 
to intimate *. 

There was an Altar found in the Cathedral of Paris, in the year 1711, 
which was dedicated to Jupiter, in the time of Tiberius, and very pro- 
bably on account of that Emperor's ing to aboliſh Druidiſm. 
The Inſcription takes up one front of the Altar (A) Pl. VI. p. x 51. the 
other three fronts have ſtill remaining in them plain figns of the Druids 
giving way to the imperial Edict. Whether in that part of front the 
ſecond (B), which is defac'd, (for the two armed youths (a, b) here 
take up but half the baſs relief) there might not have been ſome ſym- 
bol of the Emperor's Proſcription, (as a whip, or laſh) is what can't 
now be determin'd, but from the contents of the other baſs relieves, 
is very likely. The figures are haſtening forwards ; if they are Soldiers 
putting in execution Tiberius's law, what the ſecond (b) holds in his 
hand may be a drawn ſword, a pike, or flagellum. In the third front 
(C) there are two perſons bearded and old, and one in the middle 
not bearded. The right hand old man (a) has the Virga-divinatoria, 
perhaps, in his hand, the ſecond and middle figure (b) ſeems to be 
young and beardleſs, perhaps ſhe is a Druideſs, and the torch in her 
right hand, a ſymbol of their holy fires. The third (c) is old, beard- 
ed, and in his right hand carries the Magick circle (d) of which figure 
the Druids were extreamly fond : they have all three in their left hand 
an octangular kind of plate (e), but by no means like the ſhields of 
the front before this, as Mr. Martin thinks; neither are theſe 
helmeted, but have looſe caps, or turbants on their heads. By their 
tunick, cap, and circle, I take it for granted, that they are Druids ; 
what they carry in their left hand therefore, cannot be ſhields, the 
Druids being priviledg d againſt carrying arms; beſides that the left 
hand is not on the inſide as in carrying ſhields it ought always to be; 
theſe things therefore are not born as arms of defence, but may rather 
be ſome muſical inſtrument of the Bards, or perhaps ſome tablet on 
which they were us'd to caſt their Sartes, or lots of Divination : the 
figures are all upon the march, and ſeem to repreſent the Exit of the 


* Suetonius in Claudio. 5 Montfaucon tom. ii. pag. 423- is miſtaken in 
f « Tiberii Cæſaris principatus ſuſtulit Druidas calling them Hexagonal. See the Icon. | 
* corum.“ viz. Gallorum. lib. xxx. chap. i. bh Rel. de Gaul. vol. ii. pag. 60. 
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of this Altar (D) as Martin juſtly obſerves, (pag. 64.) ſhews us the 
Druids, and, I Gouve not, had different Symbols to expreſs 
the other Druid Su 3 but this front of the ſtone is unhappily 
defac'd, and one head only has the a of a Diadem. Mont- 
faucon thinks, that theſe Baſs-relieves do the conſecration 
« of this Altar, that tis hard to gueſs for what reaſon the Circle is 
tc here inſerted ; but concludes, that it muſt have born it's ſhare in 
60 the ceremony of this Proceſſion. In what ceremony then more 
likely, than in one relating to the Gauliſh Superſtition ? 
Notwithſtanding what Tiberius did, it was thought to 
ceed againſt the Druids with more ſeverity in the reign of Claudius Ce 
far, and therefore Suetonius attributes the honour of ſuppreſſing the 


Gauliſh Druids to Claudius and his zeal againſt them is apparent e- 
nough from his putting to death a Roman of the Equeſtrian Order, for 


carrying the Anguinum, (that Druid charm,) in his boſom'. But not- 
withſtanding theſe imperial Edicts it is not to be imagin'd that the 
whole Druid Order and Diſcipline in Gaul immediately and abſolutely 
ceas'd ; their cruel Sacrifices of human Victims were doubtleſs e 
ly forbidden, as well as the more fraudulent parts of their Magick and 
Incantations, under the moſt ſevere penalties ; however, it is by no 
means to be queſtion'd, but that they retain'd and publickly exercis d, 
their other more innocent Rites of worſhip, (and in private it is very 
much to be ſuſpected, that they continued alſo their ancient bloody 
cuſtoms=) even till Chriſtianity itſelf appear d, and corrected the heart, 
their hands only having been "eſtrain'd by by the laws of the Empire. 
And indeed, after Chriſtianity, (which is moſt to be wonder d at) their 
fondneſs for human Victims continued, tho perhaps in few places; for 
Procopius, who liv'd about the Tr of the 6th century, ſays *, 
& Francos erfi Chriftum jam colerent, humanis tamen ad ſuum cuunt 
« hoſtiis uſos.” Some other of their Rites ſeem alſo to have reach d 
down far below the date of their converſion to Chriſtianity. 

Tho' Druidiſm in Gaul was ſtrictly prohibited as early as Tiberius 


and Claudius; yet in Britain it was practis d a long while after with 


impunity, and all it's moſt dreadful Rites, fo religiouſly, and with that 
diligence, pomp, and exactneſs perſiſted in, as made Pliny ſay, that 
the Britans outdid the very Perſians. 

The Druids continued authoriz d in Britain, as Arch-biſhop Uſher -, 
and Leland » think, with all their Rites in as full force, (as the Ro- 


1 Tom. ii. pag. 42 „ Gronovius in Tac. Ann. Var. 592. 

* 4 Druidarum Reſts gionem apud Gallos dirz Lib. ii. de Bello Gothico Lip not. 2 Tac. 
«© immanitatis & Gann. 4 civibus ſub Auguſto in- de M. G. chap. ix. 
«© terdictam penitus abolevit viz. Claudius.” Sue- Prim. 57, 58, 59. 


ton. in Claud. chap. xxv, ; ? De Scr. Brit. pag. 4. 
1 See Chapter XXI. pag. 136. | 
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man powers here would permit, till the reign of King Lucius (A. D. 
177) N Chriſtianity being embrac'd by the King and Princes of 
the Hand, Biſhops were ordain'd, and ſupported by the Civil Power, 
in preaching to, and converting the people. This change took away 
from the Druids the eſtabliſhment, and countenance of the Civil Go- 
vernment ; but notwithſtanding this, (as Superſtition takes deep root, 
_ = more places than can preſently be attended, adminiſtred unto, 
cur'd by the moſt diligent Paſtors) it doubtleſs requir'd 
— . introduce a Sun h change in the —4 however, from the 
time of the Goſpel's wg place, Druidiſm certainly began to dwin- 
dle, as having loft that Power which was the principal fupport of 
their whole ſyſtem +; ; Druidiſm continued in Mona, till Crathlintus, 
King of Scotland, expell d the Druids, and ſettled a Biſhop there. 
But the laſt place we read of them in the Britiſh dominions, is Ire- 
land, where they continued in full poſſeſſion of all their ancient power 
till the year 432 after Chriſt, when St. Patrick undertook the con- 
verſion of that Iſland. The Druids, or Iriſh Magi, are ſaid to have 
foretold the coming of St. Patrick, and that it was to happen in the 
year abovemention d; they are alſo ſaid to have diſputed with him in 
preſence of Leogarius, King of Ireland, this fame year ·; and from 
the great progreſs which St. Patrick, and his Diſciples made in con- 


verting the Druids, and the people of that Iſland to Chriſtianity, he 


has ever ſince been accounted the Apoſtle and Tutelary Saint of the 
Iriſh Nation. After the Druids were entirely aboliſh'd, and no Prieſt 
of that Order ſuffer d to officiate, many of the Druid ſuperſtitious 
Cuſtoms, of the leſs enormous kind, remain'd, and may be manifeſtly 
trac d, even to this day, in Ireland, in the Scotiſh Iſles, and in Cornwall. 


A Prieſthood of ſuch antiquity and eminence, could not but leave 


many Monuments behind them. 

As Prieſts, dedicated to the facred Offices of their Religion, the 
Druids muſt have had in all their places of worſhip, Idols, Temples, 
Groves, Altars, Lavacrums, (or holy Baths) : as Men, they muſt have 
had houſes, and doubtleſs, habitations of the better fort ; as they were 
abſolute Judges in every caſe of importance, they had their * 
appropriated courts of judicature; as the firſt claſs of the Nobility, 
they were certainly buried (eſpecially the chief Flamens) with ſome 
diſtinction, and conſequently muſt have had ſepulchres, the moſt re- 


4 It is recorded of Elvanus, immediate Succeſ- I can't but add, that Ceſar calls the Ile of Man, 


. for to- Theanus the firſt Arch-biſhop of London, Mona, and fays it was in the Middle of the Sea, 


appointed by King Lucius, that he converted betwixt Britain and Ireland. The Britiſh Hiſto- 
. Uſher Prim. rians, however, endeavour to appropriate this 


pag. Ibid. Name to the ile of An leſea. 
nn Apud Probum, & Joſcelinum, ch. liii. Uſher 
minion of the King of Scotland, and therefore, as ibid. 852. Ind. Chron. ibid. 430. 

Uſher obſerves, ( ibid. ut ſupra) more likely to be t Flaherty and Matt. Cds pag. 19. Row- 


the Ile of Man, than that of Angleſea: To which land pag. 107. 
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markable which the times they liv'd in, afforded: now, as all theſe things 
were intended for the uſe of poſterity, as well as of the age that erec- 
ted them, 'tis no wonder that many of them ſhould furvive the fate 
of their Superſtition. But as the country became more cultivated, 
people and trade increas'd, towns built, and cities, churches, monaſte- 
ries, and palaces erected, many of theſe antient monuments were, 
doubtleſs, apply'd to the uſes of building, for which reaſon very few 
or none of them are to be found near great cities and towns. How- 
ever, in more retir d ſituations, particularly on rocky hills, and moun- 
tains of difficult acceſs, as well as on deſert plains, there are ſome of 
every ſort abovemention'd, ſtill ning. 

Of their Groves it cannot be expected that many ſhould remain: 
tillage and cultivation having made more than bare amends for their 
ſhade and beauty; but Tradition unqueſtionably affures us, that there 
were formerly many woods and groves, where now there is not a tree 
to be ſeen; and tho we find the Druid monuments at this time naked 
and uncover d; yet there is great reaſon to believe, that antiently, 
they all ſtood under their proper coverture of ſacred trees. 

Their Caves were all as rude as nature form'd them, or ſo little al- 
ter'd from nature, that nothing of art might appear, the Druids ima- 
gining (as it appears from moſt of their monuments) that it was be- 
neath the antiquity of their Order, as well as the majeſty of the Gods, 
to make uſe of the modern delicacies of art, or carving. Their Houſes 
alſo (or at leaſt thoſe which Tradition call fo) many of which are 
ſtill to be ſeen in the Scotch Iſles, (call'd Tig-the-nan-Druidh) have 
little art, being capable only of holding one perſon, (as fitter for con- 
templation) without lime or mortar, and of as few and unwrought 
Stones as poſſible. But it muſt be obſerv'd, that theſe little houſes 
were their Sacella, (ſacred Cells) to which the people were to have 
recourſe for Divining, or deciding controverſies, or for prayers ; but 
not their family-ſeats, or uſual habitations, which were neceſſarily to 
be of a different ſize and ſhape, and were ſurely as convenient and 
noble as were cuſtomary in that age. 

There is no room to doubt, but as judicial Arbitrators of all diſ- 
putes, Civil and Religious, the Druids had their Forum's, or proper 
places allotted them, ſuch as might beſt anſwer the exigencies of 
their function, and of theſe ſome muſt remain. | 

Gorſedau's, we have many in Cornwall; whether they were ſome con- 
ſecrated Rocks, elevated above the reſt, or whether they were ſtone- 
heaps, ſerving to pronounce their judicial decrees from, as being the 
encloſures of their anceſtor's aſhes, which they would not by any 
means violate by unjuſt deciſions. Of which ſoever kind the Gorſedau's 
were, there are a great number in the weſtern parts of Cornwall. 


Stone- 
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Stone-heaps with a rough Pillar erected in the middle of them, are, 


doubtleſs, Druid monuments, traces of fuch being found in the hiſtory - 


of the moſt antient Eaſtern nations apply d to like Superſtition. 

What kind of Sepulchres the Druids made uſe of may be perhaps 
diſputed, but as they unqueſtionably burnt their dead, tis very rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that their principal Prieſts, and great Men, had 
their aſhes collected into an Urn, and ſometimes had the Urn plac'd 
in a grave, ſtone-vault, (or K:ff-vaen *) near ſome place of worſhip, 
where they officiated; or near their dwelling; without any other note, 
or mark of dignity, inſcriptions being a tranſgreſſion againſt the ge- 
neral prohibition of committing any thing to writing. At other times, 
when leiſure permitted, and the deſires or dignity of the departed Druid, 
were properly conſider d; they erected Barrows over the Urn, there 
being no country of any eſpecial note in hiſtory, in which this gene- 
ral kind of Sepulchre, (I mean the Barrow) is not to be found; and 
there is the more reaſon to think the Barrow-burial us'd by the Druids, 
becauſe ſometimes upon theſe Barrows, and ſometimes at the bottom, 


and near them, the Druids burnt ſome of their holy and feſtival Fires; 
all nations paying great honours to the tombs of their anceſtors, and 


annually facrificing, feaſting, and appointing games at thoſe very places, 
as doing honour to the dead, and giving pleafure, and entertainment 
at the ſame time to the living. 


We have great plenty of theſe Barrows every where, and indeed by 
their plain and fimple figure, they are to laſt as long as they continue 
free from the hands of violence. 

All the remains of the Druids, beſides what has been hinted at a- 
bove, are few and inconſiderable. In ſome places they left their names 
to towns and houſes, hills and brooks, which ftill continue ; and all 
names that have Drudau, Dru, Druwydd, Drudion, Derwyddon, Derw, 
and Dar, may be reckon'd of Druid original *. 


„i. e. Stone Cheſt. Chap. XX. drugy in Philak.-Rhied-Druith (vulg. Red-Druth) 
* Bod-Drudau viz. Druids Houſe in Angleſea, i. e. Nobilium Druidarum vadum, vel Statio. Dru- 
Rowland 245.-- ddau in Diſert Pariſh, Flint- ften-ton-Druid--Stones Town. Goon-Derw (vulg. 


ſhire, Druids Houſe.--Bod-druden (vulgo Bod-dru- Conderow) the Druids Downs. Tin Derw Hu. 
gan in Cornwall) of the fame Derivation. Bod- Tinderow, in St. Anthony Meneague, Druids 


? 
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RUDE STONE-MONUMENTS. 


BOOK III. 


CHAP. L 


Of Rude Stone-Monuments in general. 


OMETHINGS are remarkable and curious for their elegance, 
z richneſs, ſhape, and magnificence, and ſome others for their 
ſimplicity, and remote Antiquity, If the Reader is of that 
_ as to be delighted only with the former kind of Monuments, 
can promiſe him but little pleaſure in the enſuing Treatiſe ; but if 
he ns a juſt regard for the firſt ages and cuſtoms of mankind, and is 
willing to enquire into the original of thoſe Monuments, which are 
diſpers d not only in thoſe Iſlands of Britain, but in moſt other na- 
tions, and certainly preceded all the improvements of art, imagery, 
and fancy, he may not loſe his labour wholly, nor miſs of entertain- 
ment. He may here ſee the ſame Monuments in Aſia, and at home 
at his own doors; the fame in Paleſtine, Syria, and Egypt, and the 
Weſtermoſt parts of Britain ; and may perhaps diſcover the intent and 
deſign of them, ſer forth in other hiſtories, better than we can expect 
from the hiſtory of our own country. 
The precariouſn & of human life, and the uncertainty of worldly 
e very ſoon after the Creation to endeavour by 
ſome memorials to perpetuate the remembrance of thoſe perſons and 
events, — whe eds. ac 
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e mo 2 early to mark out particular 
= 2 forthip ; and there is no room to doubt, but that theſe 
5 hy bat bs were at firſt of the moſt ſimple kind, rs without Art, 
Wo” the Authors of them g more the thing to be 
„than the materials or faſhion of the Memorial, and con- 
7¹ — exigencies, without any view of Gaufying the cu- 
dates and names upon their works : 


* hole ſuch kind of Monuments as offer d moſt readily, 
ooly the good-will, labour, and aſſiſtance of the _ 
= could expect no invention, or Heuu- 
Wa ancient ſort of Monunterit muſt" thoſe be reckon'd, 
ref Rude Unhewin Stones, as © thembches in moſt; 


or all countries, on the higheſt hills, (fuch as the Ancients generally 


choſe, for their eminency, to erect their memorials upon) and pro- 


miſing a longer duration, than Monuments of a more compound- 
ed nature. 


Theſe ſtones were erected in different number, and figure, and up- 
on different occaſions. 
In Cornwall, they are ſometimes found fingle, as Obeliſks, ſome- 
times two, three, or more, compoſing one Monument, ſometimes diſ- 
pos d in a lineal, or ſtraight direction, ſometimes in a circle; often in 
heaps, or Barrows, and now and then, three or four lage flags, ot 
thin ſtones, capp'd with a much larger one, which go by the Britiſh 
name of Cromlehs. | | 

It appears from hiſtory, that ſome of theſe Monuments were of a 
truly Religious Inſtitution, erected by particular perſons, either as 
Monuments of their gratitude for ſome extraordinary bleſſing, or to 
be a ſymbol to poſterity of ſome Religious Covenant with God, or 
with one another: others were ſepulchral, and both theſe forts X 
Monuments became afterwards, with the true believers, places of pub- 
lick national Worſhip ; but with the Heathens they became Idols, 
Altars, or Temples, ſubſervient to the purpoſes of Idolatry ; and with 
both true Believers and Gentiles, the places where theſe Rude Stones 
were erected, became the ſeats of Judicature, of Inauguration, and na- 
tional Councils. Some of theſe Rude Stones were memorials of civil 
contracts, or military exploits. Others, were boundaries of lands and 
countries, and ſometimes goals of fadia, or courſes ; others, accord- 
ing to the voice of Superſtition, were of miraculous, healing, and ſa- 
cred virtue. Let us paſs on to treat of each fort particularly, follow- 
ing the Order in which they may be ſuppos'd to have had their be- 
ginning ; and from theſe Monuments fee what lights we can ſtrike 
out in antient hiſtory ; for as the Author of the Religion of the anti- 
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ent Gauls ſays, « Monuments are oftentimes more 2 trach, 
« than Hiſtorians themſelves ”. 


CHAP. IL 
, ſingle Stones-Eref?, or Rude Pillars. 


HE moſt ancient Monument of this kind, which hiftory af- 
fords us, (if Joſephus is to be credited) is that which Seth e- 
rected : this Patriarch fearing (as the Jewiſh Hiftorian ſays) the de- 
ſtruction of mankind, becauſe of their abominable wickedneſs, but not 
foreſeeing whether this deſolation was to be executed by Fire or Wa- 
ter, {et up two Pillars, the one of Stone, the other of Brick; that by 
their different conſtructions, one of them might be proof againſt that 
Element (which ſoever it were) that ſhould accompliſh the divine 
judgment. There is alſo a Stone mention'd, (1 Sam. vi. 18.) which 
bore the name of Abel, but whether a ſepulchral Monument, or any 
memorial of Seth's 4 brother, hiſtory is ſilent. But let us paſs 

on to what is more authentick. | 
SECT.I Tacob erected ſeveral of theſe Monuments, and upon different oc- 
—— ons: the firſt we read of, is that which he erected at Luz, after- 
wards by him nam'd Bethel. It was a Religious Monument, which 
Jacob (at once full of holy dread, at the viſion of God and his An- 
gels, and inſpir d with the al grateful ſenſe of the Divine Goodneſs, 
ſo plainly declar d to him in this gracious Viſion) thought he could 
not do leſs than mark the place withall, where he had been fo favour'd 
by Heaven. And Jacob roſe up early in the morning, and took 
<« the Stone which he had put for his pillows, and ſet it up for a Pil- 
<« lar, (Matzebah) and pour d oil upon the top of it, and called the 
« name of that place Beth-el.” vow'd to worſhip the true God only, 
and that the place where he had ſet up this Stone ſhould be the houſe 


of God. As Jacob was at this 2 years, and had never yet 


y « Les Monuments font ſouvent des guides © From this antient Rite of pouring Oil on 
<« plus ſiirs que les Hiftoriens. De quelque ex- Stones, (not by Jacob, but receiv'd from 
« actitude qu'ils fe ſoient piquez, non ſeulement his Predeceſſors] came among the Heathens the 
« il leur a echappe une infinite des choſes impor- Cuſtoms, of conſecrating Stones into Idols in this 
_ — mais meme ils ſont tombez dans erreurs fame Manner, and making frequent Libations of 

res qui. paſſeroient pour des veritez con- Oil upon the top of them; which Stones when- 

fans le ſecours de Monuments.” Monſ. ever ſaw mark'd with theſe Inftances of De- 

Martin Rel. de Gauls, vol. ii. pag. 332- votion, worſhipp'd as the Caſe, and Shrine of 

= Joſephus (Jewiſh Antiqu.) ſays, that one, or ſome Divinity: Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 1.—Apu- 

both of theſe Pillars, were to be ſeen in his time. leius—Arnob. lib. i. Si quando conſpexeram 

ViZ. nella Sy phy paſian; but it is indeed * lubricatum lapidem, et ex Olivi unguine ordi- 

unlike] any ſuch Pillars ſhould have ** natum, tanquam ineſſet Vis præſens adulabar.” 
been See Stillingfl. Ori. Sacr. lib. i. ch. ii. At Delphos there was a Stone on which: | 

* It is very likely alſo, that what is in our He- pour d a certain Quantity of Oil. Pauſan. Phocic. 


brew Text here, Abel, is a falſe Reading, and de Delphis. Many have a cavity on the top ca- 

ought to be Aben, a Stone, as it is in our margi- pable of a Pint, with a Grove, about an inch deep 

nal Reference in 9 Bible. reaching to the Ground. Cambd.— Toland 101. 
Gen. xxviii. 1 


liv'd 


2 « Stone ſhall be a wi unto us, for it hath heard all the words of 'W itt. 
þ « the Lord which he ſpake unto us, it ſhall be therefore a witneſs JE 
y «© unto you leaſt ye deny your God Ut i; 
15 Theſe are the firſt ſimple Memorials erected by true Believers, on SECT. il. mM 

a Religious Account. As for the Gentiles they ſet up Pillars of the Single Stones 1 
5 ſame kind in every country, but with very different ends, from thoſe F 1108 
= of Jacob and Joſhua; for, as, afterwards, when Arts were invented, 1 
ch and became apply d to the purpoſes of Superſtition in making images, j 9 
. adorning Altars, conſtructing Temples they worſhipped Statues, and f 1 . 
&, Images; ſo before Arts they worſhipp'd thoſe Rude Stones. Some 1 
14 think that God's appearing in a pillar of fire by night, and of a cloud . 
d by day, ſuggeſted to the Gentiles the contrivance of ſetting up Stone al 
jk Pillars, and worſhipping them, as the reſemblance of that form in 1 59 
1. which the Deity had choſen to appear *. But it is evident, that the 4 
be Heathens had this cuſtom of worſhipping Stone Pillars, before the mi- 0 1 * 
y. gration of Iſrael out of Egypt, for the children of Iſrael, before they "WO 10 
fe came into Chanaan, are expreſsly prohibited from worſhipping theſe l th in 
et. Idols, common at that time in Chanaan, and therefore not borrow'd {na 

from any appearances in the Peregrination. That the Chanaanites wor- | ih. 
on ſhipp'd them as Gods, we learn from the expreſs prohibitions given 1 
the to the Iſraelites. Ye ſhall make you no Idols, nor graven Image, _ 
* e neither rear you up a ſtanding Image, (Naxtg a Pillar?) nei- 
— « ther ſhall ye ſet up any Image of Stone in your land to bow down 
A « unto it. And what we read in facred Writ we find confirm'd 
2 alſo by other hiſtories. 
di- . * It is ſuppos'd by ſome, that from this impor- « habitus, Veteres, columnas erigentes, eas cole- 
„ orcs 
CIC. Gentiles call'd their Stone-Deities Bail. Seld. © latum ſæpe videri—Vertier ad Lapidem.” — 
— de Diis Syris. Phil. Bybli. Lucret. lib. v. 
me Joſhua xxiv. 14, 26, 27. 5 Rowland 229. 
— e Antequam accuratè tenerentur Imaginum k Gen. XXviii. 18. Lev. xxvi. Is 


liv d from his parents, it may be reaſonably inferr d, that in this cere- 


mony of marking out, conſecrating and new-naming this place, he 


inſtituted nothing new, (as being alone, and intent upon other things, 
viz. the length, danger, and iſſue of his journey) but follow'd the 
cuſtoms of his Anceſtors, ſo that Antiquities of the kind we are now 
diſcourſing may be juſtly concluded older than the times of this Pa- 
triarch * 


As Jacob erected this Religious Memorial at Beth-el, Joſhua ſet 
up another of the fame kind, and upon a Religious occaſion. He 
had called all the tribes to Shechem, and after reciting the meſſage to 
them, which he had in charge from God, he exhorted them to ſerve 
God only, and they covenanted ſo to do. And Joſhua took a great 
c Stone, and ſet it up there under an Oak, that was by the ſanctu- 
« ary of the Lord; and Joſhua faid unto all the people, Behold this 
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Semu- 
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Semiramis is ſaid to have erected an Obliſk 1 2 5 feet high, and five 
foot wide. All the world knows and ſtill admires the workmanſhip 
of the Egyptian Obeliſks ; they were generally dedicated to the Sun, 
and worſhipp d. The Paphians worſhipped their Venus, under the 
form, nearly, of a white Pyramid ; and the Brachmans worſhipp'd the 
great God, under the figure of a little column of Stone - The Sym- 
bol of Jupiter Ammon, was a conick Stone * in his Egyptian Temple; 
and in Africa Apollo's Image was a kind of Erect- ſtone, like a Pyra- 
mid”. A ſquare Stone was the Image of Mercury, as a pillar was 
that of Bacchus. The Jews allo were carry'd away by this ſtrong 
current of Idolatry, and they ſet up pillars in every high hill, and un- 
der every green tree; ſo that this Idolatry of worſhipping Rude 
Stones: Erect, may be reckon d to have infected much the greateſt part 
of the world, eſpecially thoſe parts which had any communication 
with Syria, Egypt, or Greece, and may with equal reaſon be ſuppos d 
to have occaſion' d the erecting many of thoſe large Stones which are 
to be found in Britain, where the antient Phenicians and Grecians had 
frequent reſorts. IR 
In Cornwall there is a great number of high Stones (probably ſome 
of the antient Idols) ſtill ſtanding * in many places. Many have been 
carry'd off for building, as has been mention'd in the deſcription of 
Karn-bre, and many ftill remain where they fell from their erect po- 
fition. In a village call'd Men-Perhen in Conftantine Pariſh, there 
ſtood about five years fince a large Pyramidal Stone, twenty foot a- 
bove the ground, and four foot in the ground ; it made above twenty 
Stone Poſts for gates, when it was clove up by the Farmer, who gave 
me this account. In the fides of Sharpy-tor (mention d chap. XX. 
lib. II.) and Wringcheeſe in the pariſh of St. Cleer, I obſerv'd many 
large Stones of a rude Columnar ſhape, now lying proftrate ; but for- 
merly, without doubt, Erect, conſecrated to Superſtition, and by their 
tallneſs ſerving, to make theſe Craggs (fo rough by nature) till more 
forked and briſtly. | 
After Chriſtianity took place, many continued to worſhip theſe 
Stones, to pay their vows, and devote their offerings at the places 
where theſe Stones were erected, coming thither with lighted torches, 
and praying for ſafety and ſucceſs; and this cuſtom we can trace 
thro the fifth and fixth centuries, and even into the ſeventh, as will 
appear from the prohibitions of ſeveral Councils. 
In Ireland ſome of theſe Stones-ere&t have croſſes cut on them, 
Di 


\ ii. chap. i. " Plott's Oxford (from De la Valle > 
On the Pedeſtal of the famous Obeliſk, erec- * Qu. Curtius Var. pag. 3 — 


N peror, in the Hippo- ? Pa lib. i. 
drom at Conſtantinople, the People are juſtly re- 4 Toland ror. 
nd adoring Kings xvii. 1 


18 0. 
. 1. pag. 139. | * See Plate VIII. Figures I. II. 
. | 88 
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which are ſuppos d to have been done by Chriſtians, out of compli- 
ance with the Druid prejudices, that when Druidiſm fell before the 
Goſpel, the common people, who were not eaſily to be got off from 
their ſuperſtitious Reverence for theſe Stones, might pay a kind of 
juſtifyable adoration to them when thus appropriated to the uſes of 
Chriſtian Memorials, by the ſign of the Croſs. There are till ſome 
remains of Adoration paid to ſuch Stones in the Scottiſh Weſtern Iſles 
even by the Chriſtians. They call them Bowing-ſtones, from the re- 
verence ſhewn them, as it ſeems to me; for the Even Maſchith, 
which the Jews were forbid to worſhip *, ſignifies really a Bowing- 
ſtone *, and was doubtleſs ſo called, becauſe worſhipp'd by the Cha- 
naanites”. In the Iſle of Barray there is one Stone, about ſeven foot 
high, and when the inhabitants come near it, they take a religious 
turn round, according to the antient Druid cuſtom *. 

The abovemention d Patriarch, Jacob, ſeems to have been deſirous S ECT. Ul. 

above any of his Anceſtors, of leaving ſome traces of his adventures Memorialsof 
to poſterity, by ſomething more than bare Tradition ; accordingly, — qd 
when Laban had overtaken him in his return to his native country, 
and deſir d to enter into a ſolemn contract of amity with him, Jacob 
took a Stone and ſet it up for a Pillar; and his kinſmen who at- 
tended upon Laban took Stones and made an heap to intimate, that 
they did thereby become parties in, or guardians of the treaty, as well 
as witneſſes to the execution of it by the principal perſons concern d, 
Laban, and Jacob. There is one other circumſtance here obſervable, 
which is, that when any thing, or place, was any ways appropriated 
to a particular uſe, it was the cuſtom to give it a new, and expreſſive 
name; thus Luz was called Beth-el, or the houſe of God, and this 
ſecond monument was called Galeed, or heap of witneſs. It was alſo 
called Mizpah, or Mitzpah, i. e. a high place of Obſervation. Where, 
therefore, we find a ſmall heap of Stones, and a Pillar erected among 
them, there are ſome grounds to think, that it is a monument of the 
fame deſign, as that of Jacob at Galeed, for as much as it is of the 
fame ſtructure. The Stone, (Plate VIII. fig. III.) and little Barrow at 
the bottom was either a Monument of ſuch a civil contract as Galeed, 
or a Sepulchre ; for that the Ancients buried thus we ſhall fee ſoon. 

The Monument of Galeed was firſt erected upon account of a civil SEC T. Iv. 
compact, or treaty of friendſhip, confirm d by ſolemn Oaths and Im- de W 
precations, and to be tranſmitted to Poſterity by the proper Memo- thip. 
rials of a Pillar, and a heap. This fame Monument in after ages 
drew the attention of the People to it ſo much, as to make the place 


Lev. chap. xxvi. 1. at which place therefore, they firſt bowed them- 
* See State of Downe, pag. 209. ſelves ; but this Cuſtom is much more antient than 
Mr. Martin of the Iſles, pag. 88, and 229. Chriſtianity. 
thinks them call'd Bowing- ſtones, becauſe the * Martin ibid. 
Chriſtians had there the firſt View of their Church, 8 c Gen. xxxi. 45. 


become 
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become the great place of worſhip for the twelve tribes *; it became 
alſo (and probably at the ſame time) the ſeat of the general aſſembly, or 
great Council of the Iſraelites *. This fort of Stone-monuments then 
originally only intended as Memorials of private family-leagues, (though 
theſe leagues were attended by ſome religious Oaths and Rites) became 
ſoon famous on account of the Authors of them, and as places of 
great reſort, were ſoon afterwards appointed to be places of worſhip ; 
and then laſtly, they became the Courts for the whole nation ; 
and hence d the cuſtom (which afterwards obtain d much a- 
mong the Ancients) of marking out places of worſhip, and national 
aſſemblies by theſe Stones- erect. Firſt, where theſe Stones were erec- 
ted, places of worſhip, were eftabliſh'd out of reſpect to the moral 
and religious Character of their Author. Bethel became a place of 
worſhip, becauſe of Jacob's Pillar; Gilgal alſo *, for like reaſon, be- 


cauſe of the Pillars erected by Joſhua, at the paſſing of - Gi- 
lead, Galeed, or Mizpah, became alſo in after ages a place oſ wor- 
ſhip *, and of idolatry *, as the reſt. rr i=. 

SECT. v. , Theſe places having been conſecrated to the of Religion 


Places of E- were ſoon after juſtly thought worthy of being the ſcenes of all the 
Council, moſt i affairs of the nation, ſo that no tyes, or covenants 


_ were ſo obligatory, as thoſe which were contracted in theſe 
facred places. Samuel made Bethel and Gilgal the annual ſeats of 


J t', At Gilgal, Saul was confirm'd King, his people's alle- 
giance renew d, with Sacrifices, and great Feſtival Joy *© At Mizpah, 
Jephtha was ſolemnly inveſted with the Government of Gilead *, and 
the general council againſt Benjamin feems to have been held here. 
At the Stone of Shechem, erected by Joſhua *, Abimelech was made 
King. Adonijah by the Stone of Zoheleth ". Jehoaſh was crown d 
« Ki ding by a Pillar as the manner was; and Joſiah « ſtood 
ing a folemn covenant with God 
There was ſomething emblematical in their thus to ſtand by 
erected Stones or Pillars, when they were engag d in affairs of fuch 
ſolemnity; and doubtleſs, it was their intent to intimate, that their 
| enter d into in ſuch places ought to be as firm and laſt- 
ing, and their deciſions as impartial and upright as the ſymbolical Pil- 
lar that ſtood before their eyes. 2 


Os 


I Xii, 33- 
_ © Hob. ix. 15. xii. I1,—Amos iv. 4.—1 Sam. by 
e the Oak of the Pillar, for under an Oak this 
« Pillar was erected.” Joſh. xxiv. 26. 
Kings i. 9. 
* 2 Kings xi. 14. 
* 2K; "gh 


But 


— 
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But of theſe rude Stone Monuments, ſome are originally Sepul- s ECT vi, 
chral, and did neither owe their beginning to the true, or falſe Seputchral. 


Religion, however afterwards apply'd. 

We are obliged to Jacob for the firſt recorded Monument of 
this kind ; for when his beloved Rachel died, he did not bury her 
ade a>. Oh, a Dick the ze of Rebarcab was ied ”, 


leaſt her grave might not be enough diſtinguiſh'd, but ( ſe a Pil- 
« lar upon her Grave*.” Bohan the fon of Reuben ſeems bs tive 


been buried alſo in the fame manner, his Stone Monument becom 


ing afterwards one of the boundaries of the Realm of Judah, and 


indeed this was reckon'd a very honourable way of burying among 


the ancients. hs Oe fs of Dinkins hep of Troy, wes bu. 


ried in this manner in the plain before that city . When Sarpedon 
was killed in battle, Jupiter beſpeaks Apollo, and defires him to 


ſend his wounded body, waſhed, anointed with Ambroſia, and with 
immortal veſtures to his native country, there with due honours to 


be repoſited by his friends and relations. Tun, rc Vn re, To y 
yea £51 da b e 
way of burying, as being what Jupiter himſelf ordered for his favourite 
ſon. Abradates king of Suſa and his wife Panthea had alſo a pillar 
erected on their grave by Cyrus,, and their State Officers or Eunuchs 


had a pillar for each on their graves”. 
It is likely that in Greece they launch'd out into ſome extrava- 
gancy in the erected Stones of inſtitution ; for Plato is faid 


to have forbidden any larger Stone to be fixed on the grave, than 
what would contain the Eulogy of the interr'd: Plato vetabat (Cic. ii. 
de Leg.) . ne fit ſepulchrum altius quam quod quinque homines 
e diebus quinque abſolverint, nec e Lapide excitari, plus nec imponi, 
« quam quod capi piat laudem mortui inciſam nec plus quatuor herois 
60 . A Demetrius Phalereus alſo 
ordered at Athens, that no perſon for the future ſhould have a Stone 
on their Tumulus higher than three Cubits. 
There are many of theſe rude Obeliſks in Denmark and Sweden, 

| which avs generally fappor'd by the natives of theſe countries to be 
; and Olaus Magnus tells us”, that it was one of Woden's 

laws to erect high Stones on the graves of famous men. In Scot- 
land there are many, and King Reutha is faid by Boethius to have 
invented this way of the memory of valiant men*. In 
Ireland there are many of the fame kind ftill to be ſeen, near 


a 4 Kanaan 
wounded Diomed. Il. xi. 317. : 
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become the great place of for the twelve tribes *; it became 
alſo (and probably at the fame time) the ſeat of the general aſſembly, or 
great Council of the Iſraelites. This ſort of Stone-monuments then 
only intended as Memorials of private family-leagues, (though 
theſe leagues were attended by ſome religious Oaths and Rites) became 
ſoon famous on account of the Authors of them, and as places of 
great reſort, were ſoon afterwards appointed to be places of worſhip ; 
r Courts for the whole nation; 
and hence the cuſtom (which afterwards obtain d much a- 
mong the Ancients) of ing out places of worſhip, and national 
aſſemblies by theſe Stones erect. Firſt, where theſe Stones were erec- 
ted, places of worſhip, were eſtabliſh'd out of reſpect to the moral 
and religious Character of their Author. Bethel * became a place of 
worſhip, becauſe of Jacob's Pillar; Gilgal alſo, for like reaſon, be- 
cauſe of the Pillars credted by Joſhua, at the paſſing of Jordan; Gi- 


lead, Galeed, or Mizpah, became allo in after ages a place of wor- 
ſhip *, and of idolatry *, as the reſt. 


SECT. v. , Theſe places having been conſecrated to the of Religion 
Places of E- were ſoon after juſtly thought worthy of being the ſcenes of all the 
Council moſt affairs of the nation, ſo that no tyes, or covenants 


ſo obligatory, as thoſe which were contracted in theſe 


Were 


facred places. Samuel made Bethel and Gilgal che annual ſeats of 


Judgment*. At Gilgal, Saul was confirm'd King, his people's alle- 
giance renew d, with Sacrifices, and great Feſtival Joy. At Mizpah, 
Jephtha was ſolemnly inveſted with the Government of Gilead, and 
At the Stone of Shechem, erected by Joſhua *, Abimelech was made 
King. Adonijah by the Stone of Zoheleth *. Jehoaſh was cc crown'd 
by a Pillar as the manner was; and Joſiah c ſtood 
when he was a ſolemn covenant with God *-. 

emblematical in their chuſing thus to ſtand by 
erected Stones or Pillars, when they were engag'd in affairs of fuch 
ſolemnity ; and doubtleſs, it was their intent to intimate, that their 
engagements enter d into in fuch places ought to be as firm and laſt- 


XX 13. 
1 Xxiv. 26. 

In the Engliſh Tranſlation it is faid, that Abi- 
melech was made by the Plain of the 


<« Pillar that was in Shechem, but it ſhould be 
Ahe Oak of the Pillar, for under-an Oak this 2 


5 23, 
ix. 15. xii. 11. —Amos iv. 4.— I Sam. 
xi, 11. 
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chral, and did neither owe their 
Religion, however afterwards apply d. 

We we. oliignd w Jared for the Gaſt recooded. Monument of 
this kind; for when his beloved Rachel died, he did not bury her 
under an Oak, as Deborah the nurſe of Rebeccah was buried, 
leaſt her grave might not be enough diſtinguiſh'd, but “ ſet a Pil- 
« lar her Grave *.” Bohan the ſon of Reuben ſeems to have 


But of theſe rude Stone Monuments, ſome are originally Sepul- SEC vi. 
to the true, or falſe sepuchral. 


been buried alſo in the fame manner, his Stone Monument becom- = 


ing afterwards one of the boundaries of the Realm of Judah, and 
rr of burying among 
the ancients. N was bu- 
ried in this manner in the plain before that city . When Sarpedon 
was killed in battle, Jupiter beſpeaks Apollo, and deſires him to 
ſend his wounded „ waſhed, anointed with Ambroſia, and with 
immortal veſtures to his native country, there with due honours to 
be repoſited his friends and relations. TuuEv, Ts Ann Te, To ve 
vegac £51 Way eee 
way of as being what Jupiter himſelf ordered for his favourite 
ſon. Abradates king of Suſa and his wife Panthea had allo a pillar | 
erected on their grave by Cyrus,, and their State Officers or Eunuchs 
had a pillar for each on their graves”. 

It is likely that in Greece they launch d out into ſome extrava- 
gancy in the erected Stones of inſtitution ; for Plato is ſaid 
to have forbidden any larger Stone to be fixed on the grave, than 
what would contain the Eulogy of the interr'd: Plato vetabat (Cic. ii. 
de Leg.) ne fit ſepulchrum altius quam quod quinque homines 
« diebus quinque abſolverint, nec e Lapide excitari, plus nec imponi, 
cc quam quod capiat laudem mortui inciſam nec plus quatuor herois 
&« verſibus quos longos 
ordered at Athens, that no perſon for the future ſhould have a Stone 
on their Tumulus higher than three Cubits. 

There are many of theſe rude Obeliſks in Denmark and Sweden, 
which are generally ſup pos d by the natives of theſe countries to be 
ſepulchral*; nary Any, ata wir; that it was one of Woden's 
laws, to erect high Stones on the graves of famous men. In Scot- 
land there are many, and King Reutha is faid by Boethius to have 
i th vey & the memory of valiant men*. In 
Ireland there are many of the fame kind ftill to be ſeen, near 


Gen. xxxv. 8. | t II. xvi. ts 


S = ib. vii. => 
1 5 xv w Barrows, viii. 
an ann 


wounded Diomed. II. xi. 317. pag. 8. 
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t Ennius.” Demetrius Phalereus alſo 
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ment beforementioned, was partly of the 
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which aſhes and bones being found, make it believ'd that · they are 


Monuments 


The Pillar erected to the of Pompey „the Trajan, and 
Antonine Columns (all — are but imitations of 
this ancient cuſtom, the of after ages getting the better 


CO and —— of theſe Monu- 
ments, without rejecting or totally obſcuring the cuſtom of their 
predeceſſors. p 

Theſe Sepulchral Monuments became afterwards famous for the 
Annual Sacrifices, Feaſts and Games celebrated in honour of the de- 


parted Heroes, there interr'd. 


SECT. vn. Some of theſe rude ſingle Stones were alſo of Military 


and were erected as Memorials of fingle Combats, Battles, and con- 
ſiderable victories. The moſt ancient Trophy we read of is that 
erected by the Prophet Samuel betwixt Mizpeh and Shen, in com- 
memoration of a ſignal and miraculous overthrow of the Philiſtines : 
it was called Ebenezer, or the Stone of Help, that holy leader 
any ſhare keyg Mes: © or to the 
valour of the Haelites) to the divine afliſtance”. The Swedes * and 


Danes have many of theſe fingle ſtones, as has been before obſerv'd, 


and, among other uſes aſſign d them tradition has there preſerv'd 
the names of the heroes, and the wake occaſion upon the account 
of which they were erected ; and in Scotland, in the ſhire of 
Murrays there is a fingle Stone. ſet up as a Monument of the fight 
betwixt King Malcolm fon of Keneth · and gueno the Dane. 
In other parts of Scotland more Monuments of the fame kind, 
are attributed to the fame uſe. In of time, as mankind 
became more fond of ornament, the Spoils and Armour of the con- 
quer'd were employ'd to dreſs up the naked Stone; afterwards the 
Stock of a Tree was found to be better adapted to exhibit the fig- 
nals of Victory in a proper figure, than the rude Stone : Art and In- 
genuity afterwards carv'd all the proper emblems out of the marble, 
— or the Granite, erected them with more grandeur and 
arms with more elegance and unity, in ſculpture, than 
b 
Some of theſe Stones were alſo erected by the Ancients as Boun- 
daries either national, or patrimonial. Laban and Jacob's Monu- 
patrimonial kind. This 
« Heap be witneſs, and this Pillar be witneſs that I will not paſs 
« over this Tp WW n 


gt” 


. 84. Other inflances be « See Wormius Mon. Danica, 62. & 
ſeen in Cambden, pag. 1256; Martin, of the ibid. 118. * 
Illes, pag. 59, & 388. | | 1268. 

d x Sam. vii. 12. © Wallace, of Orkn. pag. 54. 
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Lee wonnded Mar al. 4 — 
ele ee city, ſea, lake, or hill, offer d. itſelf, made a 
thi boundary, as in the limits of the kingdom, of Judah" 


CHAP. III. 


Of Rock Idols, their ſeveral Shapes, and the high Opinion which * 
Ancients entertain d of them. 


ESIDES Tall Stones-erect, the Ancients had Stone-Deities of 
various The Phenicians made the Image of the Sun of 
of one black Stone, round at the bottom, its top ending, either in the 
ſhape of a cone, or a wedge *. Their neighbours the Syrians had the 

yp «Ru Dag of the bas. « The 
", worſhip ſuch a God as I have 
cc not before met with, the form of the Idol is a Quadrangular ſtone,” 
likely dedicated to Arnobius*, calls the Arabian Deity, 
(Informem a ſhapeleſs Stone. Among the ſeveral Demi- 
| gods that went by the name of Hercules, I find Rae d Hercules 
Saxanus, who was worſhipp d, more eſp in Rocks, or in rocky 
Places». Cupid, was a rough Stone un- 


The Statue of the Theſpian 
touch d by a Tool:; „ 
cient times, worſhipp d Rude Stones inſtead of Images. The Cha- 
naanites, whoſe chief God was Saturn *, had this cuſtom of worſhip- 
ping Rocks very antiently ; for Moſes (in his Song, Deut. xxxii.) cau- 
tioning the Jews againſt Apoſtacy, ſeveral times to the cor- 
2 of Rock-Worſhip, to which he foreſaw 
aide by their neighbours. . How ſhould one chaſe a thouſand, and 


« two put ten thouſand to flight, except their Rock (meaning their 


true God) © had fold them, and the Lord had ſhut them up: for 
<« their Rock (meaning their falſe God of Stone) is not as our Rock, 
<« even our enemies themſelves being Judges,” (ver. 30.) And again, 
<« y. 37. Where are theſe Gods, their Rock, in whom they truſted, which 
FFV 
« Drink-offerings? Let them riſe up, and help you, and be your 


m Sermo. 

= Contra 

The oldeſt Idol of the Arabs was call'd 
«© Manah, a Goddeſs like Venus, and Fate, wor- 
<< ſhipp'd under the form of a great unhewn Stone.” 
W. 


they would be drawn 


Tt | „ pro- 


ca. att - 
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c protection. The Italians had this cuſtom, and their Rocks 
and high hills were generally dedicated to, and call d after the name of 
Saturn. By this it appears, that ſuch conſecrated Rocks were call d 
antiently by the name of ſome God, that is, nam d, 1 
and advanc'd into Divinities. After theſe Rocks had been conſe- 
crated, the Ancients paid them all manner of reverence, imagin'd, that 
rere and that 
whatever touch d them was ſacred, and deriv d great virtue and power 
from them. Hence aroſe a Cuſtom, which continues to this day, of ly- 
ing down, and ſleeping upon Rocks, in order to be cur'd of lameneſs; 
and the very rain that fell from their ſides, or was contain d in their 
hollows, was accounted holy, 1 , to cure diſ- 


tem they went ſo far in the 
1 


ing, | 
— on Hor Ke ds, and ene fora think, which 
in his time ſerv d as a bridge over the river Alun, at St. David's, in 
Penbrokeſhire. It was call'd in Britiſh L4ch Lavar, that is, the Speak- 
ing-ſtone, and the vulgar Tradition was, that when a dead body was, 
on a time, carrying over, this Stone ſpoke, and with the of 
the voice crack'd in the middle, and the chink, from which the 
voice iſſued, was then to be ſeen. In this fimple Story the remains 
of that part of the Druid ſuperſtition, of which we are treating, are 
clearly to be perceivd. There is no doubt, but this Lech Lavar, 
was the top Stone of a Cromlech, (the Dimenſions ſhew it), which 
being at firſt no more than a Tomb-ſtone for the dead, became af- 
terwards an Altar, and by degrees had a kind of worſhip paid to it, 
and was reckon'd to give forth oracular ſounds, whence it had the 
= Airy eee it was thought 
to be profan d with the touch of a dead body ” ; and therefore even to | 
r the people could never be 
carry dead bodies over it; and that they attributed more than or- 
Sa ee, and virtue ta this Stone is plain from what the ſame 
r a oeorayds, wy aug 
plaints to Hen. II. (then juſt arriv'd at St. David's from Ireland) and 
not immediately receiving a favourable anſwer, cry'd out with a loud 
voice, to Lech Lavar for redreſs: being check d by the ſtanders-by 
for her unſeemly behaviour, ſhe cry d out ſo much the more violent- 


+ See Heiah vii. 5, 6. . 

„ Multa etiam Loca, (viz, in Italia) hujus » See Chapter xi. lib. iii. 
„ Dei (viz. Saturni) nomen habent, et præcipuè * Itinerar. Cambr. 1 chap. i. 
* excelſi. Dion. Halic. lib. i, See 2 2 Kings xxiii. XXiii. 
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OF REOCE IDOLS m_ 


ly, O Leh Lavar, revenge our Injuries! We have a Karn in the 

iſh of St. Juſt, Cornwall, call'd Karn-idzek, or the Hooting Karn, 
call'd fo probably from the prophetick ſounds, which conſecrated 
Rocks were ſuppos d occaſionally to ſend forth. 

The learned Keyſler (pag. 22.) ſetting before us the ſuperſtition 
and credulity of people in this point, gives us an inſtance of what 
the Northern Nations thought on this head. They believ'd that 
« a kind of Fairies or Dzmons reſided within their Stone-Deities. 
« For which reaſon it was not very difficult or unnatural for them 
« to proceed to that degree of infatuation as to perſuade themſelves 
« that they really heard diftin and prophetick voices proceeding 
« out of ſuch Stones,” of which he then produces this inſtance from 
the Holmveria faga. of Norway. Indridus, going out of his houſe, 
lay in wait for his enemy Thorſtenus, who was wont to go to the 
Temple of his God at ſuch a particular time. Thorſtenus came, 
and entering the temple, proſtrated himſelf before his Stone-Deity, 
and offer'd his Devotions. Indridus ſtanding without, heard, (or fan- 
cy'd) the Stone to ſpeak, and pronounce Thorſtenus's doom in the 
following words : : 


I 


« Ty buc, Heedleſs of thy approaching fate 
« Ultima vice, Thou tread'ſt this holy ground: 
« Mort vicinis pedibus Laſt ſtep of lite! thy guilty breaſt 
«© Terram calcaſti: E er Phœbus gilds the ruddy Eaſt 
« Certè enim antequan Muſt expiate 

ce Sol ſplendeat, Thy murderous hate 

& Animoſus Indridus With many a mortal wound. 


e Odium tibi rependet. 


This is a ſufficient proof, as Keyſler well obſerves, that the ancients 
believ'd not only that Rocks and Stones contain'd ſomething divine 
within them, but had a power alſo of diſcloſing the ſecrets of futurity. 

The Druids held theſe conſecrated Rocks in ſuch eſtimation, that 
if we may credit the account we have from Ireland *, they cover'd 
the famous Stone of Clogher (which was a kind of Peſteſtal to Ker- 
mand Kelſtack, the Mercurius Celticus) all over with gold *. 

We have in Cornwall Rocks of that grandeur, remarkable ſhape, 
and ſurprizing poſition, as can leave us in no doubt but that they 
muſt have been the Deities of people addicted ſo much to the ſu- 
perſtition of worſhipping Rocks. 

Rocks were firſt choſen, as it ſeems to me, to repreſent the Gods 
from the firmneſs of their ſubſtance, continuing ſtill the ſame, neither 
diſappearing ſoon, as Fire; nor ruffled and by drought diſſipated, like 
Water; nor waſting away like Earth; and therefore proper emblems of 


* Ibid, pag. 23. 2 Toland, pag. 100. > See Crum Cruach. 82 5 
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Strength; Welser, Shade, and Peer. . 5 
to avoid which, God ordered that 3 fiould 
continue as nature left them. Re i in this. ea well acall.eber 
inſtances of $ , could not but depart from the true Religion. 
Accordingly our Rocks in Cornwall have in ſome inflances been cleared 
of their wildeſt Excreſcencies, by art, in others evidently ſhap'd and 
fitted by tools, and this could not be done without ſome aim or 
defign ; and no deſign ſo likely, as that ſome by themſelves 
to greater advantage (being ridded of the adjoining rocks) might by 
their vaſtneſs more eaſily procure the adoration of the beholder; that 


d in a be more 


ficant ſymbols of that Deity, or Attribute, which they were deſigu d 


to repreſenty und that a-third fort might be b e as to hiiliſine 
moyeable to a certain point, or furniſh'd with Rock-Baſons (both 
which are often met with in one Monument) to promote the de- 
luſion of the and. gain of the prieſts. Theſe Rocks have 
loſt the names of the Deities to which they were dedicated, and 
therefore I ſhall content myſelf with them by their common 
names, though no ways expreſſive of that ormerly aſcrib'd 
to We have — ſme reaon to think them cared 


to Saturn, Mars, or Mercury ; for we have . 
calld Treſadarn -, „ . n $7 | 
Dee Nang, or the Valley of Saturn: 4. 
God that chiefly delighted in Human Sacrifices *, as the 
of thirty years "was probably taken from cog. oluti 
Planct Saturn; as Kg was vpe n os of ft 
ſuch rocky Places where we find theſe Stones ſet up, the Druids 
tax well be fop pos d to have worfhipp'd Saturn. principally in, and 
Sn. ren de 
forementioned opinions. His delight in Human Sacrifices, and 
even offering his own ſons, is well expreſs d in his cuſtom of de- 
vouring his own children ; his hid in Latium ¶ deri d a La- 
tendo] expreſſes his fondneſs for defart rocky places; and his receiving 
a Stone to devour, inſtead of Jupiter, repreſents his having. Stones 
offer d, enn ho him. We have alſo places call d-after the 
name of Mars, as Tremer, the town of Mars; and after the name 
of Mercury, as Gun Mar'r, and Kelli Mar'r; +. the Downs, and 
Grove of : and to theſe Gods too tis aſt" Fri 
the Druids” Tometimes. dedicated in a formal 


Idols; and that their Rock-worſhip was univerally ſpread — 


* The Lord is Rock, Plalm I, + In he partes of. cine Ruan , 
alibique paſſim. As my Swap Rack, Palau Red-druth * 
Ifaiah xxxii. 2. | * Fe lib H. chap. & pag 63. 
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1 obſerv'd a Stone, (Plate ix. Fig. 1.) in a very uncommon {ha 


A ̃— me 
the Druids, in whatever parts of the iſland they reſided, will appear 
_ becauſe in ſuch rocky places moſt of the Druid Monuments 
of every kind were erected, and are at preſent to be found. 
In the pariſh of Conflamtine, Cornwall, in a village call'd Men, 


it is like the Greek letter Omega, ſomewhat reſembling a Cap. 5 
the Impoſt upon the Plint (A. A.) it is thirty feet in girt, eleven 
feet high from B to C. The 93 it is uneven, as if 
there bd been walls or houſes near it; and ſome other rocks ad- 
joining had plain ſigns of workmanſhip near the baſe, as if they had 
begun to form them by the model of the other. In the iſland of 
St. Mary Scilly, on the edge of a moſt remarkable circular Tem- 
ple , there is a vaſt ftone (Fig. ii. Plate ix.) which is cut much into 
the ſame form with Fi ig. 1. but whereas Fig. i. has no Rock-baſon, 
this at Scilly has thirteen perfect Baſons cut on the furface. As theſe 
Stones are evidently ſhap'd by art, I conclude them Stone-Deities, 
and their Plint (D D, Fig. i.) deſign d perhaps to expreſs the ſtability 
of their God ; and the roundneſs of the upper part his Eternity. 

The Rock now call'd Wringcheeſe*, is a groupe of Rocks that 
attracts the admiration of all Travellers. It is beſt apprehended by 


it's Icon, (Plate x. Fig. i.) on the Top- ſtone B were two regular Ba- 


ſons; part of one of them has been broke off, as may be ſeen at (A.) 


The upper ſtone B was, as I have been inform d a Logan, or 
Rocking-ſtone, and might when it was entire be eaſily mov d with 
a pole, but now great part of that weight which kept it on a poiſe 


is taken away. The whole heap of Stone is 32 feet high; the 


great weight of the upper part from A to B, and the ſlenderneſs of 
the under part from B to C, makes every one wonder how ſuch an 
ill-grounded Pile could refiſt for ſo many ages the ſtorms of ſuch an 
expos'd fituation. It may ſeem to ſome that this is an artificial build- 
ing of flat Stones lay'd carefully on one another, and rais'd to this 
height by human Nl and labour ; but as there are ſeveral heaps of 
Stones on the ſame hill, and alſo on a hill about a mile diſtant, call'd 
Kell-mar'r, of like fabrick to, tho' not near fo high as this, I ſhould 
think it a natural Cragg, and that what Stones ſurrounded it, and hid 
it's grandeur, were remov'd by the Druids. From it's having Rock- 
baſons, from the uppermoſt Stone's being a Rocking-ſtone, from the 


well-pois'd ſtructure, and the great elevation of this groupe, 1 think 
we may truly reckon it among the Rock-deities, and that it's tallneſs 


and juſt ballance, might probably be intended to expreſs the ſtatelineſs 


and juſtice of the ſupreme Being. Secondly, as the Rock-baſons 
ſhew that it was uſual to get upon the top of this Karn, it might 


f See Chap. vii. Lib. iii. Sect. iii. © In the Pariſh of St. Clere, Cornwall. 
Uu | probably 
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probably ſerve for the Druid to harangue the Audience, and foretell 
future Events. 

There is another kind of Stone-deity, which has never been taken 
notice of by any Author that I have heard of. It's common name 
in Cornwall and Scilly, is Tolmen ;- that is, the Hole of Stone. It 
conſiſts of a large Orbicular Stone, ſupported by two Stones, betwixt 
which, there is a paſſage. There are two of theſe in the Scilly Iſlands, 
one on St. Mary's Iſland, at the bottom of Salakee Downs; the top 
Stone 45 foot in girt, horizontally meaſur'd, ( Plate x. Fig. ii.); the 
other in the little Ifland of Northwethel (Plate x. Fig. iii.) 33 feet in 
girt horizontal, by 24 perpendicular meafurement. They are both in 
the decline of hills, beneath a large Karn of Rocks, ſtanding on two na- 
tural ſupporters; the firſt has one exactly round Baſon on it; the ſecond 
has none, neither are there any Baſons on the Rocks below, or near it; 
but elſewhere on the Ifland there are ſeveral. Both theſe are probably 
erected by Art, and the Top-ſtones, large as they are, brought from the 
Karns above, and plac'd. by human ftrength where we ſee them. But 
the moſt aſtoniſhing Monument of this kind, is in the Tenement of 
Men, in the Pariſh of Conſtantine, Cornwall (Pl. xi.). It is one vaſt oval 
Peble, plac'd on the points of two natural Rocks, ſo that a Man may 
creep under the great one, and between it's ſupporters, thro' a paſ- 
ſage, about three feet wide, and as much high. The longeſt diame- 
ter of this Stone is 33 foot from C to D, pointing due North and 
South; from A to B, is 14 feet 6 deep; and the breadth in the mid- 
dle of the ſurface when wideſt, was 18 feet 6 wide from Eaſt to 
Weſt. I meaſur'd one half of the circumference, and found it, ac- 
cording to my computation, 48 feet and half, ſo that this Stone is 
97 feet in circumference, about 60 feet croſs the middle, and by the 
beſt informations I can get, contains at leaſt, 7 50 ton of Stone. Get- 
ing up by a ladder to view the top of it, we found the whole furface 
work'd, like an imperfect, or mutilated Hony-comb, into Baſons ; 
one, much larger than the reſt, was at the South-end, about ſeven foot 
long, another at the North, about five, the reſt ſmaller, ſeldom more 
than one foot, oftentimes not ſo much, the ſides and ſhape 1 ar. 
. moſt of theſe Baſons diſcharge into the two principal ones, (which lye 
in the middle of the ſurface) thoſe only excepted which are near the 
brim of the Stone, and they have little lips or chanels, (mark'd in the 
Plate 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.) which diſcharge the Water they collect over the 
ſides of the Tolmen, and the flat Rocks which lye underneath. re- 
ceive the droppings into Baſons which they have cut into their fur- 
faces. This Stone is no leſs wonderful for it's poſition, than for it's 
fize; for altho' the underpart is nearly ſemi-circular, yet it reſts on 
the two large Rocks E, F; and fo light, and detach'd, does it ſtand, 
that it touches the two 8 ſtones,- but as it were on their points, 
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and all the Sky appears at G. The two Tolmens at Scilly are Mo- 
numents evidently of the ſame kind with this, and of the {ame name, 
and may with great probability be aſſerted to be the works of Art, 
the under-ſtones appearing to have been fitted to receive and ſupport 
the upper one. It is alſo plain from their works at Stonehenge, and 
ſome of their other Monuments *, that the Druids had ſkill enough in 
the mechanical Powers to lift vaſt weights; and the Antients, we 
know, in theſe rude works, ſpar d no labour to accompliſh their de- 
fign ; Haraldus, at one time (as Wormius informs us) employing 
his whole Army, and a great number of Cattle to bring one ſingle 
Stone to the place intended. It may be farther obſerv'd, that the up- 
per Stone, and it's ſupporters join ſo cloſe, that they look as if they 
had been artfully prepar'd for each other. Notwithſtanding all this, 
I have ſome doubts whether ever this Stone (vaſt as it is) was ever 
moved, fince it was firſt form'd, and whether it might not have been 

only clear'd from the reſt of the Karn, and ſhap'd ſomewhat to keep 
it in proper poiſe, ſo as it might ſhew itſelf to that advantage which 
it now does moſt ſurpriſingly at ſome miles diftance. 

In the Area below this Stone there are many great Rocks, which 
have certainly been divided and ſplit, but whether thrown down from 
the fides of the Tolmen, for the ſes: abovemention'd I will not 
pretend to determine. One thing is remarkable, which is, that theſe 
Tolmens reſt on ſupporters, and do not touch the Earth, agreeably 
to an eftabliſh'd principle of the Druids, who thought every thing 
that was facred, would be profan'd by touching the ground *, and 
therefore order d it ſo, as that theſe Deities ſhould reſt upon the pure 

| Rock,. and not be defil'd by touching the common Earth. Another © 
thing is worthy our notice in this kind of Monuments, which is, that 

- underneath theſe vaſt ſtones, there is a hole, or paſſage, between the 
Rocks. What uſe the Antients made of theſe paſſages, we can only 
gueſs at; but we have reaſon to think, that when Stones werg once 
ritually conſecrated, they attributed great and miraculous Virtties to 
every part of them, and imagin'd, that whatever d,. lay down 
upon, was furrounded by, or paſs (Yogi theſe ſtones, acquir'd 
thereby a kind of Holyneſs, and e more acceptable to the Gods. 
This paſſage might be alſo a ſanctuary for the offender to fly to, and 
ſhelter himſelf from the purſuer ; but I imagine it chiefly to have been 
intended, and us'd for introducing Proſelytes or Novices, people un- 
der Vows, or going to ſacrifice, into their more ſublime Myſteries ; 

— and, for the ſame reaſon, I am apt to think, the vaſt Architraves, or 


4 8 : 
> See the following Chapter of the Logan Stones. Ground. See Chap. XII. lib. II. and Chap. XXI. 
+ Mont. Dan. pag. 39- | Ibid. 
This was the Reafon that they er'd the From this Hole they have the Name of Tol- 
Miſletoe. Selago, and Samolus, and took ſuch men. 
Care to catch the Anguinum before it touch'd the 


Croſs- 
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Croſs-ſtones, reſting upon the uprights at Stonehenge were erected ; 
namely, with an intent to conſecrate and prepare the worſhippers by 
paſſing through thoſe holy Rocks, for the better entring upon the 
offices which were to be perform'd in their Penetralia, the moſt ſacred 
part of the Temple. The Druid Throne at Boſcawen R6s", might 
alſo ſerve at particular times for the like preparatory Rites, and might 
be thought to inſtill a greater degree of ſanctity into the preſiding 
Judge, the ſeat being furrounded ſo on every fide by Rocks. For 
much the ſame reaſons, the antient Idolaters made their Children paſs 
through their conſecrated Fires, a Luſtration, which ever afterwards 
made the Gentiles think, that thoſe who had gone through, had ac- 
quir'd thereby a greater degree of Purity than any others ; and as 
Maimonides informs us, the Chanaanites believ'd, that ſuch Children 
ſhould not dye before their time. 

Since we are now conſidering theſe Stone-monuments, there is a very 
ſ{mgular Monument in the Pariſh of Maddern (Cornwall) which in 
this place, will naturally offer itſelf to our enquiry. In the Tenement 
of Lanyon ſtand three Stones- erect on a triangular Plan. The ſhape, 
ſize, diſtance, and bearing, will beſt be diſcern'd from the plan and 
elevation of them, (Plate xii. Fig. i. and ii.) The middle Stone (A) is 
thin and flat, fix d in the ground, on it's edge, and in the middle has 
a large hole one foot two inches diameter, whence it is call'd the 
Men an Tol, (in Corniſh the holed Stone); On each fide is a rude 
Pillar, about four foot high; and one of theſe Pillars (B) has a 
long Stone lying without it, (C) like a cuſhion, or pillow, as 
if to kneel upon. This Monument, as is plain from its ſtructure, could 
» be of no uſe, but to ſuperſtition. But to what particular ſuperſtiti- 
ous Rite appropriated is uncertain. 

The inhabitants of Shetland, and the Iſles (as Mr. Martin informs 
us pag. 391.) us d, very lately, to pour Libations of milk or beer ;, 
through a holed Stone in honour to the Spirit Browny *, which is there- 
fore calid Browny's Stone. Now whether the Corniſh Druids apply'd 
this Stone tothe uſe of fuch Offerings, I cannot fay ; but the Corniſh 
to this day invoke cke Spirit Browgy, when their Bees ſwarm, and think 
that their crying Browny, BroWny, will prevent their returning into 
their former hive, and make them pitch, and form a new colony. Tis 

not improbable, but this holed Stone (conſecrated, as by it's ſtructure 
and preſent uſes, it ſeems to have been) might have ferv'd ſeveral de- 
luſive purpoſes. I apprehend that it ſerv d for Libations, ſerv d to ini- 
tiate, and dedicate Children to the Offices of Rock-Worſhip, by 


m See Plate xii. fig. iii, and chap. vi. ſect. iii. a common Cuſtom. Keyſler pag. 155. 

„ Pol. Synopſ. Deut. xviii. ? 'The Spirit Browny, was a kind of Hob-gob- 

* To pour Libations of Beer to Othinus, or 8 to haunt the moſt ſubſtantial Families 
Woden chief God of the Northern Nations, was of the Martin ibid. 
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them thro' this hole, and alſo to purify the Victim before it 


was facrific'd*; and conſidering the many lucrative juggles of the 


Druids, (which are confirm'd by their Monuments) it is not wholly 
improbable, that ſome miraculous Reſtoration of health, might be 
promis'd to the people for themſelves and children, upon proper pe- 


cuniary gratifications, provided that at a certain ſeaſon of the Moon, 
and whilſt a Prieſt officiated at one of the Stones adjoyning, with pray- 


ers adapted to the occaſion, they would draw their infirm children 


thro this hole. And I muſt obſerve, that this paſſing through Stones, | 


and holes, in order to recover, or ſecure health, is the more likely to 
be one of the Druid Principles, becauſe I find that they us d to paſs 


their Cattle thro' a hollow tree, or thro' a hole made in the Earth, 
(for like fu 


bited by Law 
the oracular kind ; all which may, in ſome meaſure, be confirm'd by 
the preſent, tho very ſimple, = to which it is apply'd by the com- 
mon people. When I was laft at this Monument, in the year 1749, 
a very intelligent farmer of the neighbourhood affur'd me, that he 


had known many perſons who had crept through this holed Stone 


for pains in their back and limbs, and that fancyful parents, at cer- 
tain times of the year, do cuſtomarily draw their young Children thro', 

in order to cure them of the Rickets. He ſhew'd me alſo two pins, 
carefully lay d a- croſs each other, on the top-edge of the holed Stone. 
This is the way of the Over-curious, even at this time, and by recur- 
ring to theſe Pins, and obſerving their direction to be the ſame, or 
different from what they left them in, or by their being loſt or gone, 
they are inform'd of, and reſolve upon ſome material incident of Love 
or Fortune, which they could not know ſoon enough in a natural 
way. Of the ſame kind, and appropriated to the ſame uſes as that 
I have here explain d, I look upon all thin Stones which have a large 
hole in the middle * ; but before I cloſe this Chapter of the holed 
Stones, I muſt juſt mention ſome of another ſort, many of which I 
have ſeen; but the figure of one will ſufficiently explain the whole, 
and may be ſeen (Plate XII. Fig. ii.) About 65 paces exactly North 
of Roſmodreuy Circle in "Ki. 4 Cornwall, is a flat Stone, ſix inches 
thick at a medium, two foot fix wide, and five foot high; 15 inches 
below the top it has a hole fix inches diameter, quite * In 


q Fabula fert P: aganos quondam Humanis Hoſtiis . Clifts of the Rocks.” If. lvii. 5 
8 26 oor Mera matiades denies ” Qu'on ne faſſe point paſſer Beal pur wn 
tranſire coegiſſe. —Conſtitutoſque ad aras immo- creux, ou par un trou de la terre. Injunc- 
been Ritum ad Bonifacii Epiſcopi Ultra- tions of St. Eloi Rel. de Gaules pag. 71. 
tempora duraſſe. Ol. Worm. ex Ubb. Emm. * As that at Conſtantine, 3 a mile Weſt 
—_ The fame Cuſtom the Jews ſeem to have of the Church, and others in Cornwall, and the 
in the time of Ifaiah when * two Stones in one of the Orkneys, mention'd by 


< themſelves with Idols Toland Hiſt. of the Druids, pag; 91, and 92. 
** flew the Children in the Pats nd: he l 


3 X x _ the 


perſtitious Reaſons probably) which was therefore prohi- / 
'Tis not improbable, but this Stone might be alſo of 
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170 OF THE LOGAN, OR ROCKING STONES. 

the adjoining hedge I perceiv'd another, hol'd in the fame manner ; 
and in one wall of the village, near by, a third of like make. By 
ſome large Stones ſtanding in theſe fields, I judge there have been ſe- 
veral Circles of Stones-ere, beſides that which is now entire; and 
that theſe belong'd to thoſe Circles, and were the detach'd Stones, to 


which the Antients were wont to tye their Victims, whilft the Prieſts 


were going through their preparatory Ceremonies, and making Sup- 
plications to the Gods to accept the enſuing Sacrifice. 


GH AP. IV; 
Of the Logan, or Rocking Stones. 


ſingle Stones, we may take ſome notice of the Gygonian, Rock- 
ing, or Logan Stones, and conſider what uſes they might probably 
have been apply d to by the Druids. _ 

Of theſe Stones the Antients give us ſome account. Pliny tells us, 
that there was to be ſeen at Harpaſa, a town of Aſia, a Rock of a 


« wonderful nature, Lay one finger to it, and it will ftir, but thruſt 


t 77 


« at it with your whole body and it will not move. 
Ptolemy Hepheſtion , mentions the Gigonian Stone, near the ocean, 
which may be mov'd with the ſtalk of an Aſphodel, but can't be 
remov d by any force. It ſeems this word Gygonius is purely Cel- 
« tick, for Gwingog, ſignifies, Motitams, the Rocking · ſtone . In 
Wales they call it Y Maen ſigl, that is, the Shaking Stone. In Corn- 
wall we call it the Stone, the meaning of which I do not 
underſtand. Logan in the Guidhelian Britiſh, fignifies, a Pit, or 
hollow of the Hand *; and in ſuch hollows this moving Stone is of- 
ten found, but whether the Word Logan be thence deriv'd, or may 
poſſibly be a corruption of the Britiſh Llygadtyn, (in Welſh, fignify- 
ing, Bewitching) the ſingular property of this Stone, ſeeming the ef- 
fect of Witchcraft, I ſhall not enquire. 
Some Authors take theſe Stones to be plac'd in their preſent po- 


ſition by human Art; but there are two forts of them, ſome natural, 


ſome artificial. In the Pariſh of St. Levin, Cornwall, there is a pro- 


montory, call'd Caſtle Treryn *. This Cape conſiſts of three diftin& | 


groupes of Rocks. On the Weſtern fide of the middle group near 
the top lyes a very large Stone, (mark'd A) fo evenly pois'd, that any 


may move it to and fro; but the extremities of it's baſe are at 


4 6 


e Cautes horrenda uno digito mobilis, eadem ” Stukeley's Stonehenge, pag. 50. 
<« fi toto corpore impellatur ref ” Plin. lib. ii, * Lhuyd's Arch. Ir. En 1'V ocab. 

Chap. 69. f | Y Toland pag. 103. Hiit. Druid. 

; Lib. ii. chap. iii. : | See Plate „ ad fin. lib, ili. 
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A MONG the curious Rude Stone Monuments, conſiſting of 
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OF THE LOGAN, OR ROCEING STONES. 171 
fuch a diſtance from each other, and fo well ſecur d by their near- 
neſs to the Stone, which it ſtretches itſelf upon, that it is morally im- 
poſſible that any leaver, or indeed any force (however apply'd in a 
mechanical way) can remove it from it's preſent fituation. Tis call'd 
the Logan Stone, and at fuch a great height from the ground, that 
no one who ſees it, can conceive that it has been lifted into the place 
we ſee it in. Tis alſo much of the ſame ſhape as the Rocks which 
lye under it, and makes a natural part of the Cragg on which it ſtands 
at preſent, and to which it ſeems always to have belong'd. There is 
alſo a natural Logan Stone in the large heap of Rocks, call'd Boſwor- 
las Lehau . Altho' theſe Stones ſhew by their fituation, that they 
were never plac'd there by Art, yet ſome Stones are ſo ſhaped, and 


plac'd, as that there is great reaſon to believe rhey were erected by 


human force. Of this kind I take the great Quoit on Karn-lehau in 
the Pariſh of Tywidnek to be. It may be ſeen (Plate IX. Fig. iii.) it 
meaſures in girt 39 feet, is four feet thick at a medium; it lies on 
one ſingle Stone as well pois'd as if plac'd there by the moſt ſkill- 
ful Artiſt. | 
There is a very remarkable Stone of this kind on the Iſland of St. 
Agnes in Scilly. The under Rock, A, (Plate IX. Fig. iv.) is ten foot 
fix high, and 47 feet in circumference round the middle, and touches 
the ground with no more than half it's baſe. The upper Rock, C, 
reſts on one point only, ſo nice, that two or three men, with a Pole, 
can move it; it is eight feet ſix high, and 47 in girt. On the top is 
a large Baſon, D, three feet 11 in diameter, (at a medium) at the 
brim wider, and three foot deep : by the globular ſhape of this up- 
per Stone, I gueſs that it has been rounded by art at leaſt, if it was 
not plac'd on the hollow ſurface of the Rock it reſts upon by human 
force, which to me appears not unlikely. In the Pariſh of Sithney, 


ſtood the famous Logan Stone, commonly call'd Men-amber, (Pl. IX. 


Fig. v.) It is 11 foot long from Eaſt to Weſt, four foot deep from E 
to F, wide fix foot from C to D. There is no Baſon on the ſurface 
A, but on the Stone B, there is one plain one. This Top- ſtone, A, 
was ſo nicely pois'd on the Stone, B, that * a little Child (as Mr. 
« Scawen in his MS. ſays) could inſtantly move it, and all Travellers 
e that came this way deſir d to behold it; but in the time of Crom- 
« well, when all monumental things became deſpicable, one Shrub- 
ce {all then Governour of Pendennis, by much ado, caus'd it to be 
« undermin'd, and thrown down, to the great grief of the country.” 
There are ſome marks of the tool upon this Stone, the ſurface C D, 


being wrought into a wavy plane, as in the Icon; and by it's quad- 


* Pariſh of St. Juſt, Penwith. ſent to me, and I have no Reaſon to think but 
I did not fee this Monument, but it's Draw- that it is exact. - 
ing and Meaſurement was taken by a Friend, and | 


— 
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rangular ſhape, I ſhould judge it to have been dedicated to Mercury, 


as, by a Baſon cut in the under Stone, B, I judge the Stone A, to be 
plac'd on the top of this Karn by human Art. However that be, cer- 
tain it is, that the vulgar us'd to reſort to this place at particular times of 
the year, and pay d to this Stone more reſpect than was thought becom- 
ing good Chriſtians, which was the reaſon, that, by cleaving off part of 
the Stone, B, the Top-ſtone, A, was lay'd along in it's preſent reclin- 
ing poſture, and it's wonderful y of moving eaſily to a certain 
point, deſtroy d. It was the Top- ſtone therefore of this Cragg which 
drew the common people together, and rais d their admiration; and 
I find that in the Corniſh Language Men- an- bar ſignifies the Top- 
ſtone; and I do not at all doubt, but that Men- amber is a corruption 
of Men- an- bar, and ſigniſies nothing, either relating to Ambroſius 
Aurelius King of Britain, or to the Petræ Ambroſiæ of the Ancients, 
as ſome learned Men have thought. 6:3 A 
There are ſome of theſe Logan Stones in Ireland ©, and in Wales; 
and in Derbyſhire, I have been inform'd of three; one near Byrch- 
over four yards high, and 12 round ; and two at Rowtor, the largeſt 
of which is computed to weigh, at leaſt, 20 ton, on a Karn, 20 
feet high. | - 
That theſe are Druid Monuments cannot be doubted, but what 
particular uſe they apply d them to, is not ſo certain. Mr. Toland. 
thinks, © that the Druids made the people believe that they only 
« could move them, and that by a Miracle, by which pretended Mi- 
tc racle, they condemn'd, or acquitted the accus'd, and often brought 
« Criminals to confeſs what could in no other way be extorted from 


« them: and I muſt own, it is not at all improbable, that the Druids, 


ſo well vers'd in all the Arts of Magick, (the fole buſineſs of which 
is to deceive) obſerving this uncommon property in the natural Logan 
Stones, ſoon learned to make uſe of it, as an occaſional miracle; and, 
where they had no natural ones, made artificial ones, and conſecrated 
them. They then imagin'd Spirits to inhabit them, and this motion, 
likely, they inſiſted upon as a proof of thoſe Spirits reſiding within 
them, and ſo they became Idols. As it is always the buſineſs of thoſe 
Who make uſe of fuch Piæ fraudes, to increaſe their private gain, and 
eſtabliſh an ill-grounded Authority, by deluding the common people, 
it can ſcarce be doubted, but that the Baſons cut into the tops of theſe 
Logan Stones had their part to act in theſe juggles, and by the rut- 
fling or reſt of the water, were to declare the wrath or pleaſure of 


the God conſulted, and ſome way or other to confirm the deciſion 
of the Druid. | 


Cambden pag. 762. 4 Hift. of the Druids, pag. 103. 
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. 


Of the great Virtue Attributed by the Ancients in Foreign Parts, 
and the Druids here to particular Stones, and Gemims. 


MONG the ſeveral ſuperſtitions of the Ancients, which claim 
A a place here, we muſt not paſs by the great virtue attributed 
to certain Stones and Gemms. It has been before obſerv'd ©, that 
when the Gentiles were inform'd of any extraordinary incident's being 
foretold, or any miraculous event produc'd by the Divine Power a- 
mong the Jews, they attributed all this to the viſible means, the or- 
der, ceremony, or ſymbol, ſubſtituted, and enjoyn d by God, (and 
therefore, us'd by the Jews) and not to the Divine Power, (operating 
thro it's own appointed medium) without which all the reſt was but 
dumb, inactive matter, impotence and ſhew. 

Among the reſt of the obſervations they made upon the hiſtory of 
the Jews, they found that the Divine Will was to be diſcover d by 
means of certain appearances in Gemms. The Magi of the Eaſt, ei- 
ther really thinking, or at leaſt making the vulgar believe, that theſe 
diſcoveries made by the Urim and Thummim of the Jews *, were ow- 
ing to ſome innate Virtue in the Stone, made it a part of their ma- 
gical ſyſtem : immediately after, it became the profeſſion of perſons 
properly appointed to explain, and interpret, the various ſhades and 
coruſcations, the different colours, dews, clouds, and images, which 
theſe Gemms differently expos'd to the Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, or Air, 
at particular times inſpected by proper perſons, did exhibit : after 
theſe Stones were ritually bleſs d and. conſecrated, they aſſum'd in the 
next place a medicinal influence, and their power was pretended to 
be very great, as a Charm, or Amulet, againſt misfortunes. 

Zoroaſter *, is ſaid to have celebrated the wonderful efficacy of the 
Aroite in all the Arts of Magick, as he did alſo of the Daphnias ». 
Democritus thought the Erozylos of great virtue in Divination '. Za- 
chalias the Babylonian in his books dedicated to King Mithrydates, 
thinks the deſtiny of Man may be fgreknown, accelerated, or revers d 
by Gemms *, and not content to attribute medicinal Virtues to the 
Hematites, or Blood-ſtone, recommends it as neceſſary to make appli- 
_ cations to great men ſucceſsful, of great Power in Law-ſuits', and very 
effectual in the day of battle towards procuring Victory. 

: Te Uran and Thummim (viz. Lights and 4 —— le n 8 
Perfections) were precious Stones in the Breaſt- * this, and took their Riſe from it.” Woodw. 


Plate of the High Prieſt, by the particular Appoint= Method, of Foſſ. Part ii. pag. 36. 
ment of God, Oracular, and under ſome Reſtric- t Pliny xxxvii. chap. ix. 


tions, Declarative of the Divine Will. Ex. xxviii. © Ibid. xxxvii. chap. x. bid. 
30. Numb. xxvii. 21. The Fame of a Thing k «© Humana gemmis attribuit Fata.“ Plin. ib. 
* ſo ſurprizing could not but paſs abroad to the The ſame Power was attributed by the Druids 


neighbouring Oriental Nations, and 'tis not to the Anguinum, 
— V The 
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The Agate was good to allay Tempeſts, as the Perſians thought, 
and the Artixoe, to inſpire them with proper diſcernment to chuſe a 
King. The Cinedie, as they were clear or troubled, were ſuppos d 
to foretell fair or foul weather at ſea; the Chelonitides to appeaſe 
ſtorms; the Heliotropium to render people inviſible -; the Cornu 
Ammonis, is faid to prepare the mind to foreſee things to come in 
Dreams; the Siderites to create or continue Diſſention. The Zora- 
niſcos, is ſtyl'd the Magicians Gemm, by way of eminence ; becauſe, 
perhaps, it was a chief favourite of that Order, and generally carry'd 
about 'em. Doubtleſs, the Magicians found their account in pro- 


pagating ſuch extravagancies, and as there was a remarkable confor- 


mity between the Magick of the Eaſtern Impoſtors, and that of the 
Druids, tis not to be imagin'd, that the latter would neglect an Art, 
which might be ſo much the more eaſily converted to their private 
gain, as it was entirely groundleſs, and exhibited wonders, Spectra, 
S Prediftions, which none but themſelves could fee, and none but 
' themſelves were to explain. There are ſeveral remainders of this fu- 
perſtitious foolery ſtill ſubſiſting, eſpecially in thoſe parts where Drui- 
diſm impreſs d her laſt footſteps when ſhe took her leave. © In a 
cc little Iſle *, near the Skie, in a chapel dedicated to St. Columbus, 
« on an Altar, is a blew Stone, of a round form, always moiſt : 
« Fiſhermen, detain'd by contrary winds, waſh this Stone with water, 
« expecting thereby to procure a favourable wind, which the credu- 
« lous fay never fails: it is likewiſe apply'd to the fide of people, 
« troubled with ſtitches; and ſo great is the regard they have for 
« this Stone that they ſwear deciſive Oaths upon it. Baul Mulay”, 
« is a green Stone, like a Globe in figure, big as a gooſe egg, the 
virtue of it is to remove ſtitches, and to ſwear upon; the credulous, 
« firmly believe, that if this Stone is caſt among the front of an Ene- 
« my, they will all run away.” Joachim Camerariuss, mentions 
« a round Chryſtallin Gemm, into which a chaſt boy looking, diſ- 
« cern'd an Apparition, that ſhew'd him any thing that he requir d. 
« Paracelſus avers*, that in theſe Specu/a*, are feen things paſt, 
e preſent, and to come.” Of this ſort were the Chryſtallin Stones 


« made uſe of by Dr. Dee, and Mr. Kelly in their myſterious Viſions 


1 . 


= Magorum impudentiz vel manifeſtum in Martin of the Weſt-Iſles, pag. 167. 
& hoc quoque exemplum eft.” Plin. ibid. » That is Molingus's Globe. This Molin- 
That the Druids profeſs'd this Part of 66 was Chaplain to Macdonald, King of the 
is plain, from the great Powers Attri 1 es The Stone is carefully kept by the Mack- 
the Anguinum. Dr. Woodward Method: Foffi- © intoſhes of the Iſle of Arran in Scotland, who 
lium part ii. pag. 30. ſpeaking of Gemms, ſays, have that Priviledge.” Mart. 225. 
« Mr. Aubrey, who much yed the Antiqui- 1 Martin, ibid. 
cc ties of this Iſland, contends, that they were us d r Explicat. Aſtrono. 
in Magick by the Druids, and in his Miſcella- * The Gemms, which are to be inſpected, were 
<« nies,” Bvo. Bn pag. 128. He takes notice call'd Specula, and the Appearances in them Spec- 
* of a Chryſtal Sphere, or Mineral Pearl, us d by tra. 
« Magicians, and to be inſpected by a Boy.” 


cc and 
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« and Operations. One, round, pretty big, and of chryſtal, they call 
tc the Shew-ſtone, and holy Stone 


Every one is ſenſible, that tho the Hematites has been diveſted of 
ſome of it's wonder-working properties *, yet, that it is ſtill reckon'd 
of great uſe to prevent unuſual and too frequent bleedings. 

The political property, attributed to the Fatal Stone, has been al- 
ready mention d pag. 137. It was enclosd in a wooden chair, and 
thought to emit a ſound under the rightful King, but to be mute 
under one of a bad Title. 

The Druid Oracle concerning it is in verſe, and in theſe words, 

« Ciomodh ſcuit ſaor an fine « The Lowland Scots haue rim'd it 
Ca cc thus, 
« Man ha breag an Fais dine Except old Saws do feign, 
« Mar a bh fuighid an Lia fail And Wizards wits be blind, 
1 „ „The Scots in place muſt reign, 
Hilal ds gl,.; v1, rethey this Stone ſhall fad. 

By this means the Druids (who were always Interpreters of Prodi- 
gies, and Oracular Emiſſions) had it in their power of chuſing a King, 
whom they thought moſt likely to favour their Order ; and could per- 


ſuade the credulous people, that the Stone aſſented, or was filent, 
as ſuited beſt their purpoſe. 8 


CHAP, VI. 


Of Monuments, conſiſting of Two, Three, or ſeveral Stones, their De- 
ſcription, and Original Defign enquir'd into. 


O convey the memory of any material Incident to Poſterity, 

the Ancients made uſe at firſt of rude and ſingle Stones; af- 

ter-ages added more in number, and aſſembled them together in ſe- 

veral figures, the better to preſerve a diſtinction and remembrance, 

which at firſt was entruſted only to Tradition, and through the few- 

neſs of ſuch Monuments among the Ancients, was not altogether fo 
at that time as afterwards. 

To the firſt manner of erecting one ſingle Stone Pillar, another was SECT. I. 
added, either out of equal reſpe& to two Divinities, as Apollo and Of two Stone 
Diana, (Sun and Moon) Jupiter and Juno, or the like; or to make enumenes 
the Monument more conſpicuous, and diftinguiſh it from other 


Monuments of one Stone only. It is not at all ſtrange, that two ally d 


© Woodward Meth. Foſſ. part ii. pag. 30. Englyn Milur, and in which Mr. Edward Lhwyd 

Page 173. thinks the Druids deliver'd their Doctrines. tho 

» Toland Hiſt. Druids, pag. 103. Archzol Br. pag. 250, 251. and therefore. theſe 

* N. B. This is the ſame Metre as the Britiſh Lines are not improbably of Druid original. See 
Verſe, call'd by J. Dav. Rhys's Grammar, the pag. 83. 


Divinities 
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Divinities ſhould ſeem worthy of equal honours, and as the erecting 
one Stone only by the ancient Patriarchs, might be intended to ex- 
preſs and imply the Unity of the Godhead, fo, after Polytheiſm, The- 
ogony, and Idolatry took place, the ſirſt fimple Unity of the Memo- 
rials was alſo laid aſide, and the Stones and Pillars multiply'd together 
with their falſe Gods and Idols. 

The firſt we read of, I think, are the Pillars of Hercules, erected 
at the ancient Gades, as Terminations of his Weſtern Travels. The 
memory of theſe two Pillars ſeems to be ſtill preſerv d in Medals . 
for in the Coins of old Tyre, are erected two Stones with a Tyrian 
Hercules, ſacrificing by them; they were call'd ApSeoot Tau, be- 
cauſe, as ſome think, they were dedicated to Divine Purpoſes by 
pouring on them Oil of Roſes *. 

Homer intimates to us two different ends, for which the Ancients 
erected Monuments of this kind. The Goal, or Termination of Horſe 


and Chariot Courſes was often anciently mark'd out, by two erected ' 


Stones; and for this purpoſe, probably, that the Mera might be 
more diſtinctly ſeen and obſerv'd by the Racers, than if there had been 
but one Stone. But the moſt obvious end of this kind of Monument 
was to diſtinguiſh the Graves of conſiderable perſons, by placing an 
erected Stone at each end of the body interr'd*. There is fuch a 
Monument in the Tenement of Dryft in Sancred, Cornwall ; one of 
the Stones ſtands nine foot high out of the Earth, the other ſomewhat 
more than ſeven ; they are 18 feet diſtant, the line in which they ſtand 
pointing North-weſt. Another of the ſame ſort in the Tenement of 
Trewren Madern, the diſtance ten feet, the line of their plan lying 
E. N. E. - Upon ſearching the ground between theſe two Stones, 
(October 21, 17 52.) the diggers preſently found a pit fix feet fix long, 
two feet nine wide, and four feet 6 deep; near the bottom it was full 
of black greazy Earth, but no bone to be ſeen. This grave came 
cloſe to the Weſtermoſt and largeſt Stone, next to which, I imagine, 
the head of the interr'd lay. The dimenſions and plan of this Mo- 
nument, are exhibited (Plate VIII. fig. iv. and v.). The Chriſtians in 
ſome parts bury'd in this manner, but in compliance, as tis to be 
imagin'd, with a more ancient Pagan cuſtom *. The victorious King 
Arthur was bury'd in the Church-yard of Glaſtonbury, betwixt two 
Pyramids, as the Welſh Bard ſung to King Henry II. and as their re- 
ſcarches in that place afterwards put beyond doubt. 


Some Authors however, treat this Story of H Tw onus Gfelas wares xalalbrucle. Il, 23. 
Hercules as a Poetical Fable. See ver. 1. Juvenal Lex. 331. 


Gi Wo The Monk, O Gorgon, is bury'd near to 

ö 5 this Chapel, and there is a Stone five Foot high 

* Stukeley's Stonehenge, pag. 50. « at each End of his Grave.” Martin of St. Co- 

4 11 Toys Nea riluxle 57) Tevleowy rer. II. 2 3. lumbus's Chapel in an Iſlet near the Skie. P- 1 67 . 
ver. 332. 6 Speed Chron. Pag. 272. &c. 


In 
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In ſome ancient Monuments we find three Stones ſo plac'd as to SECT. u. 
conſtitute one Monument; this was ſometimes to record the number Of 3 Stone 
of perſons interr'd. Xenophon takes notice that where the three men 
Eunuchs of Abradates were buried, there were three Pillars © erected. 

The Number Three had alſo reſpect unto the three Primary Idols. 

One of the Idols, or erected Symbols of the God Mercury conſiſted 
of three Stones; two large Stones were pitch d on end, over which 
another Stone was laid which covered the reſt, with it's mid- 
dle upon the Stones underneath. At theſe three Stones, fo diſpos'd, 
it was a piece of Religion among the Heathens to throw certain 
other ſmall Stones, as a kind of Offering to the Idol. 

Strabo, in his Travels through upper Egypt, deſcribes ſeveral 
Stone-Heaps or Parcels, conſiſting of three circular Stones piled on 
one the other, the largeſt underneath, and 12 feet diameter ; the 
other two ſmaller in proportion, but the ſmalleſt exceeding fix feet 
diameter. He calls them Hermæa, thinking them neareſt in reſem- 
blance to the Heaps near the Highways erected to the honour of 
Mercury 

Strabo, (lib. iii. pag. 202, ) takes notice of three or four Stones 
plac'd together (but he mentions no Ichnography) in a facred piece 
of ground near Hercules's Temple. 

When the Ancients erected Stones in order to compoſe any ECT. H. 
Memorial, there was ſomething expreſſive either in the number of the Offen 
Stones of which the Monument did conſiſt, or in the ſhape of the mens. 
Stones themſelves, or in Order and figure, in which they were diſpos d. 

Of the firſt kind were the Monuments of Mount Sinai *, and that 
at Gilgal, erected by Joſhua upon the banks of Jordan; they conſiſt- 
eld of twelve Stones = becauſe the people of Iſrael, (for whoſe ſake 
the Altar was built, and the ſtreams of Jordan dividing themſelves, 
open'd a miraculous paſſage for the whole nation) were principally 
claſs d into twelve tribes'. The ſame number of Bas and for the 
ſame reaſon, were ſet up in the midſt of Jordan, where the Ark had 
reſted 

The Altar alſo which Elijah built, was compos d of 12 Stones 
only, according to the number of the 12 Tribes of Iſrael; intimating 
thereby, that this Altar was dedicated to the God of Iſrael, who had 
choſen thoſe twelve Tribes for his peculiar people, and by a long ſe- 


This ſeems to be the moſt obvious and natu- © Strabonem, quidam, de fano Herculis ad occiden- 
ral reaſon for erecting Stones in this Number, and © tem ſito mentionem faciens, neque aram ibi eſſe 
of this kind probably may be the three huge up- ait, neque ullius Deorum [ſcilicet templum] ſed 
right Stones calld the Devil's Quoits, in a plough'd © Lapides multis in locis Ternos aut Quaternos 
field near Kennett in Oxfordſhire, which Dr. © compoſitos. Fas ibi non eſſe Sacrificare, neque 
Plott thinks Britiſh Deities. Hiſt. Oxf. ch. x. «© note eum locum adire, quod ferunt eum noc- 

f Worm. pag. 8. < turno tempore a Diis teneri.” 

5 Buxt. Lexic. Talm. in voce Marcolis. „ Y% I 
* Strabo, lib. xvii. pag. pig Univerſ. Hiſt. 1 Joſh. iv. 8. 
Engliſh, vol. I. folio. pag. 2 m Tbid. ver. 9. 


Of which Keyſler pag. Is. thus, ** Apud a I Kings xviii. 31. : 
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ries of miracles and Revelations, had prov'd himſelf to them not to be 
a dead Idol, but a living God. 

There is a very fingular Monument recorded by Wormius- and as 
the Stones are neither ſhap'd by Art, nor plac'd in any regular em- 
blematick figure; it may be ſuppos d, that the number was expreſſive 
of what Tradition is now filent. Six large tall Stones are the princi- 
pal parts of this Monument“; four of them have two ſmall circles, or 
ringlets of Stones round the baſe of each ; the other two have a few 
ſmall Stones heap'd round their bottom. Between the principal Stones, 

are fix little piles of Stones interſpers d: the neighbours relate, that it 
is a monument of a battle fought there. 

Perhaps it was the Memorial of an appointed Duel betwixt fix per- 
ſons of each fide (as that of the Horuti and Curiatii was of three). 
The little heaps (which are generally conſtrued to be ſepulchral) be- 
ing intended as Memorials of the conquer d and lain, the erect Stones 
emblems of the victorious, whereof four ſurvivd the Combat, and 
were inveſted with Garlands, or Ringlets of Stones, as tokens of Vic- 
tory ; the other two fell in the action, and have therefore little heaps 
round their baſe ; but, being entitled to a ſhare of the ears 
Glory, have therefore the honour of a V or column, erected to 
their Memory. 

Some of the Ancients were wont to place as many Obelifks, or 
Stones- erect at the Grave, as the departed Warriour had flain of the 
Enemy». In the number of Stones of which they compos'd their 
circular Temples, ſometimes had regard to the diviſions of time 

into Days, Weeks, and Months. There is alſo reaſon to believe, that 
when any new Circle of Stones was form'd for the more ſolemnly elec- 
ting a King, or Chief, as many Stones went to compoſe the Circles, 
as there were Electors who had a right to vote at the Election, one 
Stone for each, and no more. 

Sometimes by the particular fimilar ſhape of many Stones erected, 
they expreſs'd their reverence for their principal Deity, by conforming 
all the Symbols to that figure in which he was ufually repreſented. 
Thus the Phareans round their Mſercurius Agorens, which held the 
middle and moſt honourable place of their Forum, erected 30 Cubes 
of Stone, out of reſpec to their chief God, Mercury, (whoſe Symbol 
was a Cube) each of which they worthipp'd under the name of ſome 
particular Deity. 

Some Authors think that erected Stones, plac'd in a ſtraight line, 
are Memorials of Battles, or Combats. In Weſtmoreland, is a row, 


* Mon. Dan. pag. 63. ab Alr®, vel. i. 558. lib. iii. 


* See this Monument at the End of Chap. VIF. 4 Pauſan. Acha id vii. chap. xxii. 
copy'd from Wormius. Wormius Mon. Dan*. 62.—Olaus Mag. lib. i. 
? « Tberi pro hoſtium interfectorum numero, chap. xxxix.—Plott's Staffordſhire 398. — * four 


tot Obeliſcos : apponunt, hoc e e teſtimonium Pyramidal Stones near Burrow Bridge, Yorkſhire. 
Virtutis, & expertiſſimum decus arbitrati.” Al. 


or 


muy”. 
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or range of ſtones erect, ſome nine foot high, pyramidal, plac'd al- 
moſt in a direct line, and at equal diſtances for a mile together. They 
ſeem erected, ſays the learned Annotator, in memory of ſome great 
action. With as much reaſon, at leaſt, it may, from the extent of 
theſe Monuments, be preſum'd, that they were boundaries of patrimo- 
nial Lands, or thoſe little Territories, into which moſt countries an- 
ciently were divided; for © in Angleſea there are many lines of ſin- 
cc ole Stones-erect, which are ſtill call'd — or Terfyneau, that is, 
« terminations of Lands 

On the Downs leading from Wadebridge to St. Columbe, and a- 
about two miles diſtant from it, is fuch a line of Stones, (Pl. XV. fig. i.) 
bearing N. E. and 8. W. This Monument is generally call'd the Nine 
Maids. 
Olaus Magnus tells us, that Stones diſpers'd in a triangular figure, 
denote a Victory obtain d by a . e that by a ſquare figure, 
the place where armies (or, rather pions for ſin 45 Duels) met and 
engag d, is ſignify d; by a round, famil A 

Sometimes we find Stones erected, and others lying horizontally on 
the tops of them, making as at Stonehenge, &c. ſo many Portals; and 
in this faſhion we find the Ancients ſometimes erected their Trophyes 
to perpetuate the Memory of ſome important Victory. 

The Victory gain d by Regnerus over the Kings of the Biarmi, and 
the Finni, was tranſmitted to poſterity by a Trophy of this kind. 

Some Stones plac'd in this latter manner were (as I conjecture) ſeats 
of Judgement; - of Inſtruction, of Ritual Admiſſion of Diſciples, and 
giving Audience to perſons of note *. 

There is a Monument of this penſile kind in Karn Boſcawen ; it 
conſiſts of one large flat Stone, (A) one end of which reſts upon the 
natural Karn (B); the other end on three large Stones (C D E) plac'd 
on one another, in order to raiſe a proper ſupport for the weight a- 
bove (Plate XII. fig. v.). Between this Canopy Stone, and it's ſupporters, 
there is an opening, wide at the top ſeven feet, but the Chaſm cloſes 
into a ſharp point at the bottom (F). This Canopy is too nicely ſup- 
ported to be the work of nature, and one muſt check one's imagina- 
tion very much not to conjecture, that the opening, underneath it, was 
deſign'd for the ſeat of ſome conſiderable perſon ; from which he 
might give out his Edicts, and Deciſions, his Predictions, and Admiſ- 
fions to Noviciates. The mind can hardly frame to itſelf a ſcene more 
ſtriking and awful than this muſt be to all perſons, who came hither 


* Cambden 996. | on. ad Exmore Saxa in Triangulum, alia in 
Rowland chaps xxvi. pag. 5- e orbem erefta. Trophæa certꝭ victoriarum quas 
* Lib. i. chap. xxix. Romani, Saxones, vel Dani obtinuerunt, ac 


* Wormius, however, a more cautious Writer, Danicis literis unum inſcribi refert.” Worm. 67. 
11. 67. doubts, whether theſe Characteriſticks are * Worm. p. 96. * See pages 167, 169. 
always infallible. J. Speed in Deſcriptione De- In the Pariſh of St. Burien, Cornwall. 


for 
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for judgement, or inſtruction ; nor more ſuitable to the ſuperſtition 
of the Druids, nor more likely to promote the deluſion of all that 
were to be initiated into the myſteries, or introduc'd into the preſence 
of the Chief Prieſt : we may fancy, with ſome probability, that, when 
any perſon of more than ordinary figure was to be admitted, he was 
to be conducted firſt round the holy Circle (of which the remains are 
Rill to be ſeen on the brow of the hill above) ; that as he deſcended, 
he was to be ſprinkled and purify'd at proper pauſes, and tations, by 
the heavenly waters which the Rock-baſons (very numerous here) con- 
tain'd : as he deſcended farther, paſting along between the ſacred Obe- 
liſks (of which ſome are ſtill to be ſeen) he looſes fight of every thing, 
but of vaſt Rocks on either fide, above, and below, and the immenſe 
ocean before him, till being got about half way down this ſteep and 
craggy Cliff, doubtful whither he was to be led, he is ſurpriz'd with 
this Throne, which has ſomething ſo truly grand and ſimple in it's 
ſupporters and Canopy, that it almoſt leaves us uncertain, whether it 
be the work of Nature, or of Art. Between the ſupporters fits the 
venerable Chief Druid, his Tiara on his head, his holy veſtments on, 
his Scepter in his hand, all theſe decorated with the 1nfjgnia of his 
Order, and every where round him the moſt ſtupendous Rocks.---A 
few paces below this Throne is an Area of about 12 feet diameter, 
clear'd of the Rocks, from whence the perſon introduc'd with his at- 
tendants, might well hear the Precepts of the Druid without violating 
his Dignity by too familiar an approach. 


CA FP. va 


Of C ircular Monuments, the L ſe and Defign of them among the An- 
cients in foreign Countries, and the Druids in this. 


MON the moſt ancient Britiſh Monuments, the Circles of 
 Stones-ere&t may juſtly claim a place; we come therefore to 
diſcourſe of them particularly, for as much as by their ſimplicity, they 
appear to be next in date to the Monuments which go before. 

We find the number of Stones erected on a circular plan various; 
ſome Circles conſiſting of twelve, others of more, the moſt which have 
reach'd my notice, ſeventy- ſeven. This difference in number was not 
owing to chance, but either to ſome eftabliſh'd Rules obſerv'd in the 
conſtruction of theſe Monuments, or referring to, and expreſſive of 
the Erudition of thoſe ages. In ſome places we find them oftner of 
the number Twelve, than of any other number, either in honour to 
the twelve ſuperiour Deities ; or to ſome national Cuſtom of twelve 
Perſons of Authority meeting there in Council upon important affairs; 


The Monument of Sinai, pag. 177. and of © tur in his oris loca quædam in quibus Reges o- 
Gileal, ibid. (which were both probably of the © lim folenni creabantur pompa, quz cincta ad- 
circular kind) had twelve Stones each, becauſe ** huc grandibus Saxis ( 4 duodecim ) con- 

ſuch was the Number of the Tribes. Reperiun- © fpiciuntur.” Worm. M. D. 87. 


OT 
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or alluding to the twelve months of the year. There are four Cir- 


cles in the hundred of Penwith, Cornwall, (the fartheſt two of which 
are not eight miles aſunder), which have nineteen Stones each, a ſur- 


priſing uniformity, expreſſing, perhaps, the two principal diviſions of 
the year, the 12 months, and the ſeven days of the week. This con- 


jecture will not ſeem ſtrange and groundleſs, when we reflect that the 


Prieſts were the only Chronologers and Regiſters of Time, and it is 
no wonder that they (forbidden as they were either to teach by Let- 
ters, or commit their Myſteries to wricing), ſhould endeavour to per- 
petuate the memory of their ing, and Aſtronomical Computa- 
tions, in ſuch Characters as were moſt likely to deſcend through all 
ages of their Poſterity, without tranſgreſſing the laws of their Order. 
But whatever was the reaſon, the number of theſe Stones is for the 
moſt part different, and where the deſign of the Circle was for electing 
Governours, or holding Councils, muſt needs have been fo, becauſe 
the number of Nobles there aſſembled could not but be frequently dif- 
ferent, and each Noble, ſo conven d, had a right to his Pillar, at which 
he was to take his ſtand ; and when the Authors of ſuch Monuments 
were eminent for family, fortune, or learning, they might probably 
chuſe to record ſome diſcovery in Science, the number of their famous 
Anceſtors, or of the Principalities they inherited, in theſe their works. 


The diſtance of the Stones from each other is alſo different, in dif- Diſtance of 
ferent Circles, but was likely the fame, or nearly fo, at firſt, in a” e 


and the ſame Circle, ſo that by the diſtance of what remain ſtanding, 
or otherwiſe, may in a great meaſure be aſcertain d the number of 
Stones of which the Circle formerly conſiſted. Whether they were 
very exact in ſuiting theſe diſtances according to the fize of the Stones, 
and obſerv'd a regular gradation from the ſmaller to the great, and 
again a gradual declenſion from the greater to the ſmall, is what I 
cannot aſſert, but is imagin'd ſo to be by ſome of the learned, as well 
as that they meaſur d thoſe diſtances by Cubits in whole numbers, not 
by the foot or yard. 

It was not in any indifferent, or common place that theſe Circles 
were erected, but the Rites of Augury, and the opinion of the Magi 
(or Philoſophers of the Country) were firſt conſulted, eſpecially if 
Religion, or the Election of Princes was upon the Carpet; but if 
Victory, the place where it was won, was to be honour'd with the 
Trophy. 

The figure of theſe Monuments is either ſimple, or compounded. 
Of the firſt kind are exact Circles, elliptical or ſemicircular. The 
4 montibus finirentur.” Not. Var. Hor. Epiſt. 
3 14. ver. 19. No Place was call'd 
, 20. 22 emple, but what had been mark d out, that 
« Templa, e | no Lin? lib. v. pag. co ok EW. = WED 
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conſtruction of theſe is not always the ſame, ſome having their cir- 
cumference mark'd with large ſeparate Stones only ; others having 
ridges of ſmall Stones intermix'd, and ſometimes Walls and Seats, 
ſerving to render the incloſure more compleat. Other circular Mo- 
numents have their Figure more complex and varyed, conſiſting, not 
only of a Circle, but of ſome other diſtinguiſhing Properties *. In, or 
near the center of ſome ſtands a Stone taller than the reft*; in the 
middle of others a Kiſt-vaen, that is, a Stone-ſepulchral-cheſt, or 
Cavity. A Cromleh, (or Altar-tomb of rough Stone) diſtinguiſhes 
the center of ſome circles; and ſome remarkable Rock that of o- 
thers ; ſome have only one line of Stones in their circumference, and 
ſome have two; ſome Circles are adjacent, ſome contiguous, and ſome 


include, and ſome interſect each other. Sometimes Urns are found in, 


or near them; and theſe Circles are of very different dimenſions, as 
will be ſeen in the Icons. Some are curiouſly erected on geometrical 
Plans, the chief entrances facing the cardinal points of the Heavens; 
ſome have avenues leading to them, plac'd exactly North and South, 
with detach'd Stones, ſometimes in ſtreight lines to the Eaft and Weſt, 


| ſometimes triangular; all evidences of more than common exactneſs, and 
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_ the 


defign: of all theſe we ſhall produce inſtances in their proper place. 

Theſe Monuments are found in many foreign Countries *, as well 
as in all the Iſles dependant upon Britain, and in moſt parts of Bri- 
tain itſelf," 3 

They go by ſeveral names in different places. In the Highlands 
of Scotland they call them Temples; and from two or three of them 
in the Pariſh of Strathawen, there is a place adjoyning call d Temple- 
Town; and, where two Circles are call'd the Temple Stones, in Au- 
chincochtie, there, as Tradition fays, Pagan Prieſts had formerly their 
Habitation. In Scotland ſometimes they are alſo called Chapels, and 
from one of them in Bamſſhire, a Place is call'd Leachell Beandic, or 
Blefled Chapel | 

In the Weſtern Ifles (where there are many) they are call'd by the 
common people Druin Crunny, that is, Druid Circles. In Den- 
bighſhire, there is one Circle call'd Kerig y Drudion, or the Druid 
Stones. Another name (tho foreign) may be here taken notice of, 
which is, that Stone-Circles in Denmark, and in the Iſles of Ifland, 


4 One Circle at Abury has a work in the Cen- of Brandenburg the Dutchy of Brunſwick, Lunen- 
ter, which the old Britans call'd a Cove (as Dr. burgh, and other Parts of Germany. 
Stukeley fays, id.) ing of three Stones ma- The „ Weſtern Iſles, Jerſey, Ireland, 
ing an obtuſe Angle each other, this was and the Iſle of 
ibla, or point, to which they turn'd their 
Faces during the time of Worſhip. Wiltſhire, and in Cornwall many, and very entire. 
© See the Circle of Boſcawen- un (Plate XIII. * Cambden. | 
Fig. iii.) this is alſo call d the Kibla by Dr. Stuke- | Row!l. Mona pag. 112. 
ley. See his Abury pag. 24. » Lhuyd's Letter to -Mr. Paynter, in Moyle, 
f See Karn Lechart in Glamorganſhire, Camb- pag. 2 Dos Letter to the Biſhop. of Carliſle, 
den, pag. 739. * he off. pag. 272. 
4 Ifland, Sweden, Denmark, in the Marquiſate 
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Shetland, and Man, are call d Ting, that is, a Seat of Juſtice, a Fo- 
rum; and the hill on which the King of the Ifle of Man was for- 
merly inaugurated, ſtanding in the Center of a Circle, (his Nobles 
round him, and the Commons without the Circle) is call'd the Tin- 
wald-hill. 

In Cornwall there is a great number of theſe Circles, (and of moſt 
ſorts that have been mention'd) and the name they go by moſt com- 
monly is, that of Dawns-men, that is, the Stone-Dance, ( fo call'd 
« of the common people on no other account, than that they are 
« plac'd in a circular Order, and ſo make an Area for Dancing +.” 
This is the true reaſon of that name, and not a corruption of Daniſ- 
men, (as ſome have imagin'd) as if theſe Monuments had been of 
Daniſh erection ; the traditions of the common people ſeldom fixing 
upon, and being conſtant to points of hiſtory, but rather taking their 
riſe from ſome obvious property that ſtrikes the ſenſes, and reſembles 
the Cuſtoms of their Country. To confirm Mr. Lhuyd's opinion, I 
muſt obſerve, that theſe Circles are found where the Danes never were; 
that, Dawnſe in Corniſh, ſignifies a Dance, and that in the circular 
Figure (of which we are now treating) there is a very ancient Dance, 
or play”, ſtill practis'd among the Corniſh. For the fame reaſon, as 
I ſuppoſe, (namely, becauſe theſe circular Stones-erect, ſeem to have 
thrown themſelves into a Ring towards a Merry-making) about eight 
miles Weſt of Bath, a Monument of this kind is call'd the Wedding; 
and I can't but obſerve, that the Greeks had iuch a Dance at their 
hymeneal ſolemnities, as appears by the Nuptials engrav'd on the 
ſhield of Achilles, where the young men are faid to run round, or 
dance in a Ring. | 

— Tloavg d' Tpevaiog opwges The Hymeneals far reſound, 
Kuga d wexnonees eve. And Youths in myſtic Mazes whirl *.--- 
Hom. Il. lib. xvii. ver. 493. 


The ſeveral names by which theſe Monuments are diſtinguiſh'd in SECT. 11. 
different parts of the world, conſider d joyntly with the other before- Of the intent 
mention'd ies of Size, Figure, Number, and ſome Peculiarities 3 
belonging to particular Circles, will contribute to diſcover in a great 
meaſure by whom they were erected, and for what uſes they were in- 
tended; and our conj form d upon theſe, we muſt be con- 
tented to fortify as well as we can by Tradition, and fuch hiſtorical 
Records as offer in other Countries as well as in our own. 


* Worm. Mont. Dan. pag. 68.— Ding, Judici- * Lhuyd Moyle's Poſthum. Works, vol. i. p. 239. 

um, Dingſtuhl, Sedes Scabinalis, [or Sheriffs Seat] „ Tu call'd Trematheeves. 

Dingdach, Dies Juridicus. Huſtingum & Huſtin- 4. «© Adoleſcentes autem Saltatores in orbem a- 

E Key- © gebant ſe.” Cler, Hom. ibid. N ag, viz. ut 
» pag. 78. fieri ſolebat. 
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Firſt, it is highly probable that ſome of theſe Monuments were of 
Religious Inſtitution, and defign'd originally and principally for the 


| Rites of Worſhip. © And Moſes roſe up early in the Morning, and 


« builded an Altar under the hill, and twelve Pillars according to the 
« twelve Tribes of Iſrael *.” Certainly this was a Religious Monu- 
ment ; the Altar for Sacrifice, and the twelve Pillars for a Prince of 
each Tribe to ſtand by, to partake of the Sacrifice, to covenant in 
the name of his T ribe, and to ſeal that covenant which he made 
with God by receiving the Blood with which Moſes beiprinkled theſe 


| | Delegates of the people, as they ſtood round about the Altar *. If it 


be ſaid, that the Scripture leaves us in the dark as to the form of this 
Monument; yet it muſt be obſerv'd, that the ceremonial circumſtances 
make it clear, that it was of the circular F igure. I would only aſk, 
in what form theſe Pillars would be erected by any perſon who was 
to perform the like ceremonies ? I fancy it would be anſwer d, with- 
out any heſitation, in the circular form, as liable to leſs exceptions, 
with regard to the Princes, and moſt convenient for the officiating 


Prophet. N 
In obedience to the Divine Command, there was a Monument ſet 


up by Joſhua at Gilgal, which conſiſted of twelve Stones ſix d in the 


Earth. The deſign of it was to make the Iſraelites conſtantly adhere 
to the worſhip of the true God, by remembring their miraculous 
paſſage (dry ſhod) over the river Jordan, from the chanel of which 
theſe twelve — were taken. In what figure theſe Stones were 
diſpos d, the Scriptures do not fay, but from the reſemblance which 
2 did uſually bear to ſome of the principal incidents they 
were deſign d to commemorate, as well as alſo from the name of 
Gilgal * ; tis moſt probable that this Monument was round. It muſt 


here alſo be noted, that there were not only twelve Stones erected 


upon the banks of Jordan, but the fame number alſo, in the chanel 
of the River, exactly „ in the place where the feet of the Prieſts, 
« which bare the Ark of the Covenant ſtood ".” Now as the Prieſts 
ſtood round about the Ark, to prevent the approach of every thing 
that was unholy; tis more likely that the Stones in the Water were 
erected with a conformity to the Order in which the Prieſts ſtood, 
whilſt the people were paſſing over, than in any other manner. For 
the ſame uniform reaſon, the twelve Stones on the Land, were moſt 
probably erected in like Order. This Gilgal was firſt a place of wor- 
ſhip *, then of national Council”, and Inauguration *, and when the 


. * Exod. xxiv. 4. Egypt, (mention'd Joſh. v. W 
* Ibid. 7, 8. in ied > mumet Relation, and Agrament be- 
* Joſhua iv. 21, 22, and 24. tween the Name and the Figure of the Monument; 
* Which es Rolling, ſurrounding, Round- and therefore Dr. Stukeley in his Abury thinks 
neſs, a Wheel, and the like. See Buxtorf's Lex. Gilgal a circular Monument. 
Heb. Leigh's Crit. Sacr. pag. 40. and Paul. Fag. w Joſh. iv. . * Thid. v. 10. 
ibid. ſo that beſides rolling away the Reproach of ? x Sam. vii. 16. * Ibid. xi. 15. 
11 
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Iſraelites had degenerated into Paganiſm, it became a place of Ido- 
latrous Worſhip *; as ſuiting the principles of the Eaſtern Superſtition. 
For, as it was their Cuſtom to conſecrate places to Religion, fo it was 
equally their principle to take care, that thoſe places ſhould be open, 
and nothing like confinement in their Temples, leaſt it ſhould look 

like Limiting, Encloſmg, or Impriſoning, an infinite, ubiquitarious be- 
ing. The Images of the Sun were to be open to the Heavens, and 
were therefore call'd Cn, that is, Subdiales, or Statues in the 
open air ; and the Phenician Hercules (or the Sun) was wont to be 
ador'd in an open Temple; and their Sacrifices, and publick Devo- 
tions were always, ſub dio, on the tops of Rocks and Mountains, or 
in the midſt of Groves, but never under covert. Now theſe two prin- 
ciples of dedicating particular places to worſhip, and at the ſame time 
keeping them open and unconfin'd were thoroughly reconcil'd in Mo- 
numents of this circular kind. The places were mark'd out ſuffici- 
ently to preſerve them from rude profane abuſe, and yet by Stones 
plac'd at ſome diſtance from each other on their ends, there was no 
abſolute, compleat incloſure. That the Druids held, the firſt of the 
abovemention'd Principles, and had places appropriated to facred uſe, 
has been ſhewn before ; and that they alſo maintain d the ſecond 
principle, namely, that the Gods were not to be confin d within walls, 
is not to be doubted, it being one of the fundamentals of the Celtic 
Religion *, from which we can have no reaſon to think that the Druids 
ever departed, if we judge from their Monuments, which are the beſt 
vouchers for their opinions. Beſides, the multitude and nature of their 
Sacrifices requir'd fuch Fires as could not admit of Roof or Coverture. 
Again, the Druids were extreamly addicted to Magick, in which Art 
the Circle was eſteem'd eſſentially neceſſary, to carry on all the nefa- 
rious Rites of Witchcraft, and Necromancy ; and the vulgar opinion 
that Conjurers have no power to call forth the Demon to foretell fu- 
ture events, or diſcover what is conceal'd from others, unleſs he draws 
a Circle round him, ſeems to be a remaining part of this Druid Su- 
perſtition. It has been already obſerv'd', that the Druids had a ſur- 
priſing reſemblance to the Perſians, who took in all the whole com- 
paſs of Heaven into their Idea of Jupiter*; and it muſt be own'd, 
that the Druids had the fame Deity, and that they could not erect 
their Temples more analogous to, and expreſſive, of that God, nor 
better adapted to perform their adorations to every Region of the 
Heavens, than in the circular Figure. Again, we find in the mid- 


* Hoſea iv. 15, and xii. IT. C Herodot. in Clio. Hyde, Chap. VI. pag. 137. 
> Ifaiah xxvii. 9. Buxtorf. in verb. * In the Symbols of their Deities there was 
© Maundrel's Travels, pag. 21. ſomething in the Fi which expreſs d the prin- 
Chap. XVII. Lib. II. cipal Attribute of their God, (ſee pag. 105.) fo 
* Tacitus de M. G. Sched. pag. 340- alſo in their Temples ; the Temple of Veſta was 
Chap. XXII. Lib. IL round becauſe Veſta was the Earth. 
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dle of ſuch Circles, ſometimes a tall Pillar, ſuch as formerly were 
worſhipp'd as Idols; at other times a Rock, or Cromleh, which have 
all the appearances of having ſerv d for Altars; and therefore nothing 
can be ſo probable, as that the ring of Stones, without, ſerv'd to mark 
out the limits of the Temple, where facred Offices were perform'd 
to ſuch Idols, and upon ſuch Altars. The circular Figure, (as every 
one muſt allow) was moſt convenient of any for the audience to ſee, 
and hear, and enter into their parts of the facrifical Rites, and therefore 
could not but ſuggeſt itſelf from the moſt remote Antiquity, to all 
Idolaters that plac'd their whole ſtreſs upon the outſide of Religion. 
Let me obſerve farther, that ſome of theſe Monuments are of aſto- 
niſhing Grandeur and Magnificence ', much exceeding every other 
end, and occaſion, than that of Religion. I am aware that ſome at- 
tribute the Circle of Stonehenge to the Romans, and not to the Druids; 
but there is fuch a wildneſs in this grand Structure, that to imagine 
it of Roman erection after Julius Ceſar's time, is too groundleſs a fup- 
poſition to be worth confuting. However, to add a word or two to 
this diſpute, let it be only conſider d, that the Roman ways croſs and 
mangle theſe Circles, (as ſee Tab. IV. of Dr. Stukeley's Stonehenge), 
and it can never be true, that the Romans would ere& and dis-fi 
the fame, and their own works. It is alſo evident, that fuch Monu- 
ments were prior to the Roman ways, for the Druids would never be 
ſuffer'd to impede the Highways of their Lords and Maſters, there- 
fore, theſe muſt have been built before the Roman ways were made, 
which will naturally lead us to another concluſion equally evident, 
which is, that as they could not be Roman works, becauſe prior to 
the Roman ways ; fo neither could they be of the Saxon age or con- 
ſtruction, and therefore can juſtly be aſcrib d to none but the Druids. 
That theſe Temples are of different fizes, and ſome exceeding 
ſmall, no more than 12 feet diameter, muſt be confeſs d; and yet 
this wilt not hinder but that all might be places of worſhip : That 
ſome are of larger dimenſions than others, may probably be owing 
either to the different quality of the Fc unders and Prieſts, or the 
different end for which they were defign'd ; the larger for more no- 
ble and general aſſemblies, the ſmaller for more private, and, per- 
haps, family uſes : the large for Sacrifices and feſtival Solemnities, 
the ſmall for particular Interceſſions, Predictions, and perhaps Se- 
pulchres of Prieſts and Worthies.— The larger circles for Inaugu- 
ration, as well as worſhip, the ſmaller for electing inferiour Magi- 
ſtrates. In ſhort, theſe Circles were of different fize, either becauſe 
thereby they were better proportion'd to the different kind of Super- 
ſition therein to be perform'd, or to the different ranks and claſſes 


i See Dr. Stukeley's Stonehenge and Abury. 
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of the Druids ; the larger Circles for the elder and more noble, 
the ſmaller for the inferiour Druids to officiate in. If the riches 
or power of the perſons that erected them was great, ſo was their 
work, if their ability was ſmall, the Circles they erected were in 
proportion. 
Of theſe Monuments that kind was moſt ancient which was moſt rr 
fimple, and conſiſted only of a Circle of Stones- erect. Of this ſort da. 

we have a great number in Cornwall, which differ not materially 

from one another, Boſkednan Circle therefore (Plat. XIII. Fig. ii.) 

may repreſent the whole. In the tenement of Kerris * there is an 

oval Incloſure which may be ſeen (Plate XV. Fig. ii.) It is about 

52 paces from North to South, and 34 wide, from Eaſt to Wet : 

At the Southern Termination A ftarid four rude Pillars about eight 

feet high, at the foot of which lye ſome large long ſtones, which 

I am apt to think did formerly reſt upon theſe Pillars. The 

Plan on which theſe Pillars ſtand is 18 feet from North to South, 

and 11 feet wide. I am inclind to think that this was a place 

of Worſhip, that theſe Stones-ere&t were defigned to diſtinguiſh and 
dignify the Entrance, and were the Kibla of the Place, (as the learned 

Dr. Stukeley calls the Cove of one of his Abury Circles) and that 

they were erected like ſome of the Stones at Stone-Henge in the ſhape 

of two rude Portals, to inſpire thoſe that entered this encloſure 

with double Sanctity®. It is at preſent ealled the Roundago, which 

name, (though Engliſh) it may have acquired poſſibly from the ſu- 
perftitious Rounds uſed in « Druid Worſhip. 

On a Karn adjoining to the Giant's Caſtle in St. Mary's Scilly, 
we found the back of the Rock clear'd, as it ſeem'd, of all uneven- 
neſs, and making one plane of Rock. This Area is of a circular 
Gouee, 17 1 to South, and 138 feet from Eaſt to 
Weſt; 6 vaſt ſtones Rill remaining, plant- 
ed in a cireular line, ſeveral others perfected the round, but from 
time to time have been remov'd, and ſome of them within theſe few 
years. There is no uniformity in the ſhape of the Stones that remain, 
neither do they ſeem to have ever been plac'd at any calculated, equal 
diſtances. The Stone (Plate IX. fig. ii.) plac'd among the Rock- idols 
makes one of the ring; the front of it, towards the center, is 20 foot 
long; a rude Pillar fallen down lies before it, about five paces diſtant, 
inwards. This Rock ſtands Eaſt of the Central Point, and in a line 
from it ſomewhat to the North of the Weſt, are three large flat Stones 
which have Baſons on the top of them, but pieces of them are broke 
and carry d off. This was a great work of it's kind, the floor of one 
Rock, and the Stones round the edges of an extraordinary ſize. Some 1 


& Pariſh of Paul, Cornwall. = Chap. iii. pag. 168. 
dee the Entrance or Portal, Plate XV. —_— Fee iii. lib, iii. 
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188 OF CIRCULAR MONUMENTS. 
Circles are near one the other, and their Centers in a line, to ſignify, 
perhaps, that they were intended for, and directed to one uſe. Of 
this kind is the Monument call'd the Hurlers, in the Pariſh St. Clere, 
Cornwall, the Stones of which, by the vulgar, are ſuppos'd to have 
been once Men, and thus transform'd, as a puniſhment for their hur- 
ling upon the Lord's Day. This Monument conſiſted of three Cir- 
cles from which many Stones are now carry d off; what remain, and 
their diſtances may be ſeen (Plate XV. fig. vi.). Again, ſome of theſe 
Circles include, and interſe& one the other, as in the curious cluſter 
of Circles at Botallek, (Plate XIV.) in the ſeeming confuſion of which 
I can't but think that there was ſome myſtical meaning, or, at leaſt, 
diſtin& allotment to particular uſes. Some of theſe might be employ'd 
for the Sacrifice, and to prepare, kill, examine, and burn the Victim, 
others allotted to Prayer, others to the Feaſting of the Prieſts, others 
for the ſtation of thoſe who devoted the Victims: Whilſt one Druid 
was preparing the Victim in one Place, another was adoring in 
another, and deſcribing the limits of his Temple ; a Third was go- 
ing his round at the extremity of another Circle. of Stones; and, 
likely, many Druids were to follow one the other in theſe myſterious 
Rounds : Others were buſy in the Rights of Augury*, that ſo all the 
Rites, each in it's proper might at one and the ſame 
time, and under the inſpection of the High-Prieſts; who, by com- 
paring and obſerving the indications of the whole, might judge of the 
Will of the Gods with the greater certainty: Laſtly, that theſe 
Circles interſected each other in ſo remarkable a manner as we find 
them in this Monument, might be, to intimate that each of theſe 
Holy Rites, though exerciſed in different Circles, and their own pro- 
per compartments, were but ſo many Rings, or Links, of one and the 
ſame chain, and that there was a conſtant d „ and connexion 
betwixt Sacrifice, Prayer, Holy Feaſting, and all the ſeveral parts of 
their Worſhip. It is farther to be noted, that near moſt of theſe cir- 
cular Monuments we find detach'd Stones, as particularly on the 
South-Weſt fide of theſe circles at (A) and (B), which are placed 
ſo orderly, that there can be no doubt of their having ſome ſhare 
allotted them of their ſuperſtitious Rites.-----At theſe Stones, proba- 
bly, the High Prieſt had his Officers to keep filence, and the offici- 
ating - Prieſts their Aſſiſtants to prompt them, leaſt any material 
words might be left out, or diſorderly inſerted ; for the Ancients 
were y nice in every thing faid, or done, upon fuch folemn 
occaſions, and were not only allowed their Prompter*, but a ſecond 
perſon alſo at hand to mark that no Ceremony or Circumſtance ſhould 


» Hurling, is playing with a Ball, and endea- The Circles DE F, (Plate XV.) are alſo 


vouring to get at the Goal with it before one's in a Line. 
Antagoniſt ; an antient tryal of Strength and Swift- * See Lib. ii. Chap. xix. 
neſs among the Corniſh. | | * Plin. Lib. xxviti. Chap. ii. 
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OF CIRCULAR MONUMENTS. 189 
be omitted; but where theſe detach'd Stones are found at too great 
a diſtance for theſe purpoſes, inferiour Prieſts might be ſtation d to 
prevent, or regulate any diforderly behaviour on the out-ſkirts of the 
congregation, and might attentively obſerve the flying of Birds, or 
any ominous appearances during the time of theſe ſolemnities. 
I have only farther to remark, that the Circles, F, H, I, in this fin- 
gular Monument of Botallek appear to have been edg'd with two rows 
of Stones. I need not here add, that in whatſoever Circles we find 
Aſhes and Altars, they want no arguments to prove that they were 
places of facrifice and worſhip *. 


Of this kind of Circle, I ſhall take notice of three only. The firſt Cir wit 


of them is on the Iſland of Treſcaw in Scilly. It is one rude Stone, 
19 foot long, ſhelving on the top, round the bottom of which there 
is a hollow circular trench 36 feet in diameter, the brim of which 
trench is edg'd with a line of rude and unequal Stones (PI. X. fig. iv.) 
The other (Pl. X. fig. v.) is in the Wilds of Wendron Pariſh, Corn- 
wall, on a high hill call'd Karn-Menelez ; it conſiſts of four flat thin 
Stones by nature plac'd on each other ; the upper Stone is circular, 
and meaſures juſt 19 feet long, as the Rock abovemention'd ; but 
what is more remarkable, the circular Trench at the bottom of it is 
in ſhape and cavity, like to that of the former, and meaſures 3 5 feet 
and half diameter, which is within half a foot as long as the former, 
and that ſmall difference may be owing to the inaccuracy of my mea- 
furement, rather than to any real difference betwixt the things them- 
ſelves. I leave the Reader to make his remarks on this conformity; 
but I can't help mentioning, © that in the Iſle of Arran (Scotland) 
<« there is a Circle of big Stones, the Area of which is about x 2 paces. 
<« In the middle of this Circle there is a broad thin Stone ſupported 
te by three leſſer Stones, the antient Inhabitants are reported to have 
ce burnt their Sacrifices on the broad Stone in the time of the Hea- 
cc thens ©.” See there, the ſame dimenſions of the Circle as thoſe of the 
two before-mention'd, the Stone in the middle alſo ; and I ſee no reaſon 
to queſtion the truth of the Tradition, as to the uſe of the latter, which 
may therefore point out to us the uſe and intent of the two former. 
We ſee how eaſy it is to reconcile all the different appearances of 
theſe Circles to the Rites of Worſhip ;- and I muſt obſerve in the laſt 
place, that Tradition, and the opinion of the learned, confirm the 
arguments above, which are drawn from the Structure of the Monu- 
ments, and the Cuſtoms of antient ages. Boethius in his life of Mai- 
nus, King of Scots, intimates that ſome of theſe Circles were erected 
by him, and appropriated to the Worſhip of the Gods. In the Wel- 
tern parts of Iſland, in the province of Thorneſthing, there was a 
Cirque, in which Men were ſacrific d, after they had been kill'd, at a 


1 © In medio Fani Focum inftruebant coquen- Martin ib. ut ſupr. 220. 
< dis hoſtiis deſtinatum.“ Worm. 28. ' * Cambd, Wallace of the Orcades, pag. 54- 
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| vaſt Stone plac'd therein. In the Mainland (one of the Orkneys) 
they worſhipp'd the Sun in a Circle, as they did the Moon in a Se- 
mi-circle *. © The Grave of Gealcoſſa, a Druidefs, is in Iniſoen in 
« the County of Donegall, (Ireland), and hard by is her Temple, 
« being a fort of a diminutive Stonehenge, which many of the old 
« Iriſh dare not even at this day, any way profane 

The Temple at Claſſerniſs is the moſt regular example of this kind 
that I have met with; and therefore I have inſerted the plan of it 
(Plate XV. fig. v.) It is in the Hland of Lewis near Claſſerniſs, and 
call'd a Heathen Temple. It conſiſts of an avenue, which has nine- 
teen Stones of a fide, from F to E, and one at F; this leads you to 
a Circle of 12 Stones, with one in the center, A. from the circumfe- 
rence of which Circle, and in a line with the center, run a line of 
four Stones to B, four to D, and four to C. „I enquir d (fays Mr. 
« Martin”) of the inhabitants what Tradition they had concerning 
e theſe Stones, and they told me, it was a place inted for wor- 
« ſhip in the time of Heatheniſm ; and that the chief Druid ſtood near 
<« the big Stone in the center from whence he addreſs d himſelf to the 
* people that furrounded him. One obſervation occurs to me re- 
lating to this curious Monument, which is, that the number of Stones 
in the Avenue is 39, and the Circle 13, in all 52, and the detach'd 
Stones to the South, Eaſt, and Weſt, twelve; whether theſe numbers 
happen d to be ſo compleat by accident, Ur whether (as I rather ima- 
gine) they were intended to expreſs the number of weeks and months 
in one whole year, I ſubmit to the learned. The Rev. Dr. Stukeley 
has given us ſome extraordi inftances of exactneſs in works of this 
kind in his plans of Abury and Stonehenge, which being. in every 
one's hands, I ſhall not detain the Reader withall. 

To have done with this farſt Claſs of circular Monuments. I take 
every thing almoſt of this figure, that is either magnificent, greatly ex- 
penſive, regular, or laborious, to have been erected for Religious uſe. 
In this number, therefore, I reckon, all the great works we have of 
this plan, the Circles of Main-land, Abury, Stonehenge, the circle of 


valt Stones on Salakee Downs in St. Mary's, Scilly, Rollrich in Ox- 


t Arngrim. ex Eyrbyggia Worm. Mon. Dan. the deſcription of it given us in Mr. Martin's own 
pag- - Words, (pag. 9.) as being likely taken on the 
© in pag. 365. Spot, and therefore true, and not the Copper Plate 
» Toland ib. ut ſupra pag. 23.—* Temples of (ibid.) which does not at all (in — of 
cc the Druids Circles of Obeliſks.” Ib. p. 87. 1 Here or bre of th C ) with the verbal 
cription, as being committed to the Hands of 
ſome inaccurate Engraver. 
Of the Ifles, pag. . | 
Since my writing the Obſervation above, I 
find Mr. Carte ( Engliſh Hiſt. vol. i. pag. 55. ) 
thinks there is ſomething emblematical in the 
number of Stones (XIX.) on each fide the Ave- 
nue, which he refers to the great Year or Cicle of 
years, and the 12 Pillars compoling the Body 
of the Temple, he thinks an — of the 
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fordſhire, and in other places wherever they appear. The intent of 
them, Wormius attributes to a different reaſon ; but what he ſays is 
too vague to be convincing. I take them (fays he*) for Altars, or 
for Courts of Judicature ;' and then ſpeaking particularly of Rollrich, 
Sti and Stonehenge (undoubtedly the nobleſt Monument of 
it's kind), © All theſe are no more than Monuments, and Trophies 
« of Daniſh Victories.” Here we have Stonehenge declar'd to be an 
Altar, a Forum, a Trophy. The fame perplex'd account of theſe 
things we have from Speed, © Trophyes moſt certainly (ſays he) of 
« Victories here obtain'd, either by the Romans, Saxons, or Danes.” 
Now, can any one ſuppoſe that the Romans, at the time they liv'd 
in Britain, erected Trophies in the fame tafte as the Saxons and 
Danes did afterwards? or will any one believe that the ſtupendous 
Fabrick of Stonehenge was erected by an army intent on action 
and ? The grandeur of the deſign, the diſtance of the ma- 
terials, the tediouſneſs with which all fuch maſſy works are neceſſa- 
rily attended, all ſhew that ſuch deſigns were the fruits of Peace and 
Religion; that they muſt have been chimerical and impoſſible, 
during the buſy ſcenes of war. Trophies are ſuggeſted by the ſudden 
tranſport of victory, but when the mind cools, and national or per- 
ſonal animoſities ſubſide, they are the evidences of a vain-glorious 
preſumption, and rather inſults upon the vanquiſh'd and unhappy, 
than Monuments of any real honour to the victor *. 

To imagine that Stonehenge is only a Sepulchral Monument +, is 
equally groundleſs, and incongruous to the ſhape and vaſtneſs of the 
building ; that it might, after it was built and conſecrated, be applied 
ſuch p for the greateſt Princes or Prieſts, is very likely; for 
though theſe circles were originally of Religious Inſtitution, yet that 
they became afterwards applied to other uſes we ſhall ſee in the 
next Section. 


the attention, and employ'd the labour and arts of mankind ; and 


Next to Religion, Government muſt be ſuppos d to have claim'd CT. IV. 


Places of 
Council and 


in order to give weight to the moſt ſolemn Acts of the Society, where Judgement. 


could Aſſemblies be held more properly than in places conſecrated to 
Religion, already reverenced equally by the Nobles and the Common 

ality, and therefore likely to influence thoſe who were to make Laws 
and , as well as awe thoſe who were to follow them, and obey ? 
Accordingly, when any place had firſt been diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Rites of Worſhip, and was look'd upon with a kind of facred dread, 
as the habitation of the Deity, where he was moſt eſpecially and al- 
ways preſent ; this place naturally ſuggeſted it ſelf to all ranks, as 
moſt hkely to inſpire the Rulers with juſtice and knowledge, and 


„Mont. Dan. p. 67. » id. circles more likely to be Places of Election, than 
* Wormius ibid. Trophies. * 4 
_ © Warmius himſelf, ibid. pag. 90. thinks ſuch * As Keyſler, pag. 109. the 
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the people with ſubmiſſion: the Laws made here were reckon' d to 


partake of the ſacredneſs of the place; the Oaths ſworn here were 
of higheſt obligation, and double impiety it was accounted to violate 
any compact, or diſturb any here contracted: Beſides, the 
Ancients took care that all civil Treaties, Laws and Elections ſhould 
be attended by Sacrifices; that place muſt therefore ſerve moſt com- 
modiouſly for ratifying ſuch Acts of the Community, where they 
could ſo eaſily have all the means of the moſt ſacred atteſtations, as 
Prieſts, CC to confirm them. 

The Monument of Gilgal was firſt d by R Rites 
there perform d: here the whole Ck, — 4 ap- 

intment was circumcis d; here they kept a ſolemn paſſover, 
(which, ſince their from Mount Sinai they had entirely 
omitted) conſequently, the Ark and Tabernacle remain'd here for 
ſome time, and where they were, there were their ſtated conftant Sacri- 
fices, and devotional Oblations, publick prayers and interceſſions. 
This Monument became afterwards the Seat of Juſtice and National 
Councils, but we do not read of it's being us d as ſuch, till the 


time of Samuel, which was ſome centuries after it's firſt erection 


by Joſhua, and then, out of regard to the holineſs of the place, and 
from a perſuaſion that God was 2 in an eminent and 
peculiar manner by his power and for whatever was done 
there, was ſaid to be tranſacted «<< befare the Lord,” that is, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, in the moſt holy place, and with the additional 
corroborations of Sacrifice and Devotion. 

There is no doubt but the ancient Monuments of Stones - erect, and 
particularly theſe circles, underwent the ſame alterations in other coun- 
tries, and for the ſame reaſon became, in ſucceeding ages, the common 
places of aſſembling 
tereſting occaſion. In the fame place was the Forum (viz. Court of Ju- 


dicature) and the Altars of the Gods, fo as that the Fora might at once 


ſerve for Worſhip, Law, and Juſtice : ſo Homer, II. xi. ver. 805. 


— >= - Iva op Ayoen re, Oeuie er 
Hey, vn on xa on Seu elsevyalo Bupor. 


So alſo Virgil deſcribing the Grove and ancient palace of Picus®, ſays 
that it ſerv d for the As of the Latin Kings, and for Re- 
ligion too. 
a Hinc ſceptra accipere, & primos attollere faſces 
Regibus omen erat ; hoc illis curia, Templum, 

| He ſacrit ſedes * 22 ———— 


t The firſt Paſſover was held on the Day they Tabernacle in Sinai, Numb, ix. 2. The third was 
came out of Egypt, Exod. xii. 2. The Year after this at Gilgal. 
A t 1 Sam. ii. 14. XV. 3. — . 33. 


> En. vii. ver. 174. 


upon any emergent, and more than ordinarily in- 


= 
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Inſtead therefore of detaining the reader with a diſpute whether 
they were places of Worſhip, or Council, it may with great proba- 
bility be aſſerted that they were us d to both and having 
been firſt dedicated to Religion, naturally became afterwards the 
Curie and Fora of the fame Community. 


Theſe Courts of Council and Judicature were built in different SECT. V. 
manners: for when the aſſembly was conven'd, it was the cuſtom Stones to 


either to ſtand by, or to ſtand upon, or thirdly to fit upoſi 
ſtones, and each of theſe difterent poſitions of the body required a 
peculiar arrangement of theſe materials. In the firſt caſe, whilſt 
any election or decree was depending, or any ſolemn compact to be 
confirm d, the principal perſons concern'd ſtood each by his Pillar, 
and where a Middle Stone was erected in the Circle, there ſtood the 
Prince, or General ele. This ſeems to be a very ancient cuſtom, 
and is ſpoken of as ſuch, before the Babyloniſh Captivity*. A Mo- 
nument of this kind I take the circle of Boſcawen-tim to be, 
(Plat. XIII. Fig. iii.) as having a Middle Pillar erected near the 
centre of the Circle, probably at the Election of ſome conſiderable 
Prince, or at the eſtabliſhment of ſome new Decree ; each Elector 
or Legiſlator ſtanding by his Pillar in the circumference, as the 
Prince did by that in the middle. 


cheſe 7: 


It was alſo the cuſtom to ſtand upon Stones, plac'd in a circular SECT. vi. 
manner, and ſhap d for that purpoſe, as ſo many pedeſtals to elevate Stones to 
the Nobles above the level of the reſt; conſequently, ſuch Stones d uon. 


(however rude) were of different ſhape, and are therefore carefully to 
be diſtinguiſh'd from the abovementioned Columnar Stones-ere&t, by 
the fide of which the Kings ſtood, and ꝝpon which it cannot be 
ſuppos'd that any one ever intended to ſtand. Where we find Stones 
of this Kind, and Order, we may pronounce them merely elective, 
conſultory, and judicial, as never intended for the Rites of Wor- 
ſhip'. This cuſtom of chuſing Princes by Nobles ſtanding in a 
circle upon Rocks, is faid to have remain'd among the Northern 
Nations, till the Reign of Charles IV. and the Golden Bull, A. D. 
1356”. Some of theſe Circles have a large Stone in the middle, as 
the Monument near Upſal in Sweden, call'd Moraſten, of which 
Olaus Magnus gives us both the deſcription and uſe". On this Mo- 


_ © Wormius pag. 87. ſeems to make no diftinc=- © ominaturi. Quo ritu Humblus, decedente patre, 
tion betwixt theſe Monuments, whereas, whoever © novo Patriz beneficio Rex creatus. Sax. Gr. 
conſiders the ſhape of the Stones which compoſe in Worm. 88. 
them, muſt immediately perceive that the tall m Worm. ibid. 

Columnar Stones erect, could neither be for fitting 4 Eft etiam Lapis ingens & rotundus, circum 
or ſtanding upon, as the Moraſten and Kong circa duodecim minores adjacentes habens, cu- 
ſtolen kind evidently were. s neatis petris paululum e terra elevatus, non pro- 
* See pag. 158. ä « cul a Metropoli Upſalenſi Moraſten dictus, 
Lecturi Regem, veteres, affixis humo ſaxis © ſuper quem novus Rex n 
< infiſtere, { iaque promere conſueverunt, ſub- © puli multitudine prafente ſuſcipitur Lib. i. 
jectorum lapidum firmitate facti conſtantiam pag. II. | | 


Ddd raſten 


SECT. VII. 
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raſten Ericus was made King of Sweden, no longer ſince than the 


year 1396*, In Denmark ito there are Monuments of this kind, 


and Macdonald was crown'd King of the Iſles, in the iſle of Yſl, 
ſtanding upon a Stone with a deep impreſſion on the top of it, made 
on purpoſe to receive his feet 

It was alſo a cuſtom to fit on Stones plac'd in the fame circular 


— to ſit manner, during the time of Council, Law, or Election, and the ſeat 


where the King fat, is ſtill in Denmark call d Kongſtolen, or King's 
ſeat, as that whereon the Queen was crown'd, is call'd Droning-ſto- 
len. In the Holm, as they call it, in Shetland, (1. e. the Law-Ting) 
« there are four great Stones upon which fat the Judge, Clerk, and 
« Other Officers of the Court“ 

Of this kind of circular Monuments for the principal of the Aſſem- 
bly to ſtand, or to fit on, I take our Circle of Tredinek in Gullval, 
(Cornwall ) to be; the —_ of which, will beſt ſupport the con- 


jecture (Plate XIII Fig. 1 


Of the ſame kind, I take the following ſingular Monument, call'd 
the Crellas , to be. It's plan is very regular (Plate XV. Fig. iv.). It 


conſiſts of two low walls, the outermoſt forms two Circles, one of 


which, B is but 18 feet diameter, the other C is 55 feet diameter by 
50, and incloſes within it another circular wall which makes an Area 
within 4.1 feet from North to South, and 36 from Eaft to Weſt ; be- 
tween each wall of the great incloſure, is a ditch four foot wide. The 
larger Circle has two entrances from the adjoining grounds at E and F, 
and one into the ſmaller Circle at G; theſe entrances have tall Stones 
on each fide: I conjecture, that the little Circle might be for the 
Prince, with thoſe of higher rank to fit, or ſtand upon, and the other 
two Circles, for the inferiour part of the Council. 

In the Pariſh of Senor, I met with a remarkable cirque, (Plate XIII. 
Fig. iv.) form'd by ſmall Stones thrown looſely together in a circular 
Ridge. At the entrance A, there is one tall pillar. The dimenſions of 
it may be found by the ſcale annex'd. I judge this to have been an 
elective Circle; but why this Round ſhould conſiſt of ſuch a number 
of {mall Stones heap'd together, and the reſt of a few, and ſo much 
larger, I cannot gueſs unleſs that in the latter, ſuch as Boſcawen- un, &c. 
where, the Stones are few, great, and erect, the Election was made by 
a few, Leaders or Nobles ; and here, where the Stones are ſmall and 
numerous, the Election was more popular, and determin d by the 
Voices of the common people. 


* Worm. pag. 90. ? Thid. p. 87. of the Ground round it, I have judg'd rather to be 
4 Martin of the Iſles, pag. 241. Of + this kind an Altar, pag. 189. 

I have not yet met with one in Cornwall, unleſs Martin of the Iſles. 

it ſhould pleaſe the Reader to reckon the great * In the Tenement of Bodinar, Sancred, Corn- 


Stone on the Iſland of Treſcaw, Scilly, (Plate X. Wall. 
Fig. iv.) in that number, which by the hollowneſs 


The 
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This Cuſtom of fitting on Stones in Council, was very ancient a- 
mong the more Eaſtern Nations; for, in the ſeveral ſculptures which 
the fruitful imagination of Homer beſtows fo liberally on the ſhield 
of Achilles, one of them is of the Elders of the community, met to- 
gether to decide a matter in difference, fitting on Stones properly a- 
dapted to receive them, and in a facred Circle: 


—————----- Ot de yegorſec 
Eid eri Eco Adore IE PQ ENI KTKAQ. 


On rough-hewn Stones, within the ſacred Cirque, 
Convok d the Hoary Sages fat. - - - - - - 


We muſt not think, however, that all the Monuments of the cir- ECT. VIE 
cular kind had no other uſe, but thoſe beforemention'd, of Religion, Sa,. 
Law, and Election. The names which ſome of them are ſtill call'd P- cheatres. 
by, and the ſingular conſtruction of others, as well as particular Cuſ- 
toms recorded in hiſtory of the Ancients, will ſuggeſt ſome other very 
different uſes to which Monuments of this Figure were apply'd. 

Where theſe Stone-inclofures are {emi-circular and diſtinguiſh d by 
ſeats and benches of like materials; there is no doubt, but they were 
deſign d to exhibit plays, and were conſtructed in that form out of 

to, and for the convenience of the ſpectators . There is a 
Theatre of this kind in Angleſea, reſembling a horſe-ſhoe, including 
an Area of 20 paces diameter, call'd Bryn gwyn, (or ſupreme Court -), 
with it's opening to the Weſt : it lies in a place call'd Tre'r Drew, 
(or Druid's town) from whence it may be reaſonably conjectur d, that 
this kind of ſtructure was us d by the Druids. 

There is alſo one in the Main-land,(Orkney) from it's theatrical or 
creſcent-like form, ſuppos d to have been dedicated to the worſhip 
of the Moon, but perhaps nothing more than one of theſe an- 
cient Theatres. 

But though the theatrical form is beſt adapted for the inſtruction 
and information of the Audience, yet (as they can't be ſuppos d in 
thoſe illiterate times to have conſulted the delight and inſtruction of 
the Ear, as much as the pleafure and entertainment of the Eye) it is 
not ſo commonly met with among the Ancients, as the Amphi- 
theatrical, which being more capacious, had generally the preference 
to the former. In theſe continued Rounds, or Amphitheatres of 
ſtone (not broken as the Cirques of Stones- erect) the Britans did uſu- 
ally aſſemble to hear plays acted, to ſee the Sports and Games, which 
upon particular occaſions were intended to amuſe the people, to quiet 


and delight them; an inſtitution (among other Engines of State) very 


II. xviii. ver. 504. \ | Line is for the Actors and Speakers, and the Curve 
* The Reaſon why Theatres are built in, or better diſtributes the Hearers than any other Figure. 
nearly in a ſemicircular Figure, is this. The Right » Rowland's Mon. Ill. pag. 84. 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary in all Civil Societies: theſe are call'd with us in Cornwall 
(where we have great numbers of them) Plan an guare ; viz. the 
level place, or Plain of ſport and paſtime, The benches round 


were generally of 'Turf, as Ovid, talking of thoſe ancient places of 
ſport, obſerves *: 


In gradibus ſedit populus de ceſpite factis, 
Qualibet hirſuta fronde tegente comas. 


We have one whoſe benches are of Stone, and the moſt remarka- 
ble Monument of this kind which I have yet ſcen; it is near the 
church of St. Juſt, Penwith; now ſomewhat disfigured by the in- 
judicious repairs of late years, but by the remains it ſeems to have 
been a work of more than uſual labour, and correctneſs. (See Plate 
XVI. Fig. i. & ii.) It was an exact circle of 126 feet diameter; the 

ndicular height of the bank, from the area within, now, ſeven 
feet; but the height from the bottom of the ditch without, ten feet at 
preſent, formerly more. The ſeats conſiſt of fix ſteps, fourteen 
inches wide, and one foot high, with one on the top of all, where 
the Rampart is about ſeven feet wide. The Plays they acted in 
theſe Amphitheatres were in the Corniſh language, the Subjects taken 
from Scripture Hiſtory, and © call'd Guirimir, which Mr. Lluyd 
« ſuppoſes a corruption of Guari-mirkl, and in the Corniſh dialect 
« to ſignify a miraculous Play, or Interlude. They were compos'd 
« for the begetting in the common people a right notion of the 
« Scriptures, and were acted in the memory of ſome not long ſince 
« deceaſed”. 

In theſe ſame Cirques alſo, were perform'd all their Athletary 
Exerciſes, for which the Corniſh Britans are till ſo remarkable; and 
when any ſingle combat was to be fought on foot, to decide any 
rivalry of Strength or Valour, any diſputed Property, or any Accu- 
ſation exhibited by Martial Challenge; no place ſo proper as theſe 
incloſed Cirques*. When a ſudden Challenge and Rencounter hap- 
pen d, and the Champions were to fight it out on the ſpot, the 
area was mark d out immediately with ſuch ftones as were at hand-; 
and indeed it muſt be obſervd in favour of theſe rude cuſtoms, 
that marking out the place of battle muſt have prevented much cru- 
elty, and fav'd many innocent lives; for if either combatant was 
by any accident forc'd out of the defcrib'd Gyrus or Cirque, he was 
to loſe his cauſe, and to pay three marks of pure ſilver as a re- 


* De Arte Amat. lib. i. „ quibus Gigantes & pugiles duello ſtrenue decer- 
Y Biſhop Nicholſon's Letter to Dr. Charlett, © tabant. Worm. 62. 


Nov. 14, 1700. pen. Mr. Ballard of Magdalen „Nec mora (fays Sax. Gr. Worm. 65) cir- 
College, Oxford. | © cuatur campus, milite. circus ſtipatur, concur- 


„ Qyzdam (viz. Saxa) Circos claudebant in * runt pugiles.” 
demption 
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demption of his life. Frotho the great, King of Denmark (cotem- 

porary with our Saviour) is reported to have firſt ordered, that all 

controverſies ſhould be decided by the fword ; for which law he had 

doubtleſs this reaſon of ſtate, viz. That all his ſubjects might ſtudy 

and practiſe the uſe of Arms; for upon any diſpute whatſoever, if 

a man could not vindicate his own right, he muſt give up the 

Cauſe, and bear the Infult, as if he had been actually ſlain in a 

Duel. This warlike, but unjuſt manner of trial obtain'd in Den- 

mark, till the year 987, when it was aboliſhed for a ſtill more 

whimfical deciſion (Ordeal) to take it's place. It was not prohi- 

bited in England till the Reign of Edward III. who better under- 

ſtood the true nature of Military Glory, than to ſuffer Duelling 

an . i 
'The Cirques, whether open or encloſed, were alſo often Sepul- SECT. IX. 

chral. For in, or adjoining to the edge of theſe Circular Monu- Some Sepul- 

ments, we find Kiſt-vaen's (or Stone Cheſts) ſometimes Cromleches>, 

and at other times Sepulchral Urns or Barrows',' all evident figns : 

of burial ; and, doubtleſs, of the burial of perſons, the moſt illuſtrious 

of their country, for Knowledge, Virtue, or Power ; it muſt therefore 

be obſerv d, that theſe Cirques were never the ordinary common 
places of burial, it being very ſeldom, that more than one Kiſtvaen 
Barrow, or Cromlech is found in, or neas them, ſcarce ever more than 
two, and very few Urns; and, indeed, it is no wonder that their 

| friends ſhould deſire, and the general voice conſent, that thoſe who 
were at the head of the Religion, and Laws of their Country, might 
be interr'd when dead, in thoſe ſacred places, where they had preſid- 
ed with ſo much eminence, whilſt they were alive. Thales the Mi- 
leſian (being preſs d probably by his friends to declare in what Fo- 
rum, or what part of the Forum he would be buried) commanded 
them to bury him in an obſcure, and contemptible part of Miletus, 
ſaying, That place would in aftertimes become the Forum of the 
Mileſians , as if the Forum was. not fo able to do honour to his re- 
mains, as his remains to erect a new Forum. | 

A late diſcovery: in Ireland has plac'd it beyond all doubt, that 

perſons were ſometimes bury d in thoſe Circles; for the account of it 

I am oblig d to Mr. Wright in his Louthiana (Plate II. book iii.) 

« The center of two Circles he procur'd to be open'd, and in both 


Wenn pag, 68, 69. * Sax. Gr. Ib. „ There is part of a Cromlichto be ſeen on the 
Ut de qualibet controverſia ferro decerne= Skirts of Boſcawen-iin Circle, (Pl. XIII. Fig. iii.) 
« retur.” Worm. pag. 68. mark'd there B. On the outſide of the 


* Ibid. pag. 6g. * Camb. vol. i. pag. 349. Roundago at Kerris, there is alſo a Kiſtvaen, or 
© Notwithſtanding this Prohibition, and of ſo great Sepulchral Stone Cavity. At Killimille, near Dun- 
2 King, ſome remainders of the inveterate old gannon, Ireland, within a Circle of Stones on the 
Cuſtom, remain'd till the beginning of Eliza- top of a Hill, have been found Urns. Philoſ. Tran. 
© beth, when a Duel was appointed, and all the 1713. pag. 254 | 
Apparatus ſettled, but when the Champions had : Cambden Annot. 1396. 
< enter'd the Liſts the Queen interpos'd, and made * Plutarch in Solone. 
up the difference,” 

13 E e e « of 
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4 of them were found ſeveral decay d human bones. In one, the broken 


-of two or three different Urns were taken up, one of which was 


_ 
« fill'd with burnt bones, and pieces of charcoal, but the reſt were 


« almoſt quite decay'd, and turn'd to a black grey fubſtance. 'Two 
ce ſuch Circles of Stones, not long fince, were by accident laid open up- 
« on Mr. Kaux's Eſtate near Dungannon, and three ſuch Urns were 


« diſcover d, but the Urns were broke ®. 5 But either all Circles have 


not been us'd for this purpoſe of burial, or all people have not been 


alike ſucceſsful in their reſearches, for © Ralph Sheldon, Eſq; * 
« jn the middle of Rollrich Circle ©, (Oxfordſhire) found nothing. 


SECT. X. We muſt not diſmiſs this ſubject, before we have obſerv'd, that 


Little Circles 
originally ſe- 


pulchral. 


fore, intended likely originally for Sepulchres. 


there are many little Cirques, ſometimes of a banquet of Earth «, — 
times of Stones-erect *, ſometimes of looſe ſmall Stones thrown toge- 


ther in a circular form, encloſing an Area about three yards without 
any larger Circles to encloſe them. 

Now as the firſt are found in the Area of a Fortification, and the ſe- 
cond intermix d with the Circles of Worſhip, I ſhould be apt to think 
them, in both, places of Burial; in the firſt inflance, Monuments of the 
leaders of the Garriſon of Bartine, who fell during the Garriſon's lodg- 
ing there, and were brought off from the Enemy, (it being accounted 
moſt diſhonourable of all things to the engag'd party, to leave behind 
them their {lain commander); and in the ſecond inſtance, the Sepul- 
chres of ſome principal Druids buried there. Thirdly, the little Circles 
on the Moors of Altarnun are about three yards diameter, more or leſs 
ſomewhat ; about four or five in the Botallek Monument ; and the 
three in Bartins Caſtle are fix and half, 7, and 9 yards diameter ; 
all, much too ſmall for fortification, or duel, 2 with no veſtiges 


which can make us ſuppoſe them habitation, and much below the 


general ſize of the other Circles mention'd in ſection iii. and there- 


1 In the County of Tyrone, Ireland. See Camb. pag. 739. and that theſe Circles con- 
= Nat. Hiſt. of Ireland by Molyneux, p. 184. tinue to this Day in Scotland, apply'd to the ſame 


wa + wy fp 9. Uſe. See ibid. 1270. 
„ue N * As at Bartinè Caſtle (Pl. XXIV. Fig. i. a, b, c.) 


12. 


Kollri — by Sir Tho. Among Botalleck Circles (PI. XI $4 OT 
Brown, Hy riot. po . 28, but a Temple by Dr. In the wilds of Altarnun Wind near Lanceſ- 
Ieukeley in his Adury, both likely right. ſton. . See Homer's Iliad. The long Dib- 


1 That the Druids us d ſuch Places 2 pute about the Body of Patroclus. 
ad” | 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Barrows. 


N Cornwall there are diſpers d on every plain (almoſt) as well as 
| Trop of his great numbers of thoſe artificial heaps of earth or 
ſtone, which are at preſent call d Barrows'. A kind of Monument 
this, found in moſt countries, of the remoteſt Antiquity, oftentimes 
of the higheſt Dignity, of various name and conſtruction, but for one 
uſe only, foraſmuch as all of them ſeem primarily intended for the 
more — protecting the remains of the dead, though afterwards 
transferr'd to other uſes. 


The moſt ancient Barrow we read of is that of Ninus founder ofs SECT. I. 


the Aſſyrian Empire: Semiramis, as it is related, wife of Ninus, 
buried her huſband in the Royal Palace, and rais d over him a 
Mount of Earth. 
In Perfia the fame manner of burying obtain'd *, though, generally 
ſpeaking, none but princes were ſo buried. 
' Achany, after his body had been burnt (he, and his children, and 
cattle being firſt foned) was buried under a Stone Barrow, during 
the time of Joſhua's command; and the of Ai was buried in 
the ſame manner. So was Alyattes the Father of Creſus, and King 
of Lydia - 

The ſame method obtain'd among the Grecians. The Monument 
of Laius father of Oedipus is yet extant in the middle of the way, 
(Trivium) where he and his ſervants were buried . collected Stones” 
being thrown over them.. Tydeus, the father of Diomed, ſlain in the 
Theban War, was buried in that country under an Earthen Barrow» ; 
and it ſeems to have been the univerſal cuſtom of Greeks and Trojans, 

to bury both the Soldiers and Generals in the ſame manner during the 
ſiege of Troy. The Monument of Lycus near Sicyone was an 
« 1 Barrow, and the Sicyonians generally buried in that man- 
« ner*.” Alexander intomb'd his friend Hepheſtion in a Barrow-. 

As we come farther Weſt, in Sicily we find vaſt numbers of theſe 
Monuments. The Romans had the ſame cuſtom, ſome think as an- 


« T call them Barrows, becauſe, that Name is Av zh. © A little below the City (viz. of 
commonly us'd, but in Cornwall, we call ary * Orchomenos) are ſome heaps of Stones ſome- 
much more Ys Burrows ; for Barrow hat diſtant from each other erected to the ho- 
fies a Place of Defence, (Dugdale's Warwi * nour of Men that had fallen in Battle.” Ib. Ar- 

- 782.) rr cad. 626. 

Wee Sepulchre, 286 what we call O 14. Ver. 119. 
certainly were. 2 ver. 336. II. 23. ver. 247. IL 24. 
Don ii. Chap. i. * 95. 
a ch. xxxiv. p. 410. auſan pag. 126. 
% Tumulumque ei 12 mill. Talentorum fe- 
cc cit,” Juſtin lib. xii. chap. xii. 
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SECT. u. Theſe Monuments are differently nam'd, according 
Name. ous, and moſt diſtinguiſh'd 


200 OF BAR R O WS. 

„ Roe: 202 roma s and Virgil makes it ſtill more anti- 
ent. From Livy *, it that - Claudius Nero bury'd his own 
Soldiers after this manner, in the ſecond War; and 
Ceſar Germanicus brought the firſt Turf himſelf, to raiſe the Barrow 
over the Remains of Varius's unfortunate army. 

In Germany there was the fame way of interring ; and in the 
. Kingdcems "there are- ll miany” Bamows -of "peat 
Note and Extent. 

In Britain, and the Britiſh Iſles, they are without number, for 
the Druids burnt and then buried their Dead. 

Mr. Martin (Rel. de Gauls, Vol. II. pag. 345.) denies the Druids 
to have had either Barrows or Urns; but as the Gauls burnt their 
Bodies, and us d Urns, at leaſt for their Victims, as this Author 
confeſſes, (ibid.) can it be imagin'd that they us d not the ſame 
way of interring their Prieſts, Generals, and Princes? Who could 
be the Authors of the numerous Barrows in Britain, but the Britans 
themſelves? How could it ſurprize this Author that Aſhes ſhould be 
mix'd in theſe Barrows, when the Heap was form'd from the neigh- 
bouring Ground, upon which the Funeral Pile had been burnt? That 
the Gauls honour'd the Remains of their human Victims is true, 
but that they could not but reſpect the Remains of the moſt conſi- 
derable men among them, muſt = be as true. 


to their obvi- 
From the Stone Materials 
of which ſome are built, they are, in Scotland, in the Ifle of Man, 
Ireland, and in Cornwall, as well as in other parts of England, 
call'd Kairnes or Karns ; but when among the Grecians they con- 
ſiſted of Earth (un yes)" ; they were then call'd ynaop0, or yewaopur, 
or Tumuli of Earth; ſometimes Eęuaia, from being near the 
Highways, where the Symbols of Mercury us'd frequently to ftand. 
From the circular plan on which they are erected, in Cornwall they 
are often call d Crigs, or Crugs, (in Britiſh, round FF . 
the Vulgar oftentimes Crig an Bargus, or the Kite's round Hill; 


being no uncommon thing for a bird of —— 


ſuch Habitations of the Dead. 

From their being intended for Sepulchres they are call'd Lows in 
Staffordſhire”, &c. and Lawes in Ireland ; in Wales they are call'd 
Tommens, or Hillocks; in Oxfordſhire and Northamptonſhire, Cops; 
in Teutonick in Saxon Byrighs, (whence comes our Engliſh 
word to bury); and Burrows chey are ſtill call'd in Cornwall. Becauſe 


f Xn. 11. to + Pie. fs 126. in Corint. calls the Te- 
t Lib. xxvii. chap. xlii. makes of Þ. cus, x N, 2 Heap of Earth. 

k Worm. Plot. tall. pag. 402. Low a Sepul- 
i « Sepulchrum ceſpes erigit.” Tacit. de M. G. che, as regale 

* I. 10. v. 799. & v. Lor. — Northamptonſh. 5 30. 
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Tertia lux gelidam cœlo dimoverat umbram, 
Meærentes altum cinerem, & confuſa ruebant 
Offa facit, tepidogue onerabant aggere terre *. 


The materials, of which the Barrows conſiſt, are either a multitude 
of ſmall or great Stones, or ſecondly Earth, or Stones and Earth 
mix d together, collected (as they ſeem to me) by many hands, from 
the neighbouring neareſt ground, and heap'd together till they make 
a little Hill, or Tumulus. It is ſuggeſted that ſome © Barrows are 
« compos'd of foreign, adventitious Earth, of a yellow colour, 
« known to be the natural foil of a hill a mile diftant from them,” 
but whether the Sun, Rain, and Air, together with the admixtures 
of Clay, Turf, Earth, and Sands (moſt of them entering jointly in- 
to the compoſition of fuch Monuments) may not have contributed 
to alter the original colour of the compoſt ; and why the Ancients 
ſhould go a mile for earth, when ſo much eaſier to be 'd in 
the adjacent Plains, are queſtions not fo eaſy to be anſwered: if it 
be faid with this Author, that the more trouble the Ancients took in 
erecting theſe Monuments, the more reſpectful (as they thought) they 
ſhew'd themſelves to the memory of the deceaſed: it ſhould alſo follow, 
that in erecting Stone Barrows, they fetch'd the Stones from far, and 
neglected the Stones near at hand, and equally for their purpoſe, but 
this does not appear to be the caſe : tis true, that the Ancients 
thought, that the larger they made theſe Monuments, and the vaſter 
the Stones with which they ſometimes adorn'd them, the greater ho- 
nour they did to their departed friends ; but to chuſe one Earth before 
another, purely becauſe at a greater diſtance, contributed nothing to 
the grandeur of the work ; the colour, richneſs or diſtance of the 
Mould, were things too minute to have any place in fuch defigns. 

In a field at Trelowarren *, there was open d in July 1751, an 
Earthen Barrow, very wide in circumference, but not five foot high. 
As the Workmen came to the middle of the Barrow they found a 
parcel of Stones ſet in ſome order, which being remov'd, diſcover d a 


En. xi. ver. 210. ' Barrows: Philoſ. Tranſat. — * 
* Dr. Williams's Diſſertation on the St. Auſtle The Seat of Sir R. Vyvyan, in Cornwall. 
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about" two feet diameter, and of equal height. It was ſur- 
and cover d with Stones, and inclos d bones of all ſorts, Legs, 
Arms, Nibe, &c. and intermix d with them ſome Wood: aſhes; there 
— a bur ar the diſtance «a Apo from the central 


| d off, and the Urns, inverted, plac' 

ow clay, (which in this. field lyes under It) 
N e e mould was plac d round about the 

throughout the whole compoſition of the Barrow, I obſerv'd after- 
wards the ſame materials, clay, mould, wood-afhes, and rubble 
mix'd diſorderly, ſo that there can be no doubt, but that the 
people who form'd this Barrow took i of the mould and 
clay that lay neareſt at hand. Three thin bits of braſs found near the 
middle, juſt before I came there, were given me by the Workmen ; 
were cover'd with neither inclos d in the cavity nor in 
the Urns, by which I conjecture, that they were pieces of a ſword, 
or ſome other inſtrument, which after having been inſerted in the fu- 
neral pile, and broke, were thrown into the Barrow among the Earth, 


and other materials that were heap'd together 

rr thairfors, in this] ce fn er i) et 
others were fetch'd from the adjacent, and 
Sllhe3 Gras the forfuce: riewelt'20 the fur) 2 
deep for, but the furface ſrimm d and ſtripp d of it's glebes , whi 
lying more diſpers'd, and open to numbers of workmen, were eaſier 
raisd, and lighter to carry, than if the more ſolid parts which lye 
The a IG wine oli co and beoke, and then cerry d; the chief 
rene 
their ſhare of Earth, Stone, and Turf, hel regularity and ſuc? 
fon as might create no confuſion, or any way retard the work in 
hand, about which ſuch a number of w bucEous 12 watts. ries 
employ'd : that they ſkimm'd the ſurface in this manner needs no o- 
ther proof than that no hollows, (generally ſpeaking) trenches, or pits, 
appear in the neighbourhood of theſe Monuments from which The 
Earth poſſibly have been dug. The Earth was brought, and 
pour d out of the Helmets The Stones were bropght from as far, 


| JFF 2. 5 8 Fs rr 


31. 
818 


9 Ces er n of Swe, nor vn T 
large flat Stones; which Stones in ſome Monuments, are of 
magnitude, muſt have been far fetch d, and brought with conſiderable 
labour, tq bear a part in theſe works. In places where Stones were 
more and eafier to be collected than the Earth, theſe Bar- 
rows were d of Stones, ſeldom larger than what might be car- 
ry d eaſily by one Soldier, but oftentimes leſs. 1 — 
were not to be had, the Barrows were form'd of the Earth, or ſuch a 
mixture of Earth, Sand, or Stone, as the foil preſented ' ; and this the 
Antients Sem to have done, not out of any preference . 
gave to either of theſe materials, (unleſs the Stones were large, and 

thereby became more ſuitable to the of the defign) but 
purely directed by the nature of the place, and their own convenien- 
cy ; indifferent, whether the remains of the dead were to be cover'd 
by heaps of Stone or Earth, they contented themſelves with an- 
the principal intention of the monument, which was that per- 
R. 6s Fe the honour of being interr'd 
py ee of which 


er bf, get „ je — 
perſons of the higheſt quality 
Earth, (Virg Ain) fo wes thes of Alvaders in Latis ; 2 
duss; the King of Ai's Monument of Stones; ſo was Achan's; ſo 
na tht of Lv Hedtor's was. of Stones and. Earth; ſo was that of 
King of Lydia To thele materials of Barth (as is thought) 

Fo A a covering 


green ſod, as more pleaſant for the eyes 


of thoſe that pad by; bars likely perhaps, to keep the Barrow 
neatneſs. 


on ae of 


ſhape, and give 


more: was requiſite than 
a hillock, over the dead body, of a Conic ſhape : 
are now become of a more d and hemifj is O] 
ing to the rage of winds and rain, the firſt original being; to 
heap up the Earth, or Stones as high as the Baſe would bear-. This 
was a ſhape (I mean the Conoeid ) of the greateſt ſimplicity, and 
———— antent; bf fakgec than any other form to the inju- 
nes of Time, er and 
therefore the moſt laſting; indeed, the Egyptian Pyramids themſelves 
are but improrements of this firſt Plan, they are but fo. many: Come 


the materials till they mode 
that ſome of them 


* That fome of the Stone Barrows are earthen t As Pet. & C In 
r Dr Fine amoginen Staffordſhire, 3 * — 
he e e rent « Wormius, pag. 41. 
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King Dercennus's in Italy was of 
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This was the conſtruction of. plain Barrows, or Tumuli;. nothing SEC T. IV. 
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i | Tami of Maſonry (if I my one. Oy hollow'd out into Gal- 
=_ leries and Chambers, to preſerve the fi ve Remains of Egypti 
= ” Princes. Barrows therefore and Pyramids (ſolids the moſt Erl, 
1 next to Barrows) bid fair to laſt as long as the world. For. ſmall 
—_  . ones the attention and envy of the deſtroyer, and little labour 
will not deface the” large ones; no one, but a Cambyſes *, can be 
found in hiſtory barbarous, or mad enough to uſe much labour in 
order to deface fuch venerable inſtances of the magnificence of for- 
=_ mer By the Laws of Solon, there was a Penalty laid upon the 
4 violation of all ſuch Monuments. 5 | 

_— | Befides theſe plain Barrows, there are others which ſhew greater 
—* art and exactneſs. Some are furrounded with a ſingle row of Stones 
which form the Baſe; others with a ring or fofle of Earth. Some 
have a large flat Stone on the top, and ſome a Pillar, now and then 
with, but oftner without Inſcription 7. Some have a circle round 
the bottom, and round the top alſo ; and where this cuſtom pre- 
vailed, and no Stones offered for this purpoſe, there Trees were 
planted *, Oak, or Beech, to fupply the want of high Stones: 


e: Fuit ingens monte ſub alto 
Regis Dercenni terreno ex aggere Buſtum Go 
sx r. v. When theſe Barrows were not very large, that is, when they 
Place. were intended for private perſons, they were either plac'd near publick 
; roads to put travellers in mind of their common deſtiny, or, like 
Joſhua's Sepulchre m the borders of their patrimony ; moſt people 
deſiring to reſt in peace where they had uſually liv'd with content and 
reputation. Plato enjoyn'd, that no arable or cultivated, but only 
coarſe and barren land ſhould be allotted for Sepulchres, leaft that 
ſhould be taken up to no purpoſe 
the living. If they were the 


— 
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by the dead, which ought to feed 
Sepulchres of common Soldiers, they 
| were thrown up generally on the Field of Battle, where the Soldiers 
1 fell, and are ſtill to be known in ſome places, by being found in 
3 ſtraight lines ſtretch'd along the plains, which have been the Scenes 
of great Actions, as regularly, as the Front of an Army. On St. 
Auſtle Downs in Cornwall, the Barrows < lie ſometimes two, three, 


F 8 2.0 


* y „ NA who when he con- Y The Barrows with Pillars are © pretty fre- 
| quered Egypt, employed his army to deftroy one in Ireland, in the county of Waterford ; 
| the greateit Pyramids; but the Officer who « the Heap of Stones has in the middle: 2 Jong 
" the direction, after much time and labour Stone about fix feet high ſtuck in the ground: 
5 | i i i « Theſe we ſuppoſe to be Monuments of per- 
« ſons of great diſtinction. Under the Stones of 
„ ſuch Karns they have found a ſort of a coffin 
made with rough ſtones.” See p. 157. and 159. 

* Joſhua xxiv. 30. 

» Cic. de L. L. 


. 


&« even 
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te eyen ſeven in a ſtrait line. It was indeed reckon' d fo honour- 


able to be interr'd on the Field of Battle, that not only the Athe- 
nian and Platæan Soldiers, who fell in the Plains of Marathon were 
there interr d, but Miltiades alſo, (who commanded in, and ſur- 
vived that great Action) choſe to be buried in the fame place, 
leaving there his mortal Remains, where he had gain'd immortal 
Glory. This General's Sepulchre was apart, at a diſtance from thoſe 
of the common Soldiers. Sometimes Barrows are found in Valleys, 
but generally, and much oftner on the tops of Hills and Plains, 
where ts for the moſt part, as well as Encampments hap- 
pen, and where fuch works may have the advantage of being more 
conſpicuous than if they were lower plac d. 


large in proportion to the Quality of the deceas'd, or the Vanity, 
Affection, and Power of the Survivors. That of Ninus, a 

to Cteſias, was of a wonderful bigneſs, nine furlongs in height *, 
and ten in breadth *; fo that the City in a 1 
river Tigris, the Tumulus look d like a ſtately Citadel at a diſtance, 
and it is faid that it continues to this day, though Niniveh (where 
it was erected) was deſtroy d by the Medes when they conquer d the 
nin 
reckoned but a very moderate one, though it exceeded 100 feet 
in diameter '. But this was owing to the parti order of Achil- 
les, who commanded that it ſhould be made no larger until he 
himſelf came to lie down with his friend in the fame Sepulchre ; 
for then it was to be made higher and wider*. The Barrow of 
Alyattes King of Lydia was more than a quarter of a league in 
Soil, and 1.560 Ttxking, feet wide. It is indeed certain that where 


time and power permitted, perſons of rank were not interr'd in 
ſmall Barrows. 


＋ Lydia, his Eunuchs and Servants 
yrus thinking this 
too mean a ſetting for ſuch a Jewel, went 2 
Nene of a more honourable Sepulchre for her 
huſband. He found her ſitting on the ground, Abradates her dead 
nne Cyrus in a friendly 


© Philo. Tranſ. 1740. t Diod. Sic. Lib. ii. chap. 1. 

Under Tumali with Stones on the top, in- * Iliad xxiii. 8. Ov pans wie — AA evrencees 

. Tos, 
« It was erected round the Funeral Pile, which 

was 100 Feet each way. Ib. ver. 164. 


* Evgur, T er 74 baba, 247+ ibid. 


8 — manner 


The Size of theſe Sepulchral Monuments is various, but generally SECT. v1. 


Of the Size 
of theſe Mo- 


When Abradates (of Princely Dignity) was kill'd fighting under 
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one vaſt ſtone to adorn the Tumulus of his Mother *; and it is to be 
obſerved, that where Stones of ſufficient 
to the dead were not to be 


mangled li 
endeavours to comfort her (though 
iſe that a great number of Soldiers ſhould come 
a Monument (xwozot ro pmpa; i. e. beap up a Barrow) 
wary of bis der Panthea killing herſelf that ſhe might 
in the fame grave with her as Cyrus took. care 


The Tales breed by Alexander the Great 2 friend He- 
large that it coſt 1200 Talents =: the Greeks ſeem 


n . 
Verſes . (.. the cuſtom was to deny the 
honovr of being buried under Barrows to-'Tyrants, Patricides, and 
other Criminals, but to grudge no labour or expence in erefting 
0 Gd Poon, The carcaſe of 
was to have neither Urn nor Tamului, but only to be burnt 
13 ili, and the aſhes ſcatter d into the air. On 
4 the Barrows of good Princes and brave Generals 
—— jg in hem ——— 
ſometimes one Timmilus took up three years i 
Monument of Haco was Collis pet tat 
employ'd his whole Army, and a great 


Magnitude to do honour 
procur'd, there the Earth-barrows were 


made ſo much the larger, and were heap'd up into little Moun- 
t excite the wonder 


and Euriolity of the living, and thereby perpetuate the dignity 
of the dead. * 
bn Hill in Wilcke is an evidence of the labour and time 


1 Xenophon. ld. vi. Cyroped. r 


uſtin. Lib. xii. ch. 12. Curt. x. 4, 25. 
Several laws were made at Athens to reftrain —Ag 2, 
this Vanity. Cic. de L. L. lib. ii. \— 
Non urna, non Tumulus nefandas offium See pag. before, 167,——Sax. Gram. lib x. 


<« reliquias claudat, nullum Parricidii veſtigium Worm. pag. 39. 
which 


++ maneat (ſays Amletus to the Soldiers in Sax. 
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which the ancient Britans did ſometimes beſtow on fuch Works. The 


Civil Wars, they 
tops*. In Cornwall 

we have them from 30 feet high and under, down to four feet, and 

from 15 to 130 feet wide; where Stones are plenty, of Stones ; 

in champaign Countries and Plains, moſtly of Earth: ſome have Cryp- 

ta, or hollows in the top; ſome a pillar. | 
| There is very ſingular kind of Barrow which obtains throughout f. vn. 
all the Scilly lands; they are edg d with large Stones, which form Remarkable 
the outward Ring (as Fig. i. and Fig. in. Plat. XVII.) in the mid- Scilly. 
dle they have a Cavity wall'd on each fide, and cover'd with 
flat Stones, and over all is a Tumulus of ſmall Stones and Earth, in 

ſome more of Earth than Stones, in others vice ver/a. Upon open- 
ing it, (Fig. wi.) in the middle of the Barrow we found a large 
| Cavity, as repreſented in the Plan, full of Earth; there was-a paſ- 
age into it at the Eaſtern end, one foot eight inches wide, between 
two Stones ſet on end. In the middle it was four feet eight inches 
wide, the length of it 22 feet. It was wall'd on each fide with 
Maſonry and Mortar, the ſides four feet ten inches high; at the 
eftern end it had a large flat Stone which terminated the Cavity, 
its length bore E. and by N. and it was cover d from end to end 
with large flat Stones, ſeveral of which we removed in order to get 
the exact dimenſions of the Cavity, and others had been carry'd off 
for building. Forty-two feet diſtant, to the N. E. we ano- 
ther Barrow of the ſame kind. The Cave was leſs in all reſpects, 
but of the ſame ſhape; the length bore N. E. by E. 14 feet, the 
walled ſides two feet high; where the Cavity was narroweſt, it was 
but one foot eight inches, in the middle four foot, and at the 8. 
W. end two feet wide in the bottom. On one fade, in the floor, 
was a {mall round Cavity, dug deeper than the reſt. It was cover'd 
with flat Rocks as the former. In both theſe we found neither 
Bone nor Urn, but ſome ſtrong unctuous Earths, of different co- 
lours from the natural, which ſmelt cadaverous. The reaſon why 
theſe Cavities were made ſo much beyond the dimenſions of the hu- 
man body, was probably that -they might contain the Remains not 
of one perſon only, but of whole families, it being uſual among the 
ancients for particular families to have ſeparate ing Places. The 
vulgar, however, are not eaſily perſuaded, but that theſe Graves 
were made according to the Size of the Body there interr'd, and 
they are ſtill call'd in theſe Hands, The Giants Graves". | 


1 wa 5 Abury, pag. 43. 3 In hiſce vulgus Gigantes ſepultos credit.” 
As ſee the Louthiana paſhm. Wormius. 
As at Boſwens in the pariſh of Sancred, Cornwall. In 


nn 
2 * 4 * * 
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OF BARROW s. 
thoſe Barrows which have been examin'd by the 


of 

jou: have found Urns, of which we ſhall diſcourſe at large 
as ſoon as we have gone through the Monuments that incloſe them. 
ſome Barrows there are no Urns, but in or near the centre 
e ei round or ſquare Pits ', which, by their containing 
y earth, ſhew that they were deſign d to ſerve the office 
ſurrounding Earth, in this kind 
f burying, ſoon confumes the Bones. 


2 tories inſtead of them, but Human Skeletons without any Sign of 
rows in Bri- their having paſs'd through the Fire. Whoſe Sepulchres theſe were, 
"hens, we ſhall preſently conſider. In the mean time it muſt be obſerv d, 
that this way of burying under Tumuli was fo univerſal, that it is no 
eaſy matter to decide by what Nation any Barrows were erected, 
unleſs ſome criterion within, aſſiſt us to form our judg- 
5 ment. Thus, by the Materials, and Workmanſhip of the Urn, the 
Cell that contains it, Coins perhaps, and Inſtruments of War, or do- 
meſtick life, which may accompany the Bones, we may diſcover to 
what nation we are to aſſign ſuch Sepulchres ; but where theſe In- 
dications are wanting, we muſt reſt contented in our uncertainty. 
If indeed it be true © that the Saxons and the Danes, though they 
« continued to bury their dead under Earthen Hillocks, had left off 
ce burning them, at or before their arrival and ſettlement in this 
« Iſland; as Morton * conjectures from Wormius, (Mon. Danica, 
Lib. i. chap. vi. and vii.) then all our Barrows in Cornwall with Urns 
or Aſhes, muſt be either Britiſh or Roman, (few, if any, being 
to be attributed to the Traders of Phenicia and Greece, as being too 
diſtant from the Sea Shore): but I doubt whether ſo much can be 
clearly concluded from Wormius. That the Danes and Swedes 
ſometimes burnt their dead bodies (eſpecially of their principal men) 
and ſometimes interr'd without burning, is to be gathered from Sax. 
Gram. * (pag. 50. ibid. Wormius, pag. 51.) but no more. Thus 
far, then, we may proceed upon fure grounds in aſſigning theſe Mo- 
numents to their Authors, that where there are no Coins, or 
Pavements underneath, or elegance in the Workmanſhip of the Urns, 
or choice in the Materials of which the Urns are made, or Roman 
Camp or Way near, or in a line with theſe Barrows, we may ſafely 
conclude, that fuch Barrows are not Roman, and vice ver/a. But 
u 
« On opening one of the Barrows on Clent 
„ Heath, mention'd by Plot in his Nat. Hiſt. of 
« wn fort, quancity of black. realy car 
« Ome half burnt ticks — 
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we cannot determine all the reſt to be Britiſh, nor indeed diſtin- 

iſh the Saxon, Daniſh, and Britiſh one from another; arts being at 
much the fame height with them all, and their cuſtoms very like, e- 
ſpecially in the ancient fumple manner of beſtowing their dead, and 
ornamenting their Sepulchres with memorials of Stone-work ; and the 
Saxons, and Danes, likely, when they had leiſure, as willing to ho- 
nour their Generals with funeral Piles, as the Britans were their Princes 
and Prieſts: but 'it muſt be allow'd, that where Barrows have neither 
Urns, nor little repoſitories inſtead of them, but human Skeletons, 
without any ſign of their having paſs d thro the fire; theſe are more 
likely to have been the Sepulchres of fuch unſettled ſtrangers, as the 
Saxons were (whilſt they infeſted Cornwall) before the time of Vorti- 
gern, and the Danes after them, who were y 'd in in- 
roads, and all the hurry of wandering parties, than of the fix'd na- 
tes. 

By the contents of all Barrows which have been examined elſe- SECT. IX. 
where, as well as in this Iſland, it appears that the principal cauſe The Second- 
of their erection was to encloſe either the Aſhes, or the Bodies, un- Birows. 
burnt, of the dead : however, the Sepulchres of the Ancients, being 
always look'd upon with a kind of veneration they became afterwards 
applied to the ſolemnization of their higheſt Rites of Religion and 
Feſtivity. No ſooner was Alexander arrived upon the Plains before 
Troy, but he perform'd Sacrifices and other uſual Rites at the Tu- 
mulus of Achilles; and this is recorded of him not as any thing new, 
or inſtituted by him ; we are therefore only to confider him here, 
as complying with the already eftabliſhed cuſtoms of his coun- 
try. Again, as the Druids burnt, and afterwards buried their dead”, 
there is no doubt but they had Barrows for their Sepulchres, as well 
as other nations, and this was the original uſe of them, but they 
were afterwards otherwiſe applied ; for, on the Stone Barrows, the 
Druids kindled their annual fires, eſpecially where there is a large 
flat Stone on the top. Where the Earth Barrows are incloſed, or 
ſhaped by a Circle of Stones- erect, they may ſafely be preſum'd to 
have fſerv'd as Altars for Sacrifice. Theſe Heaps were alſo, probably, 
at times, places of Inauguration, the Chieftain elect ſtanding on the 
top expoſed to view, and the Druid officiating cloſe to the edge be- 
low *. On the fame Hillocks (likely) judgment was frequently pro- 
nounc'd, and the moſt important deciſions made, as from a ſacred emi- 
nence; and where theſe were not at hand, ſomething of like kind 


Pomp. Mela. lib. iii. chap. ii. © round Mount to be caſt up, and upon the 
See Book ii. chap. xx. pag. 130. fame was the Judgment Seat placed, having his 
* Martin of the Ifles, pag. 365. « Back towards the fun or the weather. Some of 
„When an afſembly met for the © theſe Mounts were made ſome round, 


* title of lands, the King, or his ty came < and both forts bore the name of Gorſeddevy 
* upon the land, and with the contending par- © dadle, that is, the Mount of Pleading.“ Jones's 
< ties and their friends, and a champion for each, Anſwers in Toland of the Druids, pag. 94. 

* view'd the controverted lands, then caus'd a 
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weight of that Stone, which refts upon, 


SECT. I. of Monument. The fituation which is g 
Place of the 


210 OF THE CROMLEH. 
was erected for the Judge to fit upon and give forth his Decrees with 
proper advantage. 

In the Scotch Iſles they reſt their Corples (as they are carry 
burial) at ſome little Barrows, oblige dies. — 6 Glen 
tour, ſun- ways, round ſome heaps of Stones, and (that they might re- 
tain this very ancient, but Druid Cuftom, (though Chriſtians) main- 
tain a Tradition among them, that one Barrow was conſecrated to 
St. Martin, and another to the Virgin Mary. 

| The firſt Miſſionaries in Ireland (in order to prevail in greater 
points) were fore d to comply with ſome of the Druid tions, 
and inſtead of a them quite, thought it beſt to give them 
only another, and a Chriftian turn. Not being able to withdraw them 
from paying a kind of Adoration to Ereed-ſtones, they cut Croſſes on 


them, and then permitted that Superſtition. So here, their Miſſion- 


aries, ſent to convert theſe ignorant Iflanders, ſeeing the profound 


veneration they had for Barrows, dedicated them to Chriſtian Saints, 


and then allowed of the — NY > CER ah 
like fanciful abfurdities. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Cromlth. 


N feveral parts of Cornwall we find a large flat Stone in a hori- 


zontal poſition (or near it) 8 by other flat Stones fix d 
— , on to bear the 


and over-ſhadows them, and 
by reaſon of it's extended ſurface, and it's elevation of fix or eight 
feet, or more, from the ground makes the principal figure in this kind 
choſen for this Mo- 
nument, is the very ſummit of the hill, and can be more exact 
Sr 


were very ſollicitous to em as as poſſible. Some- 
times this flat Stone, and it's ſupporters, ſtand upon the plain natural 
ſoil, and common level of the ; but at other times it is mount- 
Aon 2 Barrow: made either of Stone er Barth ; it is ſometimes plac'd 


in the middle of a Circle of Stones-erect, and when: it has a place of 
that dignity, muſt be fappos'd to be erected on ſome extraordinary 
occaſion; but when. a Circle has a tall Stone in the middle, it ſeems to 
rende m l Stone, and thenekee-we find 
this Monument of which we are ſpeaking ſometimes plac'd on the edge 
of ſuch a Circle. But we find ſome Cromlths erected on fuch rocky 


See Pl. NTT. Fig. iii, a, and b, in Boſcaven - in: the Cromlch was poſteriour in date to the Circle, and 


from which we may draw this Conſequence ; that the former erefted. there for the ſake of the latter. 
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ſituations, and fo diftant from houſes, (where no Stones-erect do ſtand, 
or 


to have ſtood,) that we may conclude, they were often e- 
refted in places where there were no ſuch Circles. Some of theſe 
Monuments are inclos d, and buried, as it were, in the Barrow; 
As that of Sehor in Cornwall (Plate XVIII. Fig. iii.) and that at Chin 
(Plate XX. Fig. x.) and that mention d by Wormius, pag. 4. Mon. 
Dan. * 
I find the number of ſupporters i 


in all the Monuments of this kind SECT. It: 


which I have ſeen to be no more than three, the reaſon of which I take Confrudtion 


to be this; they found it much cafier to place and fix ſecurely any in- 
cumbent weight on three ſup than on four, or more ; becauſe, 
in the latter caſe, all the ſupporters muſt be exaciy level on the top, and 
the under furface alſo of the Stone be plan'd and true, in order 
to bring the weight to bear equally on every ſupporter ; whereas, three 
ſupporters have no occaſion for fuch nicety ; the incumbent weight 
eafily i itſelf, and reſting on any three props, (tho not of one 
level on the top); and accordingly, we find the Covering Stones, not 
horizontal, but always more or leſs ſhelving, the weight naturally ſub- 
fiding where the loweſt ſupporter is found, and of unequal 
height being eaſier found than thoſe of one and the fame 

_—_ . mark out, and incloſe an area, ſix feet long, 
or ſomewhat more, and about four feet wide, in the form of a ſtone 
Cheft or Cell; on theſe Supporters reſts a very large flat, or gib- 
bous ſtone *®. In what manner they to ere theſe Monu- 
ments, whether by heaping occafional Mounds, or Hillocks of Earth 
round the Supporters, in order to get the Covering Stone the cafier 
into it's place, or by what Engines, it is in vain for us to 
we wh ll is, that this rude — of ihr or 
five Stones is fo made, and the huge incumbent Stone ſo geo- 
metrically plac'd, that though theſe Monuments greatly exceed the 
Chriftian æra (in all probability) yet tis very rare to find them give 
way to Time, Storm, or Weight; nay, we find the coveringStone 
often gone, that is, taken down for building, and yet the Supporters 
ſtill keeping their proper ftation. 

From the oblate, and ſpreading form of the upper Stone (reſem- 
bling a Diſcus) this Monument is in Cornwall call d by the name 
of Quoit. In Merionidſhire (Wales) alſo there is one call d Koeten- 
Arthur, or Quoit of Arthur; and another in Carnarvonſhire, called 


One only which I have yet heard of, has it's uſe affign'd for this Cavity, will be ſeen hereafter. 
Supporters, or Side-Stones, fix'd on a folid Rock. s One in Wales at 4. (Cambd. 8 10.) 


Act com is ſaid to be n t and into 
d le of ſome mo- 
 —— dern Fancy, and love of Alteration, is very rare in 
„ * Sub hac Mole, Cavitas viſitur in quibuſdam Monuments of this kind. Thoſe five which I 
vaſta ſatis, in aliis terra ac lapidibus repleta quæ have exhibited here from Cornwall in Pl*. XVIII. 
„ fanguini victimarum recipiendo deputata credi- and XX. and others, which I have ſeen, are more 
tur, Worm. pag. 7. How right he is in the artleſs. | 


Bryn 


name 
by ayhich they among the learned is that of Cromlths, 
(or -crooked Stone) the upper ſtone being generally of a convex or 
ſwelling furface, and reſting in an inclined or crooked poſition. 


SECT. VII. What Nation, Sect, or Religion this kind of Monument may be 


What Nati- ſaid proper 


on to 


ſcrib'd to. 


ly to belong to, or had it's riſe from, is a point not eaſily 
to be adjuſted, ſeeing we find them in Denmark, France, Germany, 
and-in the Ifles of the Mediterranean Sea, adjacent to the Coaſts of 
Spain and France, in Jerſey, Ireland, Britain, and the Britiſh Iſles; 
and perhaps in many other countries will occur, eſpecially the 
Northern Kingdoms, by which they ſhould ſeem to have been Cel- 
tick Monuments, and with that numerous people carried into all their 
Settlements. 

That the Druids erected Monuments of this kind, I think is more 
than probable, for there are remains of ſeveral in the Iſle of Angleſea, 
and in places denominated from the ancient Druids ' There are alſo 
many Cromlths till entire in the Weſt of Cornwall, where, by the 
number till remaining of their Monuments, the Druids muſt have 
been long fix d. From which reaſons I conclude, as well as for that 
the Chriſtians never erected ſuch Monuments, that the Druids were 
accuſtomed to erect Monuments of this kind. To whom elſe can 
we attribute them? If it be faid, to the Danes; ſome of them would 
likely have been inſcrib'd, if that were the caſe, among ſuch a num- 
ber as we meet with in Cornwall; for inſcrib'd, ſome of them are, 
in Denmark, as Wormius informs us: beſides, we find them in pla- 
ces where the Danes never were, and therefore they cannot all be 
Daniſh ; neither do they appear to be fuch as Sojourners, and gene- 
rally in an Enemy's Country, would have leiſure and ſecurity enough 
to erect. But as they are not likely to be Daniſh, ſo neither can 
they be faid to be peculiar to the Druids; for we find them alſo in 
many foreign parts where the Druid Prieſthood never took footing, 

Doubtleſs they are very ancient, as appears by their ſimplicity, the 
grandeur and fewneſs of the Materials. The Iriſh Hiſtorians fay that 
Tigernmas King of Ireland, firſt Author of Idolatry there, died ao 
mundi 3034, in the Plains of Magh Sleachd, (i. e. the field of wor- 
ſhip) with a great number of his ſubjects, whilſt they were facrificing 


In Welſh, Cromlech; but the Corniſh (inftead rence and Adoration, which Perſons bowing paid 
of pronouncing the Greek X as ch,) only accent to them. If the Reader chuſes to derive Cromlech 
the Vowel before the H, and drop the C. thus in- from the Hebrew with Rowland, pag. 47, 214- 
ſtead of Lech a flat Stone, they fay Leh, plur: ry) BIN will fignify a devoted, conſecrated 
Lehou. Crom, or Crum, (Armorice Crwm), is Stone. 
crooked, and a Word ſtill in uſe among the Corn- i As Tre'r baird, and - and Monu- 
iſh, ir that ſenſe. From Crom or Crim, comes ments of the fame nature, viz. Kiftvaen's (or 
Crymmy, bending, bowing ; whence ſome (viz. Stone-cheſts) cover d, are call'd in Denbighſhire, 
Toland, and the State of Down, &c. ) conjecture that Kerig y Drudion, chat is, Druid Stones. 
theſe Stones were call'd Cromlech, from the Reve- | | 


there 


88558902 
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there to Crom Cruach *. The largeſt Cromlth in Angleſea, is faid to 
be the Monument of Bronwen, Daughter of King Leirus, 
who by the Welch Traditions begun his Reign, A. M. 3205. The 
Sup indeed are found mark'd with Croſſes in a Monument of 
this kind call'd Ty Iltud * in Wales; but the Croſſes and the Saint's 
name muſt have been given it after Chriſtianity came in, if this be a 
true Cromleh, for the Chriſtians never erected Structures of this kind. 
Some have been fanciful enough to imagine that the Cromlth was TCT. IV. 
intended for a federal teftimony®; ſome from the Sacrifice near it, and Ine ee, 


and uſe of 
other facred Ceremonies performed, ſeem to have miſtaken the Crom- — — 


Ieh for the Idol to which divine honours were pay d, as at Crom 
Cruach abovementioned; others have been ſo weak as to think 
them Priſons, becauſe one goes by the name of Kenricus's Priſon, in 
Wales, and might poſſibly be converted to that uſe; but the moſt pre- 
vailing opinion is, that they were Druid Altars; which, becauſe 
eſpous'd by ſeveral learned men, we will now to examine, 
by conſidering their ſtructure, and fitneſs, or unfitneſs for fuch an uſe. 

It is very unlikely, if not impoſſible, that ever the Cromlth ſhould l. 
have been an Altar for Sacrifice, for the top of it is not eaſily to be 
got upon, much leſs a fire to be kindled on it, ſufficient to conſume 
the Victim, without ſcorching the Prieſt that officiated; not to men- 
tion the horrid Rites with which the Druid iverifice was attended, 
and which there is not room or footing to perform in ſo pe- 
rilous a ſtation . Molfra and Senor Quoits are fo very thin, that 
the intenſeneſs of the Sacrifical Fire muſt have crack'd, and ſoon 
broke the Quoits, which are all of Moor-Stone*, and can therefore 
reſiſt the fire but very indifferently, the ſtrongeſt and moſt com- 
pact ſtone eaſily littng on being roaſted. But what is almoſt de- 
cifive in this diſpute is, that the Table Stone of the -Cromleh at 
Ch'in, in Morvah, Cornwall, (Plate XX. Fig. x.) is ſo very gibbous 
that no Prieſt could ftand on it either to tend the Fire, or overſee 
the conſumption of the Victim. There is alſo one in Pembrokeſhire, 
of which the middle, or covering Stone, is eighteen feet high, and 
nine feet broad towards the Baſe; now what kind of Altar could 


k This 8 (i. e. a heapof crooked, © (viz. Cromlehs) quæ communia facrificia pro- 
unwrought Stones) was the moſt — Idol of © totius gentis incolumitate immolata excipiant.” 
all Ireland, it ſtands in the middle of a Circle of Worm. pag. 35. See Rowland 47. 21 


12 Obeliſks on a hill in Brefin in the County of n infor to fad 
Cavan ; and b 8 (State of Down the judicious 46.) peaking of the 
p- 20. Tol. Hiſt. Druids E to have been Cromleh — wth * « Qu enim alia hujuſ- 
cover d with Gold and 


ſuppoſe they mean © modi monumenta in Drenthia & Septentrione 
when it was at the moſt celebrated point of Glory, attinet, conſtat ſuperiores eorum lapides plane 
for Idols riſe and fall in value, and have greater, © rudes, gibboſos atque ad facrificia fuifſe ineptos: 


or leſs reſort, according as the fits of Superſtition « Accedit quod nulli in ullis appareant gradus, 
are more or leſs inflam'd. . 
' Cambd. p. 810. i. e. Houſe of St. Iltut. * 
m See the book iii. pag. 12. » A flone of wiligs grais « itt, eaſily clove, 
Ege cjuſmodi (viz. Tumulos) integris e- and frnaches fins narght to yiehl to 0 biel 
tiam familiis 


deſtinatos puto, unde et in his Aræ, * Toland, pag. 98. 
Ii i 


this 


But Sepul- 


chral. 
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this be? I know that it is confidently affirm'd that all Cromlehs were 
Places of Worſhip *, but this is a haſty, vague expreſſion, and it was 
not at all conſidered by him e 
of a Cromleh were for a Place of Worſhip. That part of it which 
lies directly under the Quoit, and may be term'd the Kiſt-vaen of 
this Monument, is in ſome fo cloſe (as particularly at Senor and 
Ch' un) that tis with great difficulty any man can get into it, and 
where the Kiſt-vaen is not fo regularly marked out and encloſed on 
every fide, (as at Lanyon, and Molfra it is not) there is great reaſon 
to believe that ſome of the conſtituent parts have been removed : 
beſides, many are erected on Stone Barrows, viz. Heaps of looſe ſmall 
Stones; a very uneaſy ſtation for people to perform their Devotions 
upon. The Top-ſtone is alſo too high for the Prieſt to pour out his 


Libations upon; ſo that it could in no ſenſe ſerve the purpoſe of an 
Altar, but only (which is not improbable) to receive the Oblations, 


and Preſents of the Aſſembly, in honour of the deceaſed. 


That the ancients might facrifice near the Cromleh is not unlike- 
ly ; whence it comes to paſs that great quantities of Aſhes may be 
found near theſe Monuments, as in OS mg ; but that the Cromleh 
itſelf was an Altar for Fire will by no means follow : it is i 
one both to the Bwullite ail thi Meals, the renee of which Wd; 
as well as the ſhape and dimenſions of the former, are more inva- 
riable rules to judge by, than perhaps any other now to be diſco- 
vered or 

As the whole frame of the Cromleh thews itfelf unfit for an Altar 
of Burnt 7 ſo I think it points out evidently to us ſeveral 
reaſons to conclude that it is a Monument. The area in- 
elos d underneath the Quoit is about fix feet and a half long, and 
four wide, © very nears this ior to ths ans of We Hwn 
body, and every kind of Sarcophagus of the ancients. 
In Cornwall and elſewhere we find many Kift-yaens, (that is, an 
area of the fize of the body) inclos'd by Side Stones 'd on 
end, without any ing Stone, theſe certainly once inclofed the 
the Bones of the Dead, though now dug up to ſearch for 
money, and what elſe is our Cromleh but a Kiſt-vaen conſiſting of 
larger Side Stones, covered with a ftill larger and flat one on the top? 

The Supporters therefore, as well as Covering Stone are no more 


than the ſuggeſtion of the common, univerſal ſenſe of mankind, which 


was, firſt, on every fide to fence and furround che dead body from 


the Violences of weather, and from the rage of enemies, and in 
the next place, by the r of its conſtruction to do honour to 


the memory of the Dead. Our Altar-tombs at this. day are but a 


* Ibid. 97. | 
more 
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more diminutive and regular Cromleh, and call d Altar-tombs (as I 
any divine ſervice or facrifice ever intended to 
they are rais'd from the Earth 
ir height, and near their figure. I leave it to 
d, whether the Cromleh might not obtain the name of 
Altar from the fame reſemblance * ; it being uſual to think with the 
Fabulous, that our Forefathers much exceeded in proportion the 
race of mankind, and therefore had ſeats or chairs, (as we find 
the Gyants chair qa in war 8 and Wea- 
proportionably larger, than what the dwin generation 
128 Next, let it be obſerv d, 2 Cromleh's 
are ſometimes found on, and often furrounded with Barrows, for the 
hollow of the Kiſtvaen part is as deep as the natural ſurface of the 
hill; and therefore in Cornwall the Cromlths are not plac'd on the 
top of the Barrow as ſome of the Daniſh are. But the Barrow was one 
of the moſt ancient and moſt general ways of interring the dead, and 
therefore, it's being round this Monument is no weak reaſon for the 
Cromleh to be the place of Sepulture. Again, it is juſtly obſerv'd *, 
that « fainlt beock near this kind of Monument, i» calf'd Khyd y Bed: 
heu, or the ford of the Graves. In the fame page it is faid, that hu- 
man bones and aſhes have been found near them. The names alſo 
of ſome perſons interr'd in them, are recorded, as that of Haraldus, 
(in Wormius pag. 22.*) and that of Bronwen in Wales. Wormius 
mentions a Crypta and a Cromleh on one Barrow, (pag. 44.) 
but, for want of an accurate drawing of both, his deſcription is not 
ſufficiently diſtin& ; out of the firſt were taken a great many human 
bones, from which he concludes it to have been the burying place of 
ſome illuftrious family. 

It is very probable therefore, that the uſe and intent of the Crom- 
leh was primarily to di and do honour to the dead, and alſo 
to incloſe the dead body, by placing the ſupporters, and Covering- 
krone, fo-.ge they ſhould furround & gn all fades. 

When this Monument is found in the middle of a facred Circus, 
it was probably the Scpulchre of one of the Chief Prieſts or Druids, 
who preſided iu that diſtrict, or of ſome Prince, a favourite of that 
_ When the middle of the Circus was already taken up by 
Obeliſk which was always i «= HC of Gate 
ting divine, end ippd”, then was the Cromleh 


placed on the edge of that Circle, and perhaps reſpecting a parti- 


0 « Ea diſpoſitio eſt (age Emmius in Warmio & ſito utrinque Lapide juxta caput, pedeſque, ac 
etiam 


bag. 9.) © ut aras referre videantur.” < ſuperimpolſita Sepulchrali Petra, 
© Annot. on Cambden, 810. ad Latera lapidibus minoribus.” from 
* Snorro (in his Hiſtory of King Harald, ch. 45.) Snorro, pag. 101. 
deſcribes his Tomb fo, that it muſt uſt needs have r Book iii. 


been of the Cromleh kind. In medio Tumuli chap. ii. 
* (viz. Barrow) ſepultus eſt Rex Haraldus diſpo- 


cular 


chral. 


But Sepul- As the whole frame of the Cromlth ſhews itfelf unfit for an Altar 
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this be ? I know that it is confidently affirm'd that all Cromlths were 
Places of Worſhip *, but this is a haſty, vague expreſſion, and it was 
at at aff confirred by kita e 
of a Cromlth were for a Place of Worſhip. That part of it which 
lies directly under the Quoit, and may be term'd the Kiſt-vaen of 
this Monument, is in ſome fo coſe (as particularly at Senor and 
Ch un) that tis with great difficulty any man can get into it, and 
where the Kiſt-vaen is not ſo 1 
ſide, (as at Lan and Molfra it is not) there is reaſon 

w dats 8 ie of conſtituent parts 3 r 
beſides, many are erected on Stone Barrows, viz. Heaps of looſe ſmall 
Stones; a very uneaſy ſtation for people to perform their Devotions 
upon. The Top: ſtone is alſo too high for the Prieſt to pour out his 
of an 


Libations upon; ſo that it could in no ſenſe ſerve the purpoſe 
Altar, but only (which is not improbable) to receive the Oblations, 
and Preſents of the Aſſembly, in honour of the deceaſed. 
That the ancients might ſacrifice near the Cromlth is not unlike- 
ly ; whence it comes to paſs that great quantities of Aſhes may be 
found near theſe Monuments, as in Jerſey ; but that the Cromleh 
itſelf was an Altar for Fire will by no means follow : it is i 
ous both to the Structure and the Materials, the nature of which aft, 
as well as the ſhape and dimenſions of the former, are more inva- 
riable rules to judge by, than perhaps any other now to be diſco- 
vered or 


of Burnt „ fo I think it points out evidently to us ſeveral 
reaſons to conchude that it is a Monument. The area in- 
elos d underneath the Quoit is about ſix feet and a half long, and 
four wide, ſo very near is this ſpace to the dimenſions of the human 
body, and every kind of Sarcophagus of the ancients. 

In Cornwall and elſewhere we find many Kift-vaens, (that is, an 
area of the ſize of the body) inclosd by Side Stones pitch'd on 
end, without any ing Stone, theſe certainly once inclofed the 
the Bones of the Dead, though now generally dug up to ſearch for 
money, and what elſe is our Cromleth but a Kiſt-vaen conſiſting of 


larger Side Stones, covered with a ſtill larger and flat one on the top? 

The Supporters therefore, as well as Covering Stone are no more 
than the ſuggeſtion of the common, univerſal ſenſe of mankind, which 
was, firſt, on every fide to fence and furround the dead body from 
the Violences of weather, and from the rage of enemies, and in 
the next place, by the of its conſtruction to do honour to 
the memory of the Dew. 2 6 


r Ibid. 97. 
more 
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more diminutive and regular Cromleh, and call'd Altar-tombs (as I 
apprehend) not from any divine ſervice or facrifice ever intended to 
perform'd upon them, but becauſe they are rais'd from the Earth 
Altars are, near their height, and near their figure. J leave it to 
d, whether the Cromleh might not obtain the name of 

Altar from the fame reſemblance *; it being uſual to think with the 
Fabulous, that our Forefathers much exceeded in proportion the 
race of mankind, and therefore had ſeats or chairs, (as we find 
the Gyants chair ue in 7 2 Tombs, and Wea- 
proportionably larger, than what windled preſent generation 
— any occaſion for. Next, let it be obſerv d, 2 Cromleh's 
are ſometimes found on, and often ſurrounded with Barrows, for the 
hollow of the Kiſtvaen part is as deep as the natural ſurface of the 
hill; and therefore in Cornwall the Cromlths are not plac'd on the 
top of the Barrow as ſome of the Daniſh are. But the Barrow was one 


place of Sepulture. Again, it is juſtly obſerv'd *, 
that a ſmall brook near this kind of Monument, is call'd Rhyd y Bed- 
heu, or the ford of the Graves. In the fame page it is ſaid, that hu- 
man bones and aſhes have been found near them. The names alſo 
of ſome perſons interr'd in them, are recorded, as that of Haraldus, 
(in Wormius pag. 22.*) and that of Bronwen in Wales. Wormius 
mentions a Crypta and a Cromlèh together on one Barrow, (pag. 44.) 
but, for want of an accurate drawing of both, his deſcription is not 
ſufficiently diſtinct; out of the firſt were taken a great many human 
bones, from which he concludes it to have been the burying place of 
ſome illuſtrious family. | 
It is very probable therefore, that the uſe and intent of the Crom- 
Ieh was primarily to diſtinguiſh, and do honour to the dead, and alſo 
to incloſe the dead body, by placing the fupporters, and Covering- 
Stone, ſo as they ſhould ſurround it on all fides. | 
When this Monument is found in the middle of a facred Circus, 
it was the Sepulchre of one of the Chief Prieſts or Druids, 
who preſided iu that diſtrict, or of ſome Prince, a favourite of that 
Order. When the middle of the Circus was already taken up by 
a ſingle Obeliſk which was always as a Symbol of ſome- 
thing divine, and generally worſhipp'd ”, then was the Cromleh 
placed on the edge of that Circle, and perhaps reſpecting a parti- 
» « Ea diſpoſitio eſt (fays Emmius in Warmio i 
pag. 9.) & ut aras referre videantur.” 
* Annot. on Cambden, pag. 810. ; 
* Snorro (in his Hiſtory of King Harald, ch. 45.) pag. 101. 


deſcribes his Tomb ſo, that it muſt needs have » See before on ſingle Stones-eret. Book iii. 
been of the Cromleh kind. © In medio Tumuli chap. ii. 
cular 


« (viz. Barrow) ſepultus eſt Rex Haraldus diſpo- 
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cular region of the Heavens. Princes and great Commanders were 
not only interr d in a Barrow, but had their farther dig- 
nify'd by a Cromleh erected for them. Doubtleſs, it was the deſire 
of many in former times, as it ſtill is, to be buried near the remains 
of an illuſtrious Anceſtor, or Predeceſſor in Office; hence it came that 
the places adjacent to theſe Cromlehs were 1 for burial by relati- 
ons, friends, and ſucceſſours; and hence it is, that ſome Vaults are diſ- 
cover d near theſe Cromlths ; hence in the large Crypta, above from 
Wormius, ſome bones, aſhes, and the Enſigns of military command, 
as ſpears, helmets, and the like ; the 3 body — and re- 

maining (as I ſuſpect) undiſturb d by the after- interments in the Kiſt- 
vaen nm of the Cromlth, but thro' age and moiſture decay d; and ano- 
ther reaſon why they are not, at this time found, may be this, that 
moſt of theſe Monuments have been ranſack d by fooliſh people in 
hopes of finding treaſure. 

That theſe places of burial became afterwards the ſcenes of the Pa- 
rentalia, or where divine honours were pay'd, and facrifices perform'd 
to the Manes of the dead is very reaſonable to believe, but theſe Rites 
muſt have been tranſacted at ſome diſtance from the Cromleh, which 
(as I think, has been ſhewn) could never ſerve for facrifice. © Unica 
« bi viſitur (viz. Ara, i. e. the Cromleh) © maximd ex parte Sepul- 
ce chro impoſita eſſe ſolet, eo fine, ut ibidem in memoriam defuntti quotan- 
« is ſacra peragantur *.” By which words, if he means, that there, 
in that place, near by, that i is, round about the Barrow and Cromleh, 
facrifices were perform d, his opinion is juſt, and the Cromlth might 
be as it were, the ſacred Kibla, to mark the place of aſſembling, 
and to which they were to direct their devotions. 

I muſt not diſmiſs this Article without proper Examples and Fi igures 
given of ſome of thoſe Monuments in Cornwall. 

SECT. v. Five Elevations I have choſen to exhibit here, and four plans, 

Examples. which, as there are ſome peculiarities in each, may, perhaps, ford 
ſome light and m to what goes before, or may poſſibly con- 
tribute, when in the hands of others, towards a much happier ex- 
planation of the deſign of this Monument, than what has hitherto ap- 

d. | * | 

_ Molfra "* the Pariſh of Maderne (Cornwall). there are two Cromlehs; one 

crib'd, at Molfra (Plate XX. Fig. ix.) the other at Lanyon (Pl. XVIII. bo. i.) 
The former is cd exactly on the ſummit of a round bald hill, as 
the word in the Cornu-britiſh. The Cover-ſtone i is nine feet 
eight by 14 feet three inches, reckoning a piece evidently clove, or 
broke off from it, and lying near it. The fupporters are three, five 
feet high, incloſing an Area fix feet eight from Eaſt to Welt, and four 


* Worm. pag. 8. 
feet 
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feet wide, ſo that the length bears due Eaſt and Weſt, has a fide 
Stone to the North, but is open to the South, that Stone being pro- 
bably remov d, or broken into = This Quoit was evidently 
from a Karn or Ledge of Rocks below, about a furlong to 
the North Weſt, in which Karn may be ſeen ſeveral very large flat 
Stones lying on one another horizontally, and ſome thin ones near the 
top, ſeem by their edges to have been rais'd or clove off from 
the Rock underneath by art, as if on purpoſe to form more Crom- 
Ehs; thoſe that did not rife well ſerving for Supporters, and the more 
entire for Quoits, or Covering Stones. The Stone Barrow with 
which this Cromleh is furrounded is not two feet high from the 
general furface, 37 feet three inches in diameter. 
As this Quoit is off from its ancient fituation with one edge reſt- 
ing on the ground, I thought it might permit us fafely to ſearch 
the inclos'd area. In digging, one foot was very black, the natural 
upper foil, we then came to a whitiſh, cinereous-coloured ſtiff clay, 
two inches in depth, then a thin ſtratum of yellow clay mix d with 
gravel, four inches deep; then a flat, black, greafy loom, mix'd in 
and throughout, more or leſs, with the yellow natural clay ten inches 
in depth, under which appeared the hard, natural, ſtony ſtratum 
which lies on the Karn, not mov'd fince the deluge. The pit 
down to the faſt, was 20 inches under the natural hill. Although 
here is not all the diſcovery that might be wiſh'd, yet the following 
truths may be deduc'd from this digging : By the black greaſy loam 
being got down under the two layers of yellow and cinereous clay, 
it appears that a pit was dug in the area of the Kiſt-vaen; that 
ſomething which either was originally, or has fince turn'd black, was 
plac'd in the bottom of the pit. 

The length of the area deſcribed by the of Lanyon Lanyon 
Quoit is ſeven feet, but it does not ſtand Eaſt and Weſt, as at Mal- ©" 
fra, but North and South, as that Monument of Haraldus men- 
tioned by Wormius, pag. 22. There is no Kiſt-vaen, that is, no 
area mark'd out by Side Stones under this Quoit, which is more than 
47 feet in girt, 19 feet long, it's thickneſs in the middle, on the 
Eaſtern edge is 16 inches, at each end not ſo much, but at the Weſt- 
ern edge this Quoit is two feet thick. The two chief ſupporters (A and 
B)do not ftand at right angles with the front line, as in other Crom- 
lehs, but obliquely, being forced from their original poſition, and, as 
I imagine, by the weight of this Quoit, which is alſo fo high that a 
man on horſeback can ftand under it. Under this it I caus'd 
to be ſunk a pit of four feet and half deep, and found it all black 
earth that had been mov d, and ſhould have funk ftill deeper, but 
that. the Gentleman in whoſe ground it is, told me, that a few years 
before, the whole cavity had been (on account of ſome 

i K k dream) 


Senor Crom- On the top of a high 
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reer mary meets, > nas been 
dug no deeper ; that cavity was in the ſhape of a grave, 

72222288 

more than | 

_— — 


fur of the, bu abe de pr te; tho 

N. W. there is a high ſtone about 80 yards 
earth thrown up in digging here, nothing is y 
cluded, there having ppen'd fo many difturbances. By the pit 
being in the ſhape of a grave, and fix feet deep, i not 
ble that a human body was interr d here, and by 
bank, and the many Aifcederly iowes at the Seth end, this Ghouls 
ſcem to have been a burial place for more than one perſon. 

hill about half a mile to the Eaft of Senor 


very large handſome Cromleh, the area in- 


Church-town ſtands a 
clos'd by the ſupporters is i wary 
Molfra, viz. fix feet eight inches, by four feet, and points the ſame 
way, my; Tar and Weſt (Plat. XVHI. Big, m. and iv.). The 
Kiſt-vaen (Plan. 5.) is nearly form d and fenc'd every way, and the 
ſupporter mark d N. 2. in the "Plan, is eight feet ten inches high, 
from the ſurface of the earth in the Riftvaen, to the — 
of the Quoit. The ſide Stones of the Kift-vaen r 
the end Stone form a little N 4.) to the Eaſt, 
two ſtones terminati 
this Kiſt-vaen which is e eight feet, at a medium, under the 
plane of the Quoit is remarkable, there ö nw None tin d, and the 
Stone-barrow 14 yards diameter was heap'd round about it, and 
almoſt reach d the edge of the Quoit, but care taken that no ſtone 
ſhould get into the Repoſitory. This Quoit was brought from a 
Karn about a furlong off which ſtands a little higher than the ſpot 
ne this Karn is another Cromleh 
not ſo large as that here deſcrib'd, nor materially different. 
2 About 500 yards to the South Weſt of Ch un Caſtle, in the 
pariſh of Morvah (C ) ſtands a Cromleh, the ri 
of which being twelve feet and half long, and eleven wide, is ſup- 
ported by three ſtones G0 
a pretty regular Kift-vaeh. IT 
The top of the "Quoit is very convex; ae a low Barrow, or 
Heap of Stones round it as at Moltra. Plate XX. Fig. x. 
Thouph i in theſe Monuments I was not fortunate enough 


to find any Bones, or Urns, yet thoſe, who have lately been employ'd 


* The Ground which has not been mov'd, is call'd in Cornwall the Faſt. 


in 


of the ſame dimenſions as that at 


at right angles. The great depth of 


Stone 
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in the fame enquiries, have had better ſucceſs, anda their Ave 
ties plainly confirm'd the uſe aſſign d to theſe Monuments in the 
|” 9 OO 
night's Louthiana. 
e day to meet with a fallen one (viz. Cromleh) upon 
's ground about two miles from this, by the fide of 
— 4 between the two Druid groves before deſcrib d: 
were broke down with the fall of the incum- 
This (viz. the cavity between the 
40 Stones) his Lordſhip immediately order'd to be carefully dug into, and 
« in the middle, about two feet deep, cover d, and inclos d within broad 
« flat Stones, great part of the Skeleton of a human figure was found, 
« all crowded together within a bed of black greazy earth, as if ori- 
cc ginally inclos d within an Urn. Nr found 
« ſome pieces of clay about the thickneſs of my little finger quite 
« ſolid, and round, as if part of a Rod broke to pieces, which, if 
« really fo, probably r of Bo Mah eihce of 
« the perſon here interr'd. Since my return from Ireland, I receiv'd 
« this farther account from a friend upon the place. Yeſterday I 
„% wad Lads Lianakt bo the ihe Onldke os 
« Bullrichan, (near Dundalk, Louth) where you found the human 
« bones : T 
Br ru of treaſure, and we found them ſtill at work; had 
« got under, and were trying to pull up the large ſquare Stone which 
« ftood on one edge ; they came to another flat Stone, under which 
« they found many large Bones, but we do not yet know whether 
« they be human ”: they rais'd alſo many regular Stones of a con- 
« fiderable length, and the whole place ſeems to have been built 


« up regularly, as well to the three great props, as to 
1 Repoltory for Bones, or whatever was to. be 
“ laid there 


| C HAP. X. 
07 Urn-Burial ; and ſome remarkable Urns found in Cormoall. 


HAT the Britans burnt ets Gan, ad then interr'd the 
Remains in Urns, cannot but appear from the number of 
Barrows and Urns found every -where, and Aſhes mix d with the 
Earth of the Barrows; „ are well a{- 
fured *; "let us therefore proceed to take notice of the moſt remark- 
able circumſtances relating to Urn-Burial in general, a and remarkable 


r 


Wright ? 
es Louthiana. Book iii. pag. 12. 
= tom, v. pag. 194. 
The 
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s defign'd to contain Human Bones were ſometimes of 
Gold *, Silver, Braſs, Marble, or Glaſs, but are generally generally of Pottery 
Ware; | among the barberous nations, of rade faſhion; orte clay, 
and rather ſmoak'd than burnt; but thoſe of the Romans eaſily 
diſtinguiſh'd by their elegant ſhape; materials, and omaments. A 
mong the politer Ancients, when the Urns were carried to be in- 
tomb d in the Barrows-prepar'd for them, they were ſometimes deck d 
with flowers, ribbons, or other gay attire; but the ſtern L 
confin d the Spartan Urns to the more ſober dreſs of Olive and 
tle· If che Barrow could not be immediately credied; the Urn, with 
the Bones in it, was ſecurely laid by, eovere}with —— 

nen or filk; till the was ready. 
SECT.I The place where we Sad den de wniiddecef. the 


Faces where Barrow, - bur there- are ſome which are found — — 


„ and chere the ſecond Um w made-partaker- 
the fame Monument, : but in fuch a manner Oy * 
be offered to the Remains firſt interr d. 
* 9 
for nn to 1 


Kai w bdo, — ; 


"Tov c FUR n 0e Tagov. | 
my laſt 


requeſt, 
Fr Grant me, ye-Gale-with thee intomb d to reſt... 
Says Electra lamenting over the ſuppos d Urn of her brother Oreſtes · a 


sometimes not only one, but two (or more) Urns were depoſited 
round the central and ſometimes a whole family choſe 
to be buried in the fame Barrow ald thas we find many Urns plac'd 
cloſe one to another; Le. ade, whe abu fag hart 
kind that 1 have yet heard of in Cornwall, was that open d by 
Ralph Williams, yeoman, in the tenement of Chikarn (St. Juſt, 
Penwith) where (A. DB. 1733.) in removing a Barraw was diſcover d 
a. great number of Urns, and as they a nearer the center, 
a ſtone ſquare cheſt, or cdl, fd underfoot', in which was alſo 


» Patrochus's was of Gold. i nl. 253. St. Auftle Barrows, Cornwall. | 
Corinzeus's of Braſs. En. vi. ver. 226. A Glaſs * Sophocles. Electra. AR. iv. Scene i. 


n |. 1, of n (fince the Death of 


a a W.) by his re Tha which 
| * Dr, Willa bak Tra: 17 1740. of the ——— — =. 
N 
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found an Urn; finely cary'd, and full of human Bones: As well as 
could be remember'd (at the time when I had this relation from him, 
which was four years after the diſcovery) there were about 50 Urns 
which ſurrounded the central and principal one, which alone, be- 
cauſe it ap carry d home to his Houſe, 


pear'd to be neatly carv'd, he 
the reft (all which had ſome remains of Bones and Earth in them) 
were thrown away and broke, as of no conſequence. 

That theſe Urns might be guarded from the weight above, and 
y found in ſuch little Cells of Stone- 
| they are inclos'd with greater neatneſs and ſe- 
curity, eſpecially when depoſited by the more cultivated nations : 

Urns are generally found ſtanding ere& on their bottom, and co- 
ver d with a flat Stone, or Tyle; but ſometimes they are themſelves 
a covering to what they contain, being found plac'd with their mouths 
downwards, as were the Urns at Trelowarren, (Chap. viii. p. 202.) and 
a remarkable one (Pl. XVI. Fig. v.) found in Gwythian Pariſh, Corn- 
wall, where in May 1741, about half a mile to the South Weſt of 
the Church-town, the ſea having waſh'd away a piece of the 
Cliff, diſcover'd about three feet under the common furface of the 
Land a ſmall cavity about 20 inches wide, and as much high, fac'd, 
and cover'd with Stone ; the bottom was of one flat Stone, and upon 
it was plac'd an Urn with it's mouth downwards, full of human bones, 
of which the vertebræ were very diſtinct. Round about the Urn was 
found a quantity of ſmall Duſt or Earth, which had all the appearances 
of human Aſhes, and fill d the lower part of the cavity about four 
inches high from the bottom. This Monument will ſhew, that the 
Ancients took different ways to ſecure the remains of their friends. 
Here, the bones being plac'd in the Urn, and ſecur d therein with clay, 
earth, or fat*; the Urn was inverted and plac'd in it's cell with it's 
mouth downwards, a method of proceeding which they thought might 
prevent the moiſture of the ground above from ſuddenly rotting the 
bones, and in caſe of any accidental failing of the coverture might 
reſiſt the weight with greater ſtrength, than if the Urn were plac'd on 
it's bottom ; but there was here another caution obſerv'd, which is, 
that when the Urn was thus plac'd on it's mouth, the aſhes of the 
human body ſeem to have been collected and plac'd round the Urn, 
filling the cavity to ſuch an height, that the mouth of the Urn ſtood, 
about four inches deep in theſe aſhes. This body was well burnt, which 
is a mark of dignity in the deceas'd as we ſhall ſee by and by, and as 
the bones of ſome bodies which have not und 


ergone ſo much fire are 
found round the Urn in ſome ſo here the aſhes were lay d 


round the Urn which inclos d the bones, for the ſame reaſon, namely, 
becauſe both the bones and aſhes belong d to the ſame perſon. 


© Such a one was the Urn found at Kerris, and the there will be a particular account given hereafter. 
Urn found in Golbadnek Barrow, of both which lib. iv. ch. ii. > See Hom, Iliad paſſim. 
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SECT.Il. In theſe Urns the friends, or relations of the deceaſed thought 
Bones how their duty to lay up the collected bones as free from filth and pollution 
as the nature of mortality will permit. The larger bones of the bo- 
| dy were burnt again and again, till they were reduced to the fmal- 

= left ſhreds, and till all the bones, both great and ſmall, could eaſily 
be crowded into ſo narrow a xr, wt as that of an Urn: this was 
the general way of proceeding, for no bones are found ſcatter'd in 
the 1 Foil the bones were thus reduc'd they were laid in 

| the Urn, and the aſhes which the Urn would not contain were fpread 
about it, and cover'd by the Barrow. But we find that the fires 
were not always ſo well attended, nor continued enough to confume 
the greater bones, for in the middle of the Barrow at Trelowarren, 
(mention'd p. 202. before) we find bones of all kinds and fizes, which 
ſeems to have been the reafon that they were plac'd in a Cell, as 
being too large for an Urn, but adjoining to this Cell we find two 
Urns (one on either fide) full of bones, which being certainly laid 
there after the Cell was made, in the middle, ſhew that the bones 
of them were better burnt, and reduc'd fmall enough to be' inclos'd 
in Urns. 

Sometimes they inclos'd what was well burnt in an Urn, and what 

was not fo, in a Cell round the Urn; for in the year 1716, a far- 
mer of the village of Men, near the Land's End, Cornwall, having 
removed (in order to cleave it for building) a flat Stone ſeven feet 
long, and fix wide, diſcover d a 1 underneath it, at each end of 
which was a Stone two feet long, and on each fide a Stone four feet 
long. In the middle of this ſquare cavity was an Urn full of black 
Earth, and round the Urn very large human bones not plac'd in their 
natural Order, but irregularly mix'd. In theſe inſtances it appears, 
that the antient Corniſh-Britans were not always fo religiouſly punc- 
tual in confuming the larger bones of the body, as others of the An- 
cients thought themſelves oblig'd to be. 
Whilſt we are treating of the diſpoſal of the bones, it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that in fome Sepulchres are found bones much lar- 
ger than thoſe of the human body, which are therefore by the vul- 
gar thought to be the Remains of Giants; but they are more likely 
the bones of horſes, which, as well as arms, were thrown into the 
funeral pile, and thought as abſolutely neceffary (for thoſe who were 
Soldiers) in the next life, as they had been in this; and fo honour- 
able was it accounted to have the horſe interr'd with them, that 
(as Keyſler obſerves, pag. 169.) none but the Equites had a right 
to this honour, the Foot-Soldiers were not allowed it. | 

The bones being laid in the Urn were cover'd ſometimes with 
earth preſs d in cloſe, whence it comes to paſs, that in ſome Urns 
we find the roots of graſs; in other Uras the bones ſeem to have 

been 
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OF URN BURIAL. „ 
been cemented by ſtrong mortar, to prevent the impure mixture, and 
keep out the air and moiſture ; but the moſt ancient and effectual 
way was to cover the bones with the fat of beaſts, the oil of which, the 
bones, hot from the embers, ſtrongly imbib'd, and became thereby much 
better guarded againſt fucceſſive drought and moiſture, than by any 
other method then known. Achilles therefore orders his attendants 
to cover the bones of Patroclus with a double coat of fat out of his 
tenderneſs for the remains of his friend. 


Beſides human bones it was uſual among the politer nations to SECT. II. 


incloſe in the fame Urn, lamps, lachrymatories (fuch ſmall vials as 
were fill d with purchas'd tears) and other utenſils of mourning, which 
had attended the funeral. Sometimes the furniture of the toilet ac- 
eompanied the Matron to her grave; combs, inlaid boxes, nippers, 
ſome favourite jewel or bracelet were thrown into the Urn, as of 
no farther uſe when the lady was to dreſs no more; others choſe to 
throw in a little deity in Agate, Amber ', or l. In ſome Urns 
are found Coins, kindly inſerted for the ſatisfaction of poſterity, being 
of the age nearly in which the body was interr'd. In others are found 
veſſels of oyl, aromatick liquors, or vinous ſpirits -. The Helmet, 
Sword, or Spear, were uſually thrown into the funeral pile of the Sol- 
dier. It was a very antient cuſtom for a ſoldier to be thus accompa- 
ny'd, whether the body was interr'd without burning, or burnt, and 
the aſhes plac'd in an Urn. If the body was not burnt, the ſword is 
found entire, and was uſually plac'd under the head, a cuſtom record- 
ed by the Prophet Ezekiel, chap. xxiii. 27. ( They ſhall not lye with 
« the mighty that are fallen of the uncircumcis'd, who are gone down 
« to hell with their weapons of war, and have lay d their ſwords un- 
« der their heads.” But if the body was burnt, we can't expect to 
find the Sword, Helmet, or Javelin, entire, they were either melted, 
or cruſh'd, and broke in the fallings of the funeral fabrick, undermin'd 
by the fire, or purpoſely broke before thrown into the funeral pile, 
that ſome piece, after it had gone thro the ſame fire with it's maſter, 
might be inſerted in the Urn, or that the pieces might be ſtrew'd 
round about it in the Barrow, to give notice to all who ſhould dig, 
that the remains of a ſoldier lay there, and were not to be violat- 
ed ; and theſe are the reaſons that we find only ſmall pieces of theſe 
weapons in Sepulchres where the bodies had been burnt. Several bits 
of braſs were found among the bones in the Men Sepulchre *, and the 
perſon who found the Urn ſhew'd me the point of a ſword of braſs 
found at the fame time and place: ſome thin bits of braſs I had alſo 


1 Il. xxiii. ver. 243. for it will hardly come on a man's hand: the gold 
= A beautiful bracelet of gold, about three in- was of the fineſt fort. 
ches broad, but exceſſively thin, was lately found Bron of the Farneſe Urn. Hydriot. p. 23. 
in a brown earthen Urn under a Stone Barrow in Brown ib. 33. Kenn. Paroch. Antiquit. p. 23. 
Ireland. By the ſize it ſhould be a lady's bracelet, * Fas jones. 
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Various Con- 
tents of Urns 
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SECT. IV. 
Some bones 


more burnt 
than others 
and why. 


ſay, that their Relicks ſhould be but half burnt, and 
trefaction, the moſt dreaded of all 
Nero was more afraid than of death itſelf . But it was otherwiſe, 


friends, call'd jointly for all the ritual O 
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out of the Trelowarren Barrow, which I take to have been parts of 4 
ſword. 

In ſome Urns have been diſcover'd thin plates of braſs, remainders, 
either of ſwords, or ſome neat implements to a deceas'd 
Artiſt, and theſe, which is very remarkable, are half-melted ; which 
aſt circumſtance ſoeming to be an evidence, that fuch Urns contan' 
the remains of ſome of quality *; we will examine a little into, 
hank as we thl ids bn th page 222. to take notice 
of the different degrees of burning which our Corniſh remains of mor- 

have 
— piles of perſons of rank, 
and character were better contriv'd, the materials greater in quantity, 
and of the moſt combuſtible kind, the fares better tended, and con- 
ſequently more vi than when of lower ci 
or impious lives were to be burnt. It is no wonder, then, that the 
bones of the vulgar, of deteſted Tyrants, fuch as Tiberius, (whoſe 
body was to be but half burnt ·) or of thoſe who dy d by peſtilence, 
whoſe piles were erected in haſte, and but little care taken whether 
their burnings were ly compleated or not; it is no wonder, I 
d to 
„„ 


where the 


quality of the deceas d, and the love of their ſurviving 


blequies to be moſt minutely 

perform'd ; here all imaginable care was taken by the friends, that 
the Fire ſhould be kept in full force, till the fleſh was quite conſum d, 
„ and few, fit to take their place in the 
pointed Urn. The fiercenefs of fuch firong Fires melted the Sward- 
Blades, Spear Heads, Spurs, and other Enſigns of War or Art; and 
therefore where theſe evidences of ſuch intenſe Fires are found, it 
may be fairly concluded, that the . 
ſome conſiderable On the other hand, if a grea 
Bones remain d unconſum d, it may be inferr d, 3 te per 
ve 


ſon interr'd was of common ordinary circumſtance, or, what may 

hin wether matelits the eh, tht te Subd ns tt ied 
during the alarms of war, when they had not fufficient time to ſuper- 
intend the burning; for by the bits of Braſs, and piece of a Sword found 
at Trelowarren, and alſo at Men, there muſt have been Soldiers bury'd 
in both Sepulchres, tho' ſo many Bones remain'd entire. However, 
in all countries, where ing of the dead obtain d, it was account- 
ed very unhappy for the deceas'd, not to have every part of his body 


* As Sir T. Brown very Ern. ton. in Tiber. not. Caſaubon. 
. To whom aſſents 517 » Sueton—Brown 38. 
| * Vein amphtearsfenafladn.” Sue- Ann., Hom. 
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(except a few Bones, which, becauſe they were ſo much burnt, were 
generally call d aſhes) convey'd into the etherial Regions by the aſ- 

-nding flame; and it is this general ſentiment of the Ancients, to 
wit, that the body ſhould be thoroughly confum'd by the funeral 
Fires, which is convey'd to us by Homer in the following beautiful 
Epiſode. 

"When Patroclus's body was burning, Achilles perceiv'd the Fire 
to burn faint and languid : immediately he ſuſpends his addreſſes to 
the Manes of his departed friend, retir'd a little from the pile ; from 
an exulting Hero became a ſubmiſſive ſupplicant; offer d up his 
Prayers, and pour'd his libations to Boreas 'and Zephyr ; and having 
vow'd proper Sacrifices, beſeeches them to come without delay, to rouſe 
and fan the Fire, that it might confume the dead body of his dear Pa- 
trochus : in fine, left the prayers of a mortal ſhould prove ineffectual 
in an affair ſo eſſential to the honour and happineſs of the deceas'd, 
Iris, from the Gods, ſeeing the diſtreſs of Achilles, haſts away to ſol- 
licit the Winds; they come, and blow the fire, and the body is burnt. 


C HAP. XI. 
Of the Reck-Baſons. 


N Cornwall there are Monuments of a very fingular kind, which 
have hitherto eſcap'd the notice of Travellers; and, tho' elſewhere 
in Britain, doubtleſs, as well as here, in like fituations, have never 
been. remark'd upon (as far as I can learn) by any Writer ; they are 
Hollows, or artificial Baſons, funk into the furface of the Rocks. 

The firſt I met with of this kind were thoſe cut into a 
large groupe of Rocks, in the tenement of Boſworlas, in the 
Three of them may be ſeen Plate XVII. Fig. vii. D, E, F. p. 207. 

There are many more Hollows of the fame kind on this Karn, and 
in the tops of ſeveral ſeparate large Rocks, which are ſcatter'd in the 
Valley beneath, there are more, and ſome have one ſingle Baſon on 
their higheſt part. 

In the higher part of a Tenement call'd Karn-Lthou, in the pariſh 
of Tiwidnek, are many large flat Rocks. Many Baſons there are cut 
into the tops of theſe Rocks, which have no communication with one 
another, (as before at Boſworlas) nor any chanel to diſcharge what- 
ever it was that they were defign'd to contain : theſe are of ſeveral 
fizes, but of no particular Figure. 

On the top of a large Quoit here (PI. IX. fig. iii. p. x65.) is one Baſon, 
which has ſeveral little ones round it, communicating what moiſture 


* ad xxiii. ver. 192, &c. 
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out of the Trelowarren Barrow, which I take to have been parts of 4 
ſword. 
In ſome Urns have been diſcover'd thin plates of braſs, remainders, 
either of ſwords, or ſome neat im to a deceas'd 
Artiſt, and theſe, which is very remarkable, are half-melted ; which 
laſt circumſlance ſeeming to be an evidence, that ſuch Urns contain'd 
the remains of ſome perſon of quality *; we will examine a little into, 
eſpecially, as we had reaſon in the page 222. to take notice 
of the different degrees of burning which our Corniſh remains of mor- 
have 
— piles of perſons of rank, 
„ 
and of the moſt combuſtible kind, the fires better tended, and con- 
ſequently more vigorous, than when perſons of lower circumſtances, 
or impious lives were to be burnt. It is no wonder, then, that the 
bones of the vulgar, of deteſted Tyrants, fuch as Tiberius, (whoſe 
body was to be but half burnt · oof tk who ee ple 
whoſe piles were erected in haſte, and but little care taken wheth 
their burnings were ly compleated or not; it is no wonder, 1 
ſay, that their Relicks ſhould be but half burnt, and expos d to pu- 
trefaction, the moſt dreaded of all Cataſtrophes; a fate, of which 
Nero was more afraid than of death itſelf . But it was otherwiſe, 
where the quality of the deceas'd, and the love of their ſurviving 
friends, call'd jointly for all the ritual Obſequies to be moſt minutely 
perform'd ; here all imaginable care was taken by the friends, that 
the Fire ſhould be kept in full force, till the fleſh was quite conſum d, 
and the bones blanch'd fair *, and few, fit to take their place in the 
appointed Urn. The fierceneſs of fuch ſtrong Fires melted the Sword- 
Blades, Spear Heads, Spurs, and other of War or Art; and 
therefore where theſe evidences of ſuch intenſe Fires are found, it 
may be fairly concluded, that the intomb'd remains, were thoſe of 
ſome conſiderable , On the other hand, if a great quantity of 
Bones remain'd unconſum'd, it may be inferr'd, either that the 
ſon interr'd was of common ordinary circumſtance, or, what may - 
been more probably the cake, that the funeral was perform in hafle 
during the alarms of war, when they had not ſufficient time to ſuper- 
intend the burning; for by the bits of Braſs, and piece of a Sword found 
at Trelowarren, and alſo at Men, there muſt have been Soldiers bury'd 
in both Sepulchres, tho ſo many Bones remain'd entire. However, 
in all countries, where ing of the dead obtain'd, it was account- 
r not to have every part of his body 


* As Sir T. — iciouſly ſuppoſes ib. ton. in Tiber. not. Caſaubon. 
37. To whom aſſents Keyſler, pag. 517. ? Sueton—Brown 38. 
Et in amphitheatro ſemiuſtulandum.” Sue- Ae wa, Hom. 
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(except a few Bones, which, becauſe they were ſo much burnt, were 
generally call'd aſhes) convey'd into the etherial Regions by the aſ- 
cending flame; and it is this general ſentiment of the Ancients, to 
wit, that the body ſhould be thoroughly confum'd by the funeral 
Fires, which is convey'd to us by Homer in the following beautiful 
Epiſode. 

When Patroclus's body was burning, Achilles perceiv'd the Fire 
to burn faint and languid: immediately he ſuſpends his addreſſes to 
the Manes of his departed friend, retir'd a little from the pile ; from 
an exulting Hero became a ſubmiſſive ſupplicant; offer d up his 
Prayers, and pour'd his hbations to Boreas and Zephyr; and having 
vow'd proper Sacrifices, beſeeches them to come without delay, to rouſe 
and fan the Fire, that it might confume the dead body of his dear Pa- 
troclus: in fine, left the prayers of a mortal ſhould prove ineffectual 
in an affair ſo eſſential to the honour and happineſs of the deceas'd, 
Iris, from the Gods, ſeeing the diſtreſs of Achilles, haſts away to ſol- 
licit the Winds; they come, and blow the fire, and the body is burnt. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Rack-Baſons. 


N Cornwall there are Monuments of a very fingular kind, which 
have hitherto eſcap'd the notice of Travellers ; and, tho' elſewhere 
in Britain, doubtleſs, as well as here, in like fituations, have never 
been remark'd upon (as far as I can learn) by any Writer; they are 
Hollows, or artificial Baſons, funk into the furface of the Rocks. 

The firſt I met with of this kind were thoſe cut into a Karn, or SECT. I. 
large groupe of Rocks, in the tenement of Boſworlas, in the year 1737. 1 
Three of them may be ſeen Plate XVII. Fig. vii. D, E, F. p. 207, 

There are many more Hollows of the ſame kind on this Karn, and 
in the tops of ſeveral ſeparate large Rocks, which are ſcatter d in the 
Valley beneath, there are more, and ſome have one ſingle Baſon on 
their higheſt part. | 

In the higher part of a Tenement call'd Karn-Lthou, in the pariſh 
of Tiwidnek, are many large flat Rocks. Many Baſons there are cut, 
into the tops of theſe Rocks, which have no communication with one 
another, (as before at Boſworlas) nor any chanel to diſcharge what- 
ever it was that they were defign'd to contain : theſe are of ſeveral 
ſizes, but of no particular Figure. DE 

On the top of a large Quoit here (Pl. IX. fig. iii. p. 165.) is one Baſon, 

which has ſeveral little ones round it, communicating what moiſture 


* Hiad xxiii. ver. 192, &c. 
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SECT. I. 


Properties 
obſervable. 


Two Sorts, 
ſome have 
Lips, ſome 


Wherefound Theſe Baſons are 
tops of the moſt confpicuous Karns, 
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they collect to this principal Reſervoir, which is triangular 


7 long, is funk on the extremity 


, about z feet 
of the Rock, having only a brim 


left round the edge to confine the contents, and oblige it to diſcharge 
them thro one lip, lying to the South. 
Round Arthur's Bed, on a rocky Tor in the Pariſh of North-hill, 


there are many, which the country 
which he us'd to feed his Dogs. 
whatever is 


people call Arthur's Troughs, 
Near by alſo, is Arthur's Hall, and 
great, arid the uſe and Author unknown, is attributed to 


Arthur : the dimenſions, ſhape, and diftance of theſe Rock-baſons, 
may be ſeen Plate XVII. Fig. vi. A, B, C. pag. 207. 


I have an account of ſome of the fame kind found in Wales, where, 


I doubt not, but upon proper enquiry, more will appear; and I think 


we muſt underſtand a paſſage 
of works of the fame kind. 


of Leland's Itin. (vol. i. pag. 59.) 
I have obſerv'd fo many of theſe 


Baſons in other Karns here in Cornwall, that 1 may venture to 


fay, there was 
Weſtern parts 


of Rocks in theſe 


any confiderable 
which had not more or leſs of them; but no 


where perhaps are they to be found in 
ſhape, fize, and fituation, than on the top of Karn-bre-hill in the 


Pariſh of Illogan. 


greater number, or variety of 


explain theſe Mo- 


Since no author has mention'd, or attempted 
numents, let us ſee what light and aſſiſtance their ſhape and 
expoſition, number, and place, confider'd 
toms and known Rites of Antiquity may afford us in this untrod- 


den 


together with the cuſ- 


path. 
Of theſe Baſons there are two ſorts; ſome have lips or chanels 


to them, others have none : and therefore as thoſe lips are manifeſtly 


the works of defign, 


not of accident, thoſe that have fo material a 


difference muſt needs have been intended for a different uſe; and yet 
both theſe ſorts ſeem to be the works of the fame people, for there 
is a multitude of theſe Bafons which have no lips or outlets, as well 
as thoſe which have, to be feen in Karn-bre-hill, as well as elſe- 


rocks 


where, on conti 


the 


generally found on the higheſt hills," ſpread on 
very numerous in ſome pla- 
none at all, tis 


ces, and where we find few of them, and perhaps 


in all Hkelyhood to the many rocks w 


owing, 
and carried off for building *. 


* «© On the farther ripe of Elwy, a three 
cc four miles above St. Afaphes is | 
„ caullid Kereg the tylluaine, i. e. the Rok with 
« hole Stones, &c. There is i 
„ of Llanſannan in the fide of 
e place wher ther be 24 hole ſtones or places in 
« a roundel for men to ſitte in, but ſum leſſe and 
<< ſum bigger, cutte oute of the mayne Rok by 
«© manne's hand, and there children and young 


hich have been clove, 


cc. men cumming to: feek their catelle uſe to ſitte 


« and play. Sum call it the rounde table. Kiddes 
“ uſe ther communely to play and flip from ſete 


apparently the caſe at St. Michael's 
Mount, where and at Boſcawen Ros, and elſewhere, 
ts of them, but not many in propor- 
ining Karns, are found. 


60 to ſete.” 


ſtill remaining 
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On ſome ſingle rocks, as we deſcend the hill at Boſworlas, we 
find a few ſingle Baſons, but they are ſmall. 

They are never on the fides of Rocks, (unleſs diſplac d by vio- 
lence) but always on the top, their openings horizontally facing the 
They are often found on the tops of Logan, or Rocking Ston 
oleic they, as well as thoſe, ſhould ſeem to have — affivity 
to, and to be in their ſeveral kinds ſubſervient (tho in different ways) 
to the ſame ſuperſtition. 

Some are found funk into thin flat ſtones, but they are oftner 
work'd into more ſubſtantial and maſſive Rocks. 


The ſhape of theſe Baſons is not uniform, ſome are quite irregu- Their ſhape 


lar, ſome oval, and ſome are exactly citculat : one I meaſured at 
Katn-bre is a very regular Ellipfis, and is already taken notice of, 


Wits 
heir do not converge in the top as a jar or hogſhead, 
but rather ſpread and widen, as if to expoſe it's heflow as much as 
poſſible to the ſkies. | 

Some have little falls into a larger Baſon, which receives their tri- 
bute, and detaitis it, having no Outlet. 

Other large ones intermix'd with little ones have paſſages from one 

to another, and by ſucceſſive falls unititig, tranſmit what they receive 
into one common Baſon which has a drain to it, that ſerves itſelf, 
and all the Baſons above it. 
The floot of theſe Baſons (if I may fo call it) is generally funk to 
4 horizontal level, or at leaſt ſhelving, fo as that whatever falls into 
it, may run off into the next Baſon then into a third, and fo on; this 
I have obſery'd, more eſpecially in the works of this kind which have 
moſt art, and are moſt finifh'd, but in others which favour leſs of 
workmanſhip, the bottom is not ſo exactly levell d. 

The Lips do not all point in the fame direction, ſome tending to 
the South, ſome to the Weſt, others to the North, and others again 
to the intermediate points of the Compaſs, by which it ſeems as if 
the Makers had been determin'd in this particular, not by any my- 
ſtical veneration for one region of the Heavens more than another, 
bur by the ſhape and inclination of the Rock, and the moſt eaſy, 
and convenient Outlet. 

The ſize of them is as different as their ſhape, they are form d $ize. 
from ſix feet to a few inches diameter: in Boſworlas the vulgar cal! 
the largeſt, which is circular and fix feet diameter, the Giant's 
Chair (Plate XVII. Fig. vii. F.) and in the great Rock at Boſa- 
varn juſt by, there is another of the ſame kind, which goes by 
the fame name, the common people here attributing all thoſe works 

which 


SECT. m. Many uſes may ſuggeſt themſelves to the 
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which have ſomething vaſt in them, us they do in other places, to 


Giants 
imaginations of the cu- 


For what uſe rious from the deſcription of theſe new, and hitherto unmention d 


They are not 
fit. 


Monuments; and indeed, their uſes not being ſettled by any author, 
will priviledge every one to give his opinion freely concerning them. 
In order therefore to obviate ſome prepoſeſſions, and prevent the 
mind from reſting ſo far on eſs ſuppoſitions as may make it 
more difficult to embrace the truth, I ſhall firſt confider (by com- 
parirg and recurring to the foregoing properties of theſe Baſons) 

What, in all probability, cannot have been the deſign of them, 
and then ſubmit to the reader a conjecture or two ks = 
intended uſe of them, drawn from their ſhape, ſtructure, number, 

and fituation, and conformable to ſome univerſal principles and 
tenets of the ancients. 

Some may perhaps imagine that they were deſign d to prepare and 
dry falt in for human uſe, (becauſe, on the ſea ſhore in Cornwall, 
we find little hollows in the rocks ſpread with the whiteſt ſea falt) but 
theſe Baſons are found in great plenty many miles diſtant from the ſea. 

Diodorus Sic. (lib. iii. chap. 1.) informs us that the men employ'd 
about the gold mines in Ethiopia take a piece of the Rock, (viz. of 
8 with its um) of ſuch a certain 
quantity, and pound it in a ſtone mortar till it be as ſmall as vetch: 
and the ancient Tinners had certainly the ſame cuſtom of 
in Stone-troughs their Tin-ore, before ſtamping-mills were found 
out : it may therefore be imagin'd, that theſe Baſons were intended 
for ſo many troughs to pound their Tin-ore in, eſpecially if no fuch 
Monument occurs in other parts of this iſland; but there are many 
— to this uſe of theſe Baſons. Firſt, theſe Baſons are on the 

ps of hills, whereas the ancient workings for Tin were al 
in an by way of ftream-work, or waſhing (by the help of adja- 
cent rivers) the Tin brought down from the hills by the deluge, and 
violent rains. Theſe baſons are generally far from water, which 
every one knows is of abſolute neceſſity to promote the pulverizing 
any ſtubborn, obdurate ſtones, as our Tin-ores generally are. In 
the next place, it may be obſerv'd, that if theſe Baſons had been 
much ar phi Tin, they would be all concave at the bot- 
tom; but what is more convincing ſtill, is, that many of the Baſons 
are found on fuch high, 2 inacceſſible Rocks, that people 
muſt have been very ſimple indeed to have made them there, when 


The reader might juſtly think me too minute made of theſe ſeveral properties, yet, being ſo par- 
and circumſtantial in the deſcription of theſe, ticularly deſcrib'd, they may Zan bagy 4 
ſeemingly ſo trifling, peculiarities ; but he is de- lead ſome one (more thr in his conjectures) to 
ſir d to conſider, that in caſe the Author ſhould be diſcover the true and real uſe of theſe Monu- 
EE application which he has ments. t 
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they had ſo weighty a ſubſtance to manufacture by their means, and 
muſt have lifted up, and let down both the Tin and themſelves with 

It may with more reaſon be thought that theſe Monuments were 
intended ſome way or other for the purpoſes of Religion, than of Me- 
chanicks ; and according to our propos d method we will firſt ſhew 
what religious Uſe they ſeem not to have been intended for. Firſt, 
they are evidently too ſhallow and irregular, and too cloſe together to 
have receiv'd Obeliſks, or Stone Deities erected in them. 

Neither do they ſeem to have been defign'd for Altars, either of 
Sacrifice, or Libation, or Holy Fires. 8 

The Ancients indeed ſacrific d on Rocks, but the Rocks of which 
we are diſcourſing, have their ſurfaces ſcoop'd out in ſuch a manner 
as no Altar extant, or on record, ever ſhew'd the like: Altars of 20 
feet high, and more (for ſo high are ſome of our Rock-Baſons) with- 
out any eaſier acceſs than climbing from Rock to Rock, are no where 
to be found. If they were deſign d for a whole Burnt-facrifice, how 

ſhould the Victim, or the neceſſary fuel without great labour be drawn 
up to the top of the Altar? How ſhould the Fire be properly attend- 
ed, nouriſh'd, and continued in fo high a ſituation as that of the 
Mountainous Rock at Karn-bre *? To what purpoſe the ſmall Baſons 
round that capacious Urn, which ſtood on the top of this Rock, of 
three feet diameter, and one foot deep, beforemention'd pag. 113. 

If they were for Altars, why fuch communications, as if to drain 
away thro' one common paſſage, ſomething not commonly found in 

the Element of Fire? Why ſuch thin and artful partitions, as we ſee 
in ſome of them betwixt the ſeveral Baſons ? If theſe were all for Al- 
tars, and offerings made by Fire, why ſhould they not be all of one 
ſtructure? Why have ſome Lips, and others never deſign'd to have 
any? Or, indecd, for the uſes of Fire, what needed the ſurface of 
Rocks to be any more than meerly plan'd and levell'd ? Why ſuch 

| hollows at the bottom of the Fire-place, as muſt have been retentive 
of water, and therefore in a great meaſure weaken, if not wholly de- 
feat all Ignition ? This would evidently be the caſe with thoſe Ba- 
ſons which had no Lips, and thoſe which had, would paſs away the 
holy aſhes upon every ſhower. In the laſt place, it may be obſerv'd, 
that ſome of theſe Baſons are ſunk into thin flat Stones, ſome not ten 
inches thick -; which Stones could not long reſiſt the fretting power 
of Fire, but muſt crack and fly to pieces with intenſe heat. If it be 
furmis'd, that theſe hollows may be the natural conſequences, and 
were all fretted into the Stones by the power of the Fire, let it be 
conſider d, that they would then be without all regular form, none 


„As Balaam Numb. xxiii. 9,—Gideon, Map Pl. V. Fig. F. p. 114. * As I ob- 
vi. 20.—Manoah, ib. xiii. 19. * vd in a flat Stone at Michael's Mount. 


Nnan would 


SECT. IV. 
Purifications 
by Water, 


frequent and 
very ancient. 


JewiſhRites, 


— 
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would be Circles, nor Ellipſes, there would be no perpendicular ſides, 
nor thin partitions, nor plainly deſign d communications, nor ſmall, and 
artfully plac'd mouths, all which muſt be the confeſs d properties of 
theſe Monuments. Theſe are the difficulties, which, till they are an- 
fwer'd and remov'd, muft prevent our thinking, that the Rock-Baſons 
were defign'd for Altars of Sacrifice, or Holy Fires. 

general uſe than 


Theſe Veſſels before us muſt have been of more 
either, for Libations of Blood, or, I may add, of Wine, Hony, or Oil; 
becauſe, for ſuch uſes are too many, and too large. 

Having now fhewn what uſes the ſeveral properties of theſe Baſons 
will not permit us to aſcribe unto them, it will un ſeem ſtill 
more difficult to aſſign the real uſe, intent, and deſign of them; the 
candid Reader will, therefore, pardon the following conjectures, altho 


he may not a of them. 7: 
Among all the Pagan Superftitions there was any one more 
anciently, and more uni y adopted, than that of Luftration and 


purifications by water. The Ancients thought that the Soul itſelf 
was defil'd by the impurity of the body, and therefore much care 
was taken of this outward purity : by frequent ſprinklings and waſh- 
ings, they had perſuaded themſelves that all Sins were to be cancell'd, 
but without 'em no was to be obtain'd, and befides the Rites 
i for every private individual frailty, they never approach d the 
Sacrifice, of enter d their place of Worſhip, or lay down to their feſti- 
val entertainments, nor withdrew from battle, nor initiated their Mo- 
viciates, nor inaugurated their Princes, or Prieft, nor proceeded to 
their magick enquiries, nor, in ſhort, engag'd in any part of their end- 
leſs Superftition, without either total or partial Waſhi 

There is no jon but theſe Rites of waſhing are as ancient as 
the inftitution of the Mofaical Law ; but many of the learned carry 
their original much higher, and confidering how every Gentile nation, 
tho divided into the extremities of the globe, had the fame cuſtoms 
of ing, think them as ancient as the Flood of Noah, and diſ- 
pers d with mankind from Babel. This Rite, indeed, by it's great 
{implicity, ſhews it's early date, and tho the purifications of Waſh- 
ing, were, in many cafes, enjoin'd the Jews by God; yet, does it not 
follow, but that they might be much ancienter than the Law, and 
might probably be inſerted in the Levitical Ordinances by God, that 
the Jews (impatient always of reſtraint) might not think themſelves 
arbitrarily debarr'd of any innocent Rites, which the reſt of the world 


x Porphyr. de Abſtin“. Ab. ii. — Spencer de L. Lib. ii. Sect. xx. Spencer (ib. rog9.) thinks theſe 
Hebr. pag. 1177. | Rites as old as the Age immediately following the 
= Tt was the general opinion of the Antients, Flood. — « Hanc Ablutionem arbitror fuiffe inter 
that the Earth was purify'd by the Waters of the © Inftituta vetera orta poſt magnum Diluvium 
Flood, (Spenc. ib. 713.) Primum inter Sacra © in memoria aqui purgati Mundi.” Grot. ad 

yea water Lt. it Porphyrius de Abſt,” Matt. iii. 6. 
ſo 


; 
; 
, 
S 
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ſo. univerſally embrac'd, and deriv'd from fo high a fountain as the 

reſtoration of mankind : the Jews us'd not only Ablutions, but Liba- 

tions alſo in the moſt early ages, after their Migration from Egypt. 

It is ſuppos d by ſome *, that as the Jews were not preſcrib'd the uſe Not borrow- 

of theſe Libations, and yet us d them, they muſt have borrow'd them Gal, 

from the Heathens, n and tho Wa- 

ter-libation is no where ordain d in the Levitical Law, yet this I take 

to be one proof of it's Antiquity, and not of it's being deriv'd from 

the Gentiles; for the Jews might practice it as one of thoſe Rites, 

_ being founded on the general ſenſe of mankind, needed not to 
republiſh'd, and it is recorded as a piece of worſhip perform'd un- 

> y 4 eye, and therefore, it may be preſum d, not without the appro- 

bation of that ſtrict Governour, 3 « The Children of Iſrael 

« gather d together unto Mizpeh *, and drew water, and pour'd it 

« out before the Lord; which it is not likely that Samuel would 

have ſuffer d; at a time too, when the people were to humble them- 

ſelves for too colninal a commerce already carry'd on with the Gen- 

tile Worſhip ; neither is it probable, that David (who was a man af- 

ter God's own heart, more eſpecially on account of his avoiding ev 

part of Idolatry and Superſtition) would have perform d this fame Rite 

of Water-libation ', if it were no better authoriz'd to him than from 

the of tha. Heathens. The Jews practiſing, therefore, this 

Rite, without the Ordainment of God, 5 woof of it's Anti- 

quity, and it's being deriv'd (not from the Gentiles to the Jews, but) 

from the univerſal ſenſe of mankind. 

It muſt however be acknowledg'd, that the Heathens are no where The Gente 

found without Ablutions and Libations ; the Egyptians, Ethiopians, Nite 

Syrians, Perſians, Arabians, and the more Eaſtern Idolaters, the Greeks 

and Romans in the Weſt, Chriſtians as well as Heathens, nations, 

however diſtant, and in Genius, Climate, Religion, and Manners bow 

ever different, all conſpir d to uſe theſe ſame Rites; which is ſuffic 

ent Teſtimony, — muſt have been the Cuſtoms of ind 

before the diſperſion, — paſs d into all Countries with the firſt Plan- No, bosse 

ters of Nations; not borrow d from the ſmall and little- noted people © ed from the 

of the Jews, no more than from the Gentiles deriv'd to the Jews; _ 

but deſcended to all from their firſt common fathers, who 

practis d it when mankind was united in one common maſs, it 

could not but ſpread itſelf with every ſettlement, into every religious Het an abd 28 

ſect, though in ſome more ſtrictly and ſcrupulouſly as wid; "FR. 

hack with leſs choice, devotion, and ſrequen ency. 

Theſe Rites of Luſtration, though at firſt in all probability uni- Differently | 
formly practis d, yet after the diſperſion ſoon varied as to manner, Pd. 


Spencer ib. 1098. » x Sam. Vii. 6. © 2 Sam. Xiii. 16. 


ſubſtance, 


ng 6 — 


_—_— 
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ſubſtance, time, and uſe, (as the cuſtoms, dialects, laws, and religion 
took a different turn) ſome preferring one time of the day, or month, 
ſome another; — enjoining frequent and ſeveral ſtated daily Ab- 
lutions, others contenting themſelves with fewer; ſome taught that 
the hands, others the head, others that the feet only needed to be 
waſh'd, and they ſhould be clean; whilſt not a few infiſted that 
nothing leſs than a total and frequent immerſion of the whole body 


was abſolutely neceſſary. The juſt, and every where prevailing no- 


SECT. V. 


tion, that ſacred things required ſome preparatory, and more than 
ordinary purity, continued this Rite among all nations ; but with 
ſome it continued in it's native ſimplicity, whilſt it grew by degrees, 
among the civiliz'd and more cultivated nations, into a kind of Science. 
The water was conſecrated with various ceremonies, nay in ſome 
places worſhipp'd as a deity. The very temples were ritually be- 
ſprinkled, not only when firſt conſecrated, but as often as the gates 
were opened, with this holy water; and the people, whenever they came 
to worſhip. The prieſts were to waſh in one only kind of the pureſt 
water, their veſtments dew'd, their victims, altar, and facrifical in- 
ſtruments waſh'd ; they had their magical water to divine by, to 
foretell events, to try doubtful and criminal caſes; the pureſt was 
rd out in libations to the Gods; their noviciates were initiated 
with no other than one particular fort of water; at ſtated times; in 
certain appointed places ; before particular perſons in proper habits ; 
ſo that it became one of the myſteries of the Pagan Religion, an 
emblematical ſcience, of which the moſt minute circumſtance was 
not to be omitted; a ſcience which no one but their Priefts un- 
derſtood, which, without the moſt powerful ſollicitations, and timely 
probation, no one was admitted unto, nor ſo much as to be preſent 
when another was admitted. 
To obtain this external purity various were the opinions concern- 


W ing the Water, which ſort was moſt effectual and e eee All na- 


Holy- water. 


tions agreed, that the pureſt Water was to be us d at theſe Solemni- 

ties, but which was the pureſt Water they did not agree. Some pre- 
ferr d the fountain, and river Water, and were particularly attach d to 
ſome noted ſprings and rivers of their own Country. The Romans 
thought it not lawful to uſe any other Water in their Sacrifices to 
Veſta, than what was taken from the fountain of Juturna where riſes 
the River Numicus : with this they ſprinkled their Victims, and car- 


Fountain & Ty d it in the Futile, (a Veſſel broad at the mouth, and fo narrow at 


_ River water the bottom, that it would not ſtand on the ground) that it might 


not touch the common Earth left it ſhould be defil d: this Water 
was alſo brought to Rome for all Sacrifices. 


v Servins En. 12. 
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The 
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The Athenians for Sacrifices, and Bridal Contracts, thought it un- 
lawful to uſe any other than that of the Fountain Callirhoe *© The 
Syrians were fond of their own Rivers, tc Are not Abana and 

« Rivers of Damaſcus, better than all the Waters of Iſrael?” The 
purity'd . themſelves with no other Water than that 


1 80 and Animals; fo neither is the Sea without the like 
and when not agitated by the winds has its unwholſome 
— is foul, and corrupts the air with noxious ſteams. 

The pureſt of all Water is that which comes from the Heavens, in 
Snow, Rain, or Dew; and of this the Ancients were not i e, 
and therefore no Water ſeems to bid more juſtly for the in 
thoſe facred Rites than this. For what is likely to be fo precious in 


the opinion of the ſo fit to be offer'd unto the Gods, or 
to purify Man, as that Water which comes from the Heavens ? 
The people who perform'd Sacrifice to the infernal Deities were ſprink- Dew 
led with Dew: With pure Dew beſprinkled go ye to the Temple,” 
fays Euripides*; and from the frequent mention made of Dew, before 
they to the ſolemn Rites of Worſhip, we may infer it to 
have been the of the ancients, that as the Dews of Heaven 
did waſh and purify the trees, herbs, and flowers upon which they 
fell, fo did the of any Sacred Water clean and purify the 
perſon who was to attend the Altar of the Gods ; and indeed this 


ſprinkling (tho' with every kind of water) was borrow'd (as it ſeems 


3 for the effect of Dews, and Rain upon 
Plants, Leaves and Stones, was no ſooner obſerv'd in the days of pri- 
mitive ſimplicity, than _ Celeſtial Liquors (as if deſign d originally 
to cleanſe all things they fell upon) became the ſymbols of Purity, 
and probably the firſt inſtruments (becauſe the moſt obvious) of ritual 
Purification : among all the Ancients therefore, without exception, 
the cuſtom of ſprinkling ſtill continued; altho', with ſome, Waters 
from Fountain, Well, Sea, or River, took place of the natural Dew, 


and Shower, W 
firſt deriv'd. 


Snow water. 


— 
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In the hot Eaſtern Countries it was no uncommon Rite to offer 
Libations, with thanks to the Gods for the former and the latter Rain: 
the Jews offer'd Water only „ at the Feaſt of Tabernacles; by this 
Rite, teſtifying, that having ga ither'd' in their Fruits, they o d the 
Rain and plenty to God | nn ng Pliny *, prefer the Rain-wa- 
ter preſery'd in Ciſterns, and there is lathe queſtion to be made but 
that they us d in Religious Rites that Water which they moſt 
ſweet, pure, and wholeſome. H and Pontanus, think that 
ho e nee pure, without 
any mixture, to make their Laſtral. The Jews too had their Ciſ- 
terns for preſerving Rain water, and every family ſeems to have been 
thus provided *. Fs the Cifleens they let the Rain depolit the Fares 
which it could not but contract, (collected as it was generally from the 
tops of houſes, or, into pits} and — therewith” 

The Greeks too had their facred Rain; for: Creon *, coming upon 
8 (aſter he had depriv d "himſelf of his 
ſight upon ä 
deßler of his Mother) begs the people preſent, if they had any reve- 
rence for the dun, to whoſe beams they o d all the of the 
Earth, to take away Oedipus, whom neither the Earth could 


without hoerour, nor the facred Rain purify, nor the ef the 
Sun endure*. 

The: Egyptians, packably-”, were the firſt who improv'd the fimple 
uſe of by Rain, Dew, and Snow, into an eftabliſh'd 
itions ; for 


of ſecret and ſtrict ordinances, and indiſpenſable prohibi 
there being very little Fountain or Well water in Egypt, and the Wa- 


ters of the Nile foul, and of a muddy colour, and Rain fall- 
ing alſo but ſeldom, and therefore the more precious; this laſt be- 
came reſerv d for, and dedicated to facred uſes, as moſt fuitable to the 
ſervice of the Gods, and to all thoſe myſtical Purifications in which 
the Prieſts of this were ſo learned, and nice among them- 
ſelves, and ſo unwilling to admit all others unto. 

Pliny tells us, that as Rain was preferr d to running ſtreams, ſo 
was Snow to Rain, and Ice (as reduc d by the (C of nature 
to the utmoſt lightneſs and purity) to Snow. The E r 
A at times the n of. thain Nile, were' e ah the 


n « Pl Celeſte, dont nous ſommes arroſez aux 
= « Pluviam & — * tempora Deo.” ibid. pieds des Autels.” 

_ * Lib. xxxi. * Herod. lib. ü. chap. xxoxvii. © Aue, de my; nu” 
» Danet. R. & * % gag mans UN e 
* is one : a__— > hee << lum recenſet-inter alias | 


heged Jews, would furrender to — + cw. 
* his drink the Wa- © cunabulis uſitatas. _ * 
« tro of is Cite.” 2 2 Kings >viii. 31. . cer of the extracedinary nicety of the Egyptian 


+ Job & & Prieſts. ib. pag: 786. 
* Sophocl. Od. Tyr. AR v. Scene iii. „Mn 


Authors 
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Authors (among their various Rites of Libation and Ablution) of de- 
dicating Snow-water to facred uſes ; for in all ſuch ſuperficial Puri- 
ties they much exceeded others, were more ſtrict and 1s, and 
e 
Laws, they were to other nations, as it wers, the Standard and Ora- 
cles of Purity, inſomuch, that the Romans went to the farthermoſt 
part of Egypt ſometimes for Water, in order more ritually to be- 


ſprinkle the Temple of Iſis at Rome. 


= = = = = - 8 candida juſſerit Ho, 
Thit ad Ag ypti finem, calidaque petitas 
A Meroe portabit aquas, ut ſpargat in adem 
Ifalis. Juven. Sat. vi. ver. 525. 


Polyphemus i in his addreſſes to Galatea, reckons Snow- water, as one 
treaſures of his Cave *. 
purify themſelves before 


of the moſt 

That the Egyptians us d Snow-water to pur 
eating, is evident from Petronius. Now the cuſtom of ſuch a na- 
tion as Egypt, ſo celebrated in Theology, Magick, Science, and the 
deepeſt Myſteries, could not but influence the cuſtoms of the neigh- 
nations, and in the ancient Poem of Job, (who is generally 
fuppos'd to have liv'd at no great diſtance from 414 
purity of rain and ſnow-water is plainly taught. 

In the gth chap. ver. 30. Job acknowledges that all his endea- 
vours after purity would prove ineffectual, and incapable of mak- 
ing him pure in the fight of God. ce If I waſh myſelf with Snow- 
« Water, and make myſelf never ſo clean, and I 1 
« in a Ciſtern, (viz. of Rain Water) c yet ſhalt thou plunge me 
4+.in the dich. cod minc- own Cloths thei abhor me.” Mean- 
ing, evidently, that the Waters of the Heavens (whether from 
Snow or Rain) did y conduce to purification, but that 
all it's ablutions in the liquid that could be 


procur'd, he muſt ſtill appear, in the faght of God, full of Un- 
cleanneſs and Iniquity. 
I muſt here obſerve that in the latter part of this 3oth verſe, 
our tranſlation leaves out a whole cuſtom of the Ancients, by de- 
ſerting the original words, and (which is a manifeſt defect retaining 
only the general ſcope of the author; but Spencer * tranſlates theſe 
wands an the Hebrew requires: Si /avero me in aquis nivis & 
« numdavero in Ciſterna volas meas.” ; and thence infers the proba- 
bility of Job's exerciſing himſelf in fuch Purifications. But more ex- 


14 d- wap - Alb . 
60 ” 
» Ibid. ut ſup. pag. 779- 
See Buxtorf in voce A and Pagninus ib. 


plicit 


Snow- water. 


»Lib. xxxi. * Herod. lib. ti. chap. Xxxvij. Aida bg my; nu” 
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In the hot Eaſtern Countries it was no uncommon Rite to affe. 
Libations, with thanks to the Gods for the former and the latter Rain 
the Jews offer d Water only, at the Feaſt of Tabernacles; by thi 
Rite, teſtifying, that having ga ther'd in their Fruits. they o d the 
Rain and plenty to God Some, Gays" Pliny *, prefer the Rain- wa. 
ter preſery d in Ciſterns, and there is little queſtion to be made, bur 


that they us d in Religious Rites that Water which they moſ 
ſweet, pure; and wholeſome. H and Pontanus, think tha 
the Ancients us d only that Water which was pure, without 


any mixture, to make their Laſtral. The: Jews too had their Ciſ 
terns for preſerving, Rain-water, and every family {cems to have beer 
thus F. in thee Cifterns they let the Rain depoſit the Fre 
which it could not but contract, (collected as it was generally from the 
tops of houſes, or, into pits) and den puri d themſelves therewith” 
The Greeks too had their facred Rain; for: Creon *, coming upor 
1 (alter he had depriv'd "himſelf of hi 
ht upon his to be the munderer of his Father, and the 
defiler of his Mother) begs the people preſent, if they had any reve- 
rence for the Sun, to whoſe beams they ow d all the plenty of the 
Earth, P 


Waben bare; nor the ſacred Rain purify, e n 


Sun endure*. 
The Egyptians, probably , were the firſt who i improv'd the ſimple 


uſe of by Rain, Dew, and Snow, into an eſtabäſn d fyſtem 
of ſecret and id cedinances, and indifpenſable itions; for 
there being very little Fountain or Well- water in Egypt, and the Wa- 
ters of the Nile foul, and of a muddy colour, and Rain fall- 
ing alſo but ſeldom, and therefore the more precious; this laſt be- 

came reſerv d for, and dedicated to facred uſes, as moſt fuitable to the 
Gunter of tha ads and to all thoſe myſtical Purifications in which 
the Prieſts of this C were ſo learned, and nice among them- 
ſelves, and fo to admit all others unto. 

Pliny - tells us, — to running ſtreams, ſo 
was Snow to Rain, and Ice (as reduc'd by the C of nature 
to the utmoſt lphtneſs and purity) to Snow. r 
Wenn rmorradogrmra drone tas 


= foo 1101. Celeſte, dont nous ſommes arroſez aux 
= « Pluviam & — tempora Deo.“ ibid. 2 ieds des Autels.” 


? Danet. R. & „ er uxgy, xas de mage duales; et ritum il- 
of Seda bn. thao cc lum recenſet-inter alias x 


2 


tis externæ cere- 


would furrender to © monias a primis perſtitionis Ægyptiæ 
2 Me drink the Wa- © cunabulis ufitatas.” _ See Spen- 
« ters of bis Ciftrn.” 2 Kings wil. 3. . cer of the extraordinary nicety of the Egyptian 


John ii. 6. Prieſts. ib. pag. 786. 
* Sophocl. Oed. Tyr. Act v. Scene iii. » ut 
O Iagoc, well tranſlated by Dacier, La | 


Authors 
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Authors (among their various Rites of Libation and Ablution) of de- 
dicating Snow-water to ſacred uſes; for in all ſuch fuperficial Puri- 
ties they much exceeded others, were more ſtrict and and 
being bound (from the moſt ancient times) by a greater, variety of 
Laws, they were to other nations, as it wers, the Standard and Ora- 
cles of Purity, inſomuch, that the Romans went to the farthermoſt 
part -of Egypt ſometimes for Water, in order more ritually to be- 
ſprinkle the Temple of Iſis at Rome. 


. Si candida juſſerit Jo 
Dit ad Ag ypti finem, calidaque petitas 
A Meroe portabit 2. ut ſpargat in ædem 


fais. . Sat. vi. ver. 525. 
Pal in his addreſſes to Galatea, reckons Snow-water, as one 
of the moſt precious treafures of his Cave *. 


That the Egyptians us d Snow- water to purify themſelves before 
eating, is evident from Petronius. Now the cuſtom of fuch a na- 
tion as Egypt, ſo celebrated in Theology, Magick, Science, and the 
deepeſt Myſteries, could not but influence the cuſtoms of the neigh- 
nations, and in the ancient Poem of Job, (who 3 
ſuppos'd to have liv'd at no 
purity of rain and ſnow-water is plainly taught. 

In the gth chap. ver. 30. Job acknowledges that all his endea- 
vours after purity would le of mak- 


prove ineffectual, and incapab 
i die AI Gd ce If I waſh myſelf with Snow- 
« Water, and make my ſelf never ſo clean, and I * 
« in a Ciſtern, (iz. of Rain Water) „ yet ſhalt thou plunge me 
« in the ditch, and mine own Cloaths ſhall abhor me.” Mean- 
ing, evidently, that the Waters of the Heavens (whether from 
Snow or Rain) did y conduce to tion, but that 
all it's ablutions in the liquid that could be 
procur'd, he muſt ſtill appear, in the fight of God, full of Un- 
cleanneſs and Iniquity. 

I muſt here obſerve that in the latter part, of this goth verſe, 
our tranſlation leaves out a whole cuſtom of the Ancients, by de- 
ſerting the original words, and (which is a manifeſt defect) retaining 


only the general ſcope of the author; but Spencer * tranſlates theſe 


wanks as the Hahuoy s: „Si lavero me in aquis nivis & 
ce numdavero in Ciſlerna volas meas.” ; and thence infers the proba- 
ue of Job's cxcacifing E in foch Purifcations But more ex- 


1 on a matic: af * andrinis aquam in manus Nivatam infundenti- 
Axe u tor; wilor agen egos. © bus. ; 
Theocr. Idyll. xi. ver. 46. » Ibid. ut ſup. pag. 779- 
1 Tandem ergo diſcubuimus, pueris Alex- See Buxtorf in voce n and Pagninus ib. 


plicit 


great diſtance from Egypt) the ſuperiour 
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olicie ſull is Garyll ad Lac. pag, 376. © Others conceive it, (ys 
6 he) an alleen to that peculiar Rite in thoſe times when they took 
« Snow-water to waſh with, rather than or river Water, be- 
« cauſe that came from the Heavens, not from the Earth here be- 
« low, and was therefofè in their more excellent in it's na- 
« ture; becauſe it had a more excellent Thirdly, Job, 
(continues this Author) © is thought to ſpecify Snow-water, becauſe 
r 
e therefore they preferr'd Snow, and took that Water to waſh and 
« cleanſe with, as the cuſtom ſtill is in thoſe places, where good 
« Water is a rare 
SECT. VI. Now, it being manifeſt that all nations who were in any degree 
That the intent upon cultivating proper diſtinctions betwixt the facred and 


ids 


theſe Rites expiating their faults, and themſelves to a purity 
of excernal becoming the ſacred myſteries, had ſome, or all of theſe Rites of water- 
ee tuſtration, ablution, and libation; 895585 


It may with great ity be advanc'd, that fo ſtrict a ſe as 
that of the Druids could not be ignorant of ſo univerſal a cuſtom, 
adopt ſo ancient and ſſ a Rite for a 
part of their ſyſtem: my opinion, therefore, is, that the Druids, as 
well as other Prieſthoods, I ——— 
waſhings and ſprinklings; for this, they had their Holy Water, that 
this Holy Water was Rain or Snow, or both, and that 
theſe Rock-Baſons were veſſels moſt ingenioully contriv'd to procure 
that Holy Water. 


The great reſemblance which the Druids bore” to the E 


they had their Holy Water, and chat baſtve: the Prieft could 
to cut this facred Herb, he was to be cloathed in white, his fect 
were to be naked, and waſhed in pure Water. 

Here a Ritual Ablution of the Feet, in order to gather the Sclago 
with greater devotion, is expreſſiy mention'd of the Druids, and may 
with equal juſtice be inferr'd, to have the forms of gather- 
ing the much more ſcarce and reverenced Miſleto: a Sect which 


preſcri crib'd rules fo minute and circumſtantial in their Ceremonial, nam'd 
the hand, reſtrained the eyes, nnn look frot the 


> « Les Druides etoient fecundes en Myſteres, 138. vol. i. very j 
08 ſays Rel. de Gaul. PE Plin, lib. xxiv, ch. xi. 


Samolus 
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Samalus upon 


any conſideration) preſcrib d the colour of the robe, 
ordain d a of faſting, and then commanded the patherer 
with naked and waſhed feet, to proceed to gather herbs, but muſt be 
equally myſtical and ſuperſtitious in their other Rites *. 

The Druids had their Waters og ner. y as well as the Jews, and 
near the banks of the Rhine us'd the waters of that river to purge 

1 of St. Eloi, in the 8th century we find him 
charging the Chriſtians not to follow the ſeveral ſuperſtitions of the 
then Pagans and Gauls, (who were doubtleſs. of the Druid perſuaſion) 
« Qu'on ne faſſe point de Luſtrations; whence it is plain, that 
the Druids had the Rite of Luſtration, for that this is meant of the 
Druids is evident by what immediately follows, Q on ne jette au 
« cun charme fur les herbes, that they ſay no incantations over 
herbs, i. e. over the Miſletoe, Samolus, and Selago as the Druids 
us d to do. 

Having reaſon therefore to conclude that the Druids had theſe 
Rites of ing and purification, let us next conſider whether theſe 
Rock-Baſons were Druid works. 

Although theſe Baſons could not be of any conceivable mecha- 
nick uſe*, or ſerve the religious purpoſes of Druidiſm as to Liba- 
tions, path eee or as ſtages for their Holy Fires, yet there 

are great reaſons to believe that they are indeed Druid Monuments. 

Theſe Monuments are generally on the tops of Hills, on the Crags, 
or Karns, in places which have the veſtiges of every kind of Druid 
Superſtition ; which muſt not only ſuggeſt to us that they were 
Druid, but alſo Religious Monuments; and ſome way or other fub- 
ſervient to the purpoſes of Paganiſm, as taught by the Druids. It 
may be objected, that the hiſtory of the Druids mention very little 
of theſe external Purifications by Water, but it muſt be conſidered 
that whenever we find any cuſtom general, among the moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious of the ancients, 2 diſcover Monuments in places frequented 
by the Druids, by their fitneſs correſponding with, and by their pro- 
perties adapted to, and fram d as it were for that general ſuperſti- 
tious cuſtom, we have all the reaſon in the world to impute that 
cuſtom to the Druids, though it be not mentioned in the few ſcat- 
ter d hiſtorical imperfect remains relating to that ſet. 

Me have no traces of ſuch works among the Chriſtian Antiquities, 
and they are too frequent and numerous to have been the works 
5 The Cs w'd Lafligions, and even haydi- 2228 Ce fleuve, dit Julien TApoſta 
mana Sts — 1 — rn 


— 2 upiter, and eat part of the Victim, 
ON TOE TY CES 
4 See before, 


0 « Le Riva tenoit lieu aux Gaulois des eaux 


ib. pag. 7 
Pag: 229. 
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_—— ————— and either 
paſſing to, from their own country; much leſs could 
they be the works of the Saxons, who were Chriſtians long before 
they conquer'd Cornwall : to whom then are thoſe Monuments to 
be referred but to the ancient Britiſh, and among them to whom 
ſo r / 
whoſe Sect gave birth to all the Monuments (military excepted) of 
thoſe darkſome ages? 
Scr. vn. There being then great reaſon to conclude, that theſe Baſons are 
4 Druid works; let us take a review of the moſt remarkable properties 
ef theſe Baſons, and from them (conſider d together with the fore- 
mention d general Rites of Water-luſtration) proceed to determine 
their uſe. 
There are two ſorts of theſe Baſons; owe fort has Lips; or palliges, 
thro' which, what they receiv'd run off. The other fort has none 
but retain the Liquors which they receive. They are both on the 
higheſt hills, in great numbers, on every Karn which has not been 
defac'd. Both forts are alſo found on the tops of Logan, or Rocking 


Stones, and both have their openings, or upper brim, widening to- 


wards the Sky. 
What is more y obſervable in thoſe which have 4 


e their Lips 
with the bottom, ſo as that the upper Baſon runs off w 3 
into another below it, that into a third, and fo on, till the lowermoſt 
Baſon has a mouth or lip to diſcharge what it has received from 
the others either on the ground, or (which is moſt likely) into a 
veſſel or rock underneath. 
I ſhall only uce two Monuments to illuſtrate what I have to 
ſay, as to the uſe of theſe Veſſels. The Tolmen at Conſtantine has 
been already deſcrib'd among the Rock- deities, but muſt be alſo 
taken notice of here, as the moſt aſtoniſhing piece of this kind of 
Fret-work, which perhaps the world — The whole ſurface A, 
is beſpread entirely with Baſons, (as may be ſeen in the little Plan, 
Pl. XVII. Fig. ix.) moſt of which ſupply, and run into two very 
ones, in compariſon of the reſt, one at the South end, (b b), another 
at the North, (c ); but where the convexity of this vaſt body of Stone 
ſhelv'd off from the middle of it's top towards the fides, there many 
little rills, or chanels (I K in Pl. XI. p. 166.) are cut in the brim of the 


E 00 ng cove Wy did contain ; and 

underneath, a e fas. the meant Toms 

(C, B, F) as eſerve from waſte the precious Li as it fell. 
To make this | ſtill, I ſhall here particularly deſcribe the 


large flat Stone on Karn-bre, (Plat. XVII. Fig. viii.) with the Baſons 
wrought into it's ſurface. 


> Lib. iii. chap. In. pag, 166. The 


1 8 1 i 


OF THE 


The ſurface here is cut out into as many Baſons as the na- 
tural declivities of the Stone would permit. The ious Artiſt 
has made the moſt of his ſubject: ſeven Baſons are contriv'd with ſo 
much {kill as to fall from one level to another, from the higheſt bunch 
of the Rock at (g) down to (m) (pointing Wefterly) which on the 
very brim of the Stone has a chanel cut (o) by which all that was 
oollected in thoſe ſeven troughs (for they are large, three of them near 
fix feet long, and two feet deep) uniting, runs off, and is diſcharg d 
eaſily into any veſſel · placed under: this left hand of theſe Baſons ; 
21 of the Rock falls quick, dipping away to the North, ſo 
that here was room for Baſons. yet would not the level ſuffer any 
communication with the Baſon (m). Two Baſons therefore (p, and q 
were contriv'd in order to make the moſt of this remaining ſpace; 
they are together an area of ten feet (i. e. four feet long by two feet 
and half wide at a medium); and becauſe the mouth at (o) was too 
high to ſerve their purpoſe, they have a chanel of their own at (r), 
thro' which they yield what they were intended to receive. 


and no part left idle? Why are all the openings ſpread towards the 
Heavens, but to receive in greater _ ET which the Hea- 
vens were to beftow? And why ſhould „ 
from one to the other (from the higher to the lower) if it were not to 
convey ſome Liquid ? Why ſhould what center'd in the upper run 
off from the place where it firſt lodg'd, and the ſeveral Rills that pro- 
ceeded from the ſeveral Baſons unite all at laſt in the lower, if what 
was collected by 'em all, was not thought precious, and to be pre- 
ſerv'd with care? Why is the ſhelving fide of this laſt Stone cut into 
two Baſons, (p and q) altho' the level would not permit them to 
unite with the Baſom (m); but with an evident deſign to procure a 
greater quantity of the fame Liquid, than the other ſeven Baſons 
without them would afford ? 

The Lips do not all point one way; for wh reaſon ? Why they 
are directed to that part of the Stone whence the Liquor collec- 
ted, might be moſt conveniently diſcharg d into, and be treafur'd up 
in ſome veſſel plac'd below. 

They are moſtly plac'd above the reach of Cattle, frequently above 
the inf of Man, nay, the Stones which have theſe Baſons on 
them, do not touch the common ground, but ſtand on other Stones. 
Wherefore ? But that the Water might neither be really defil'd by the 
former, nor incur the imaginary impurity, which touching the ground 
(according to the Druid Opinion) gave to every thing that was Holy. 
Why they are plac d above the inſpection of Man will ſoon appear. 

Theſe 
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Now if Fitneſs can decide the uſe, (and where Hiſtory is deficient, SEC T. vm. 
tis all reaſon that it ſhould) we ſhall not be long at a loſs : for, hy Us of Gb 
all this art and labour? Why is all the area of theſe Stones employ'd, jv 
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Theſe Baſons are found on the tops of hills; they could not more 
it properly, according to the trueſt Philoſophy, (as well as the laws of 
is their Religion) be any where plac'd, for it's a known truth among 
118 Naturaliſts, chat the pureſt Water is that of Rain, and Snow, collec- 
1H ted in open Veſſels upon the tops of Mountains, and tis no wonder 
1! that the Druids ſhould be acquainted with this ſuperiour Purity of 
1 | Rain and Snow-water, if we conſider their celebrated infight into the 
in works of nature 
1 For catching the Rain and Snow, the little Walls, or Partitions 
betwixt the Baſons, are as neceſſary as the Mountains on the furface 
| of the Earth, and left p 


urpoſely, one would think, in order to catch 
and diſtill the Rain and Snow; for theſe (I mean the Rains and Snow) 
fall not perpendicularly, but are driven in an inclin'd direction, and 
| are therefore very artfully intercepted by theſe ſcreens, which at once 
1 ſtop the rain as it drives, and ſhelter it from being blown out of the 
in Baſons when the Wind is tempeſtuous. 
1H Farther it muſt be obſerv'd, that ſome of theſe Baſons have one 
part of their hollow made more circular than the reſt, forming a round 
receſs, as if it were to receive the head, and the other part, the body 
of ſome human creature. What I mean is plainly viſible in the Boſ- 
worlas Baſons, (Plat. XVII. Fig. vii. D, and Fig. vi. A) as well as in 
ſeveral others which I could here produce'. In the ſmaller kind, I 
conjecture, they us'd to lay Children, in the larger, Men, for particu- 
lar diſorders, that by the — virtue attributed to the God, who 
inhabited the Rock *, they might be cured of their ailment ; or, by 
being proftrated on fo holy a place, might be fitted for, and conſe- 
crated to the ſervice of the Rock-deity, for which they were intended. 
The number of theſe Baſons is very great in the Weſt of Corn- 
wall, therefore the Druids muſt have been very numerous here, and 
the uſes they applied this their Holy Water unto, muſt have been 
many, and frequent : we need only recolle& the various uſes to which | 
the Ancients applied their Holy-Water (as recited Sect. 4.) and then 
we ſhall the leſs wonder that the Druids ſhould be fo ſtudious to 
preſerve by fuch a number of Stone-Veſſels ſo great a quantity of 
Rain, and Snow-Water. 
SECT. IX. - But there are ſome Baſons which have no lip or chanel, and 
Uſe of thoſe therefore as they could not contribute any of their water to the com- 
no Lips. mon ſtore, they muſt have been appropriated to another uſe: many 
large troughs "oe this kind have little Baſons round them, which 
ſupply the great one with what they gather ; the maker evidently 
proceeding upon this maxim, that the larger the concave area was 


| Muſſenbroek pag. 865.—Boerhaave's Chem. wide, and ſeven feet nine inches and a half long, 
Engl. * * See Chap. XI. Lib. II. and the large Baſons on the top of the Tolmen 
! As large Baſon at Hanterdavaz in the in Conſtantine, mention'd pag. preceding. 
pariſh of Mabe four feet two inches and a half "UP 162. 
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which was expos'd to the heavens, the greater would be the col- 
lection of water. 
Now theſe being found in the ſame places with the others above- 
mention'd which have outlets or mouths to them, muſt have been 
ſome way or other (as has been obſerv'd before) ſubſervient to the ſame 
ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, though in a different method. 

Theſe Baſons are ſometimes found near 20 feet high, from the 
common ſurface, and therefore, being ſo far withdrawn from vulgar 

ſo elevated from the ground (which was ſuppos d, as I faid 

before, to defile all) they had likely a proportionably greater de- 
gree of reverence, and their waters accounted more holy, and more | 
efficacious. 
From theſe Baſons perhaps, on folemn occaſions, the officiating 
Druid ftanding on an eminence ſanctify d the congregation with a I; 
more than ordinarily precious luſtration, before he to them, 4 
or prayed for them, or gave forth his deciſions. This water he drank, | 1 
or bs os bv before it touch d any other veſſel, and was 
conſequently accounted more ſacred than the other Holy-Water. To 
theſe more private Baſons, during . 
might have recourſe, and be at liberty to judge by the tity, 
lour, motion, and other in the water, 3 
of dubious caſes, without danger of contradiction from the people be- 
low®=. This Water might ſerve to mix their Miſletoe withal, as a gene- 
al antidote; for doubtleſs thoſe who would not let it touch the ground, 
would not mix this their Divinity, the Miſletoe, with common water. 
Oak leaves (without which the Druid Rites did fcarce ever proceed) 
ritually gather d, and infus d, might make ſome very medicinal, or 
incantat ion. Laſtly, Libations of water were never to be 
made to their Gods, but when they conſiſted of this pureſt of all 
water, as what was immediately come from the heavens, and partly 
therefore thither to be return'd, before it touch d any other water, 
or any other veſſels whatſoever, plac d on the 

Po Stones were ſome of the pie fraudes of the Druids *, 
6 might be us d to promote the juggle : by 
the motion of the Stone the W Water might be fo agitated, as to delude 
the a pretended Miracle ; might make the criminal con- 
feſs; fatisfy the credulous ; bring forth the gold of the Rich; and 
make the injur' rich, as well as poor, acquieſce in what the Druid 
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& proper. 
There are ſome little ſingle Baſons cut into a few Stones in Boſ- 


> Lhe age nl hve a 


great deal of this ſhall recover loſt 
H 

which is not 4721 
times for information, whether they ſhall be for- 
tunate or unfortunate 3 whether, and how they 


and the like; and from 


| "uy £5 
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worlas bottom, not higher from the ground than what the Cattle 


might reach to. 

Were theſe the Stone-cifterns in which the Druids depoſited their 
Samblas, for in ſome fuch Ciſterns, Pliny * fays, us'd to bruiſe 
this herb, ind make fock an infuban 2» would keep cif diſaſes from 
their cattle? Or, were theſe ſmall Baſons to receive Libations of particu- 
lar families, and, by the Sun ſoon exhal d, might be therefore thought 
to have been acce and well receiv'd by the Deity ? 

This is all T have to fay relating to theſe Rock-Baſons. 

That the Druids had the Rite of Water-Luſtrations is not without 
fome traces in hiſtory, and very le to the general tenour, and 
caſt of their ſuperſtition, and becauſe it is a new light caſt upon the 
hiſtory of that Sect, not d 1 endeavour d to 
prove it at large. 

That they made theſe Baſons in of ſuch Rite, for the 
purpoſe of collecting Rain and Snow-Water, (as an uſe moſt cor- 
to the ſhape, direction, ſituation, and number of theſe 
Monuments) I have endeavour'd to ſupport in ſuch a manner as I 
pleaſant, to truth, when we think we have firſt got it 
that if I have been too diffuſwe and long in the purſuit, I hope 
reader will excuſe it: the conſequences before drawn I take to be clear, 
that the Druids us d Water-Purifications, becauſe theſe Baſons could 
ſerve no other uſe: but, what parts, whether few or many, or all of 
the Heathen ancient Libations; Ablutions, and Expiations the Druids 
or what diſtinction they made betwixt the two forts of Ba- 
ſons abovermention d, I do not yet find, fo as poſitively to aſſert. 


truth, if it does not diſcover it; and it is fo 
it in fight, 
the 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the Gold Coins found at Karn-Bre in Cornwall, and what Marion 
| they are to be aſcrib d unto. 


N the month of June 1749, in the middle of the ridge of Karn- 
- bre-hiff”, were d ſuch a number of Coins of pure Gold, as 
r ——— 
3 found by another perſon near the ſame 
Tpot, a few days after; all which were ſoon fold and diſpers d: ſome 
were much worn and ſmooth'd, not by age, or lying in the Earth, 
but by uſe, 'they having no allay to harden, and fecure- Og 
wearing. 

SECT. L Seventeen! here exhibit in Plate XIX of different i s, ze, 
Coins or weights; foveral others found at the ſame time and place, I have 


ſcrid'd. W 
+ Lib. xxiv. chap. xi. BO » Mark'd.D. See Plate V. Map of Karn-bre, p. 112. 
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ſeen, but being of the fame fort as theſe Examples, I think it needles 
to lay them before the publick. I range the rudeſt, and thoſe which 
| rr d in the fame ſub- 

Al dane) being, in all probability, the moſt ancient; the others 
follow according as their criterions ſeem to become more and more 
gebe, and modern. 1 mention their weight alſo, as a material cir- 
cumſtance, (tho omitted by other Authors) for claſſing them, and 
diſcovering what are, and. whit; ave ave the Hine Gain of Only, The 
fize in the Plate is the real one by meaſurement of the Coins. The 
firſt has ſome figures upon it which I do not underſtand ; it's weight 
is twenty-two grains. 

N.. II. has ſome figures on one fide, which I do not ſo much as 

gueſs at; on the other fide, it has the Limb, or trunk of a Tree, 
with little branches ſpringing from it in one part; and what I take 
alſo for the body of a Tree, with two round holes, or marks, where 
the limbs have been lope of, and roots at the bottom on the other 
part : it weighs only 23 grains. 
N.. IH. has a which, in the Coin attributed to Caſſibe- 
lan, (by Speed pag. 3o.) is mare plain, and reſembles two Dolphins 
turning their crooked backs to each other; on the other fide it has 
a plain large ſtump of a Tree, wich two bennches breaking out on 
each fide ; it riſes out of the ground, and ſtands between two ſmaller 
trees: ĩt 23 grains. 

Ne. IV. is quite defac'd on one fide; but on the other, it has 
fome parts of a horſe, and fome little round ſtuds, or button Ike em- 
boſsments, both which marks will be particularly diſcours'd of when 
we come to explain the ſeveral uncommon figures which theſe Coins 
afford us : weighs 26 grains. 

N'. V. has one fide effac d; the Reverſe is a horſe, betwixt the 
lg af which there is a wheel, and from it's back riſes the ſtem of 
a ſpear 


, or javelin : weight 26 grains. 

N*+. VI. has the ftem of a tree, with it's collateral branches very 
diſtin ; in the middle, it is croſs d ſlopewiſe by a bar like the 
ſhaft of a ſpear ; the Reverſe has the horſe, the wheel, and ſpear, | 
but ſomewhat plac'd on the gold. The weight i is twenty- © 
five grains and a half, by which I — "th that the fide which is 
defac'd in N. V. was the ſame as in this Coin, for the Reverſes are 
the ſame, and their weight nds to half a grain, which may 
be allowed for the greater uſe that has been made of this, than of 
the former. | 
N.. VII. has on one fide ſome appearances of a human head, which 
fide of the Coins we ſhall henceforth call the Head, as Medalliſts 
generally. do, to avoid a multiplicity of words; on the Reverſe the 
W that this Reverſe was 


much 


Symbols in 


PL XX. preſſion has not; but by the run of the Die the former has one 
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much arnamented, but what the ornaments were, is not to be diſco- 


verd. It weighs 23 grains. 
e. garland, or diadem on the Head. 
d lines in- 


mne ſupported by jagg 
terſpers'd with dots, above which are ſome barbarous which 
are to be explain d as well as we can, and their orderly placing here, 
and in ſome of the other Coins accounted for in their proper place. 
It weighs four penny weights, three grains. 

N'. IX. has a head much defac'd, but viſible, as is alſo the out- 
line of the neck, and the ear; behind the forehead, and noſe, it has 
three ſemicircular protuberances ; the Reverſe has the ſame figure as 
the Reverſe of N.. VIII. but has more little round ſtuds on it, (the Die 
which gave the impreſſion, being plac'd farther back in this, than in 


See the Ta- the former) and diſcovers therefore a circular figure, N'. 7. with 


"* three pointed javelins N-. 6. underneath it, which the other im- 


of the figures which is not in this. It weighs four penny weights 
three grains, which weight, and the Reverſe charg'd with like fi- 


gures (though differently plac'd) ſhews that theſe two Coins were 
ftruck at one time, by the fame Die, and are of the ſame value. 

Ne. X. has a laureated diadem, croſs which, at right angles, is a 
fillet, or rather claſp, aud a faint a of a hook at the end 
of it, the reſt defac'd. The Reverſe has a very diſtin& ' at 
bottom; the ſame figures partly as N-. VIII. IX. but the Die was 
plac d ftill farther back on the gold, therefore not altogether the ſame, 
the javelins, or ſpears OS CO PEI ey 
ae intimating that but part 
only of thoſe inſtruments were to be exhibited. It weighs four pen- 
ny weights two grains, by which it is probable, that it is the ſame 
ſort of Coin with the two foregoing, 
for the wear. 

N-. XI. has the laureated diadem and claſp, above which the 
hair turns off in bold curls ; the Reverſe has the fame charge as the 
three foregoing, but better plac'd, and it ſhould be a Coin of the 
fame ſort, but it weighs four penny weights and ſeven grains, fo that 
it muſt have been much leſs us'd, than the- others, if of the ſame 
time and value. 

Ne. XII. has on the Head ſeveral parallel lines faſhioned into 
ing like the plan of a town, of which the ſtreets croſs 
nearly at right angles, and the whole, cut by one ſtraight and wider 
ftreet than the reft. On the Reverſe are the remains of a horſe with 
a collar or garland round his neck, and behind, ing like a cha- 
rioteer driving forward; underneath the horſe is a wheel, and a few 
ſtuds ſcatter'd 2 One penny weight 


three grains. N. XIII. 


one grain out of fifty 


TY” WW”, we i. 
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Ne. XIII. juſt ſhews the faint profile of a human face; the Re- 
verſe a horſe, a ſpear hanging forward towards the horſe's neck, 
ſome appearance of a charioteer above the horſe: it weighs only 
twenty three grains. 

N-. XIV. has a laureated diadem round the temples, above which 
the hair turns back in large curls: the diadem has the claſp, or ribbon, 
which has a hook at the bottom of it, and on the ſhoulder is a 


fibula or button which tuck'd up the looſe garment. The Reverſe 


has a horſe with a wheel below it, and many ſmall, and large ſtuds 
above it. It weigh'd 25 grains. 

N'. XV. exhibits a diſtinct human face in profile; the head is 
laureated, claſp'd, and cirrated as the others, which plainly ſhews, 
that where there is only a ſimple laureated diadem now to be ſeen, 
as in N“. X. XI. XIV. there the human face alſo was, though 
now worn out. The Reverſe has a horſe, with a wheel below it, 
and creſcents, ftuds, and balls above it. Weight 26 grains. 

N'. XVI. is the beſt preſerv'd Coin as well as largeſt and moſt 
diſtin, which I have ſeen of the gold Coins found in Cornwall. The 
Profile is well proportion d, and neither deſtitute of ſpirit nor expreſ- 
fion : and it is ſomewhat ſurprizing that an artiſt who could deſign 
the human face fo well, ſhould draw the horſe fo very indifferently 
on the other fide. This head has two rows of curls above the lau- 
reated diadem, and the folds of the garment riſe up round the neck 
cloſe to the ear. The Reverſe, a horſe, a wheel, balls and creſcents, 
as in the reſt. Weighs four penny weight, fourteen grains, 

N*.XVII. is the ſame weight as N+. XIII. and the horſe is nearly of 
the ſame turn, but here it has a creſt of beads or pearl for a mane, 
as Ne. XIV. It has alſo ſome appearance of reins (as of a bridle) 
under the jaw; the horſe is better turn'd than in any of them: Be- 
hind the wheel, it has ſomething depending like a pole, which reaches 
the ground ; whether a reclining ſpear, or what their ſcythes might 
be faſten'd to, or any other part of the chariot is uncertain, but the 
charioteer is plain. 

I perceive no letters on any of them; ſome are plain, or flat; ſome 
a little concave on one fide and convex on the other, but not re- 
markably fo. 

Eight Coins are here ſubjoin'd, from the cabinets of the curious, 
not yet publiſh'd, which may tend to illuſtrate the foregoing ; the five 
following are copied from the collection of the Rev. Mr. Gifford, of 
Queen- ſquare, Ormond-ſtreet, London, and were in his poſſeſſion be- 
fore the Gold Coins above deſcrib'd were found at Karn-bre, but in 
what part of Britain they were found is uncertain. 

N'. XVIII. on one fide a head emboſs d; the Reverſe a very uncouth 
ancient horſe with its head to the right hand ; the other ornaments 
Rrr as 
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as in the reſt: the uſe we ſhall make of this, ſhall be to 


explain the 


marks of thoſe which go before, where, though the fame, they are 
not fo diſtinct, nor treated of by any author J have yet ſeen. Weighs 
n a little concave on the Reverſe. 

N'. 


XIX. Bars, ſtakes, or fragments of ſpears, or javelins croſſing 
ly; Reverſe a horſe, with a ſpear forth over it's neck, 
the ſpear held (as it were) by an arm reaching forward ; ſplinters or 
of ſpears in other parts of the Coin ; a garland round the 
E neck, the mane made of a line of ſtuds; a little convex on 
the Reverſe. Weight 29 grains. 

N'. XX. a noble Coin; the head is ornamented in the fame 
manner as N'. XVI. but has the claſp over the diadem much plain- 
er; the hook at the bottom of the claſp alſo very plain, and ſhews 
the ſhape of this member, in N“. X. XI. XIV. XV. where 
are defective. It has more curls below the diadem, and the hair 
of the hinder part of the head ſeems traced in ribbons ſtudded with 
pearl: it ſhews alſo more of the habit than N“. XVI. but it has ei- 
ther loſt or never had the profile, in which particular it falls greatly 
ſhort of the other. The Reverſe is a horſe in the fame ſtyle, and 
ſurrounded with the fame ornaments as N*. XVI. the weight is four 
penny weight, 19 grains, which is five grains more than the above 
Coin, and if that difference may be imputed to the different uſe 
made of theſe Coins, they are 1 originally of one 
weight and value, and very likely of one and the fame prince. 

N-. XXI. the Head defac d. The Reverſe a horſe well ſhap'd, 
and of neat deſign : underneath, is a ſtar of five rays, form'd very 
artificially by the interſection of three equal triangles'. Both the 
horſe and this geometrical figure, ſhew this Coin to be much more 
modern than any of our Karn-bre Coins ; it is a little concave on 
the Reverſe, and weighs twenty grains and a half. 

N.. XXII. a well preſerv'd face, and of elegant workmanſhip. In 
the Reverſe the horſe is well proportion'd, has a charioteer behind 
it, pointing forward the ſpear, a wheel of dots under it fupported 
by an Exergue, and the chariot-wheel alſo cloſe at the horſe's heels: 
the mane of the horſe is a line of beads or pearls. This Coin is ſtill 
more modern than the reſt, and is of the fame ſort in all — 
ance, as that publiſh'd in the laſt edition of Cambden, vol. I. tab. ii. 
N'. XXX; though for want of the weight being ſpecified, it can't 
certainly be. affirm'd. It weighs 29 grains and a half. 

Ne. XXIII. is a Coin from the cabinet of Smart Letheullier, Eſq; 
of Alderſbrook in Eſſex. In the Head, it has the laureated diadem 


* Than ena difference betwixt No. * I find the fame figure in one of the Britiſh 
IX. and XI. e Coins publiſh'd in Dr. Battely's Antiq. Rhutu- 
of the ſame fort. pianæ. pag. 93. 


with 


S8 my 


with ſome curl d hair above it, over which comes the claſp. Under 
the diadem ſeems the collar-ornament of N*. XX. but out of its 
place; underneath are two large creſcents, fo that this fide of the 
Coin ſeems to be a collection of the ornaments of the Head inſerted 
„and the face never intended. I find this Coin very near 
the fame as Dr. Plot's Coin, (pag. 335. N* 21. Oxfordſhire) who 
takes it to contain two faces of Prafutagus and Boadicea, but I fee no- 
thing tending that way. In the Reverſe is a horſe of the fame ſtyle 
as N.. XVII. but the wheel is larger, and the ears and tail of the 
horſe more apparent, though of very clumſy deſign; the whole ſavour- 
ing of great antiquity, and ſhewing the low pitch of the art of 
coining, at this time, in the nation to which this Coin belongs. But 
the greateſt curioſity of this Coin, and the reaſon indeed for which 
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it is here introduc'd, is, that it is neither gold, nor wholly elec- 


trum, or any imitation of gold, but ſeems to be copper plated 
over with a mix d metal in imitation of gold. | 

Ne. XXIV. and XXV. are filver Coins of the ſame kind, from 
the cabinet of the Rev. Mr. Wiſe, B. D. Radcliff Librarian, Ox- 
ford, and inferted here for confirming the deſcriptions that go be- 
fore, as will be more particularly explain'd hereafter ; they were 
found in the pariſh of Swacliffe near Madmarſton Caſtle, Oxford- 
ſhire, A. D. 1746. 

Having now deſcrib'd the Karn-bre Coins, and produc'd ſome o- 
thers which may in ſome meafure explain them, let us confider to 
what nation theſe Coins are to be aſcrib'd. 


As ſoon as the Gold Coins, above deſcrib'd, were found at Karn- SCE T. I. 


bre, and got into the hands of the curious, it was by many imagin'd 
that they were foreign Coins, and ſome thought that they were 
Phenician. To this opinion the Reverſe, having generally a horſe 
upon them, gave at firſt ſome countenance, ſome of the Phenician 
Colonies having choſen that creature for their ſymbol; the place 
where they were found feem'd to confirm this fuſpicion, Cornwall 
having been (from the firſt appearance of Britain in hiſtory) celebrat- 
ed for it's Tin, which the Phenicians for many ages engroſs d to 
themſelves by their ſuperiour ſkill in Navigation. The only thing, 
then, that remains to be done in order to determine them to be Phe- 
nician, or not, is to confront the Coins found in Cornwall with thoſe 
confeſſedly of Phenician original, and confider whether Coins of the 


Not Phenici- 


an Coins. 


ſame ſtyle have not been found in other parts of this our Iſle where 


* The learned Mr. Walker (from whom Dr. or more faces, I rather imagine it to be ſome 
Plot had this Coin, which is alſo publiſh'd in * fortification ;” which latter — I can't 
Cambden, Tab. I. Ne. 29.) I find (ſince my writ- but obſerve, is as far wide of the truth as Dr. Plot's; 
ing the above) of the ſame opinion, viz. that it as by comparing this Coin with the others here 
does not contain two faces; I ſee no reſem- produc'd, will readily appear. 

< blance (ſays he, Cambden, pag. CXVI.) of one 


the 
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the Phenicians never traded. Now the Phenician will al- 
ways be known by their letters, when they exceed the Roman Conqueſt 
of Syria, (for after that Conqueſt they us'd either Greek or Roman 
Characters on their Coins); but there is not one Character to be found 
in theſe our Corniſh Coins. The ancient Symbol of the Syropheni- 
cians was the Palm-tree, ſometimes the murex, and of their Weſtern 
Colony, Hercules's Pillars; but there is no ſuch thing on our Coins. 
The Lybiphenicians about Cyrene took, indeed, the horſe for their 
Symbol ; but this horſe had either the wink Nn mee, or it's ſtalk 
ſtanding by it, alluding at once to their deſcent from the Syrians, and 
to the horſe for which their own country, Africa, was always fo fa- 
CCC 
cipal God, Neptune. 

But altho' this part of the Phenician people choſe the horſe for 
their Coins, yet could not our Coins come from thence, no trade 
having been carry'd on with this branch of the Phenicians ſettled fo 
near Egypt ; our Phenician trade was with thoſe of Cadiz, Cartha- 
gena, or herſelf. Now the Carthaginians had the head and 
neck of a horſe for their Symbol, alluding to the fable of their 
commanded by Juno to build their city where a horſe's head was 
dug up Cadiz had her Hercules, his Temple, and his Pillars ; but 
all theſe were modern and well executed, and of them nothing is to 
he fon. in the Coles now hafore-e. hich on anti wel xm. 
nor have any reference, or relation, to the Palm-tree, Murex, Buſt of 
the Horſe, Hercules, or his Pillars. But, one argument, which will 
ſtill weigh more than the above, is this, that coining Money, came ſo 
ſurpriſingly late into uſe among the Phenicians, that ſuch ſkillful Ar- 
tiſts as they, and their Colonies were, could not coin ſuch artleſs 
Money as ours is. Of the Phenician Coins, (certainly known to be 
ſuch) there are none extant more ancient than the time of Alexander 
the Great; ſo modern are they, that the Phenicians were many ages 
celebrated for their ingenuity and ſkill in other arts, before ever they 
coin'd money; and, beſides, having borrow'd likely this art from the 
Grecians”, they cannot with any — be ſuppos d to coin money 
of ſo rude, and mean deſign as thoſe of Karn-bre ; arts among the 
Greeks being arrived, as we all know, to their fummit in the time 
of Alexander the Great : hiſtory forbids us therefore to attribute ſuch 
Coins as what are now under conſideration, to ſo polite and culti- 
vated a nation as the Phenicians. Laſtly, that they were not brought 
hither by the trading Phenicians, ſeems to be plain, becauſe they 
are found, not only in Cornwall, but in Wales, and moſt parts of 


* En. i. ver. 445. * « Several gold Coins of the fame kind, and 
« Wiſe, pag. 217. | “ alſo a rough Ruby were found not long ago 
» Ibid. pag. 218. * Letter from S. L. 


Britain, 
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Britain, where the Pheniciaris never came, their trade being confin'd 
to Cornwall, and their buſineſs, Tin. 


As theſe Coins cannot be aſcribed to the Phenicians, ſo neither 1 
nor Roman. 


to the Greeks nor Romans. That they are not of Roman work- 
manſhip, the firſt fight of them plainly ſhews, much leſs can we at- 
tribute them to the Greeks, whoſe Medals are ſtill ſuperiour to the 
Roman in force and delicacy . They muſt be either Gauliſh, there- 
fore, or Britiſh; for people muſt be very fancyful indeed, (and ex- 
treamly unwilling, or rather determin'd not to let their own country 
Rights be impartially weigh'd) who will look out for a foreign father 
of theſe Coins among the Spaniards, or Germans 


That they do in a few particulars reſemble the Gauliſh Coins muſt 


be allow'd ; and for this, very good reaſons can be given, without ad- 
mitting them to be Gauliſh, as we ſhall ſoon fee; in the mean time, 
I muſt obſerve, that Cefar's ſeeming to aſſert, that the Britans had no 
money in his time, having made ſeveral learned Men think that we 
had no coin'd money in Britain before the Roman invaſion, and 
others being of a different opinion ©, I will take all the care I can 
that the veneration which I have for the latter, may neither lead me 
blindly into their opinion, nor the reſpect which I have for ſome of 
the others, make me ſuppreſs what I think to be right. The rea- 
ſons muſt be weigh'd, the paſſage of Ceſar ſet in it's proper light, 
and the reader muſt determine. 


tt natis pro Nummo. The Britans, ſays he, uſe either Braſs 
Money, or iron tallies inſtead of Money. This is the plain gram- 
matical ſenſe of Ceſar's words, and in Plantin's Edit. pag. 87. the 
words run thus, © Utuntur autem nummo ereo, aut annulis ferreis, 
« c. pro nummo; by which it is plain that according to Ceſar 
the Britans had the knowledge of money, and that in the place he is 
there ſpeaking of, they had Braſs Money; from whence it may be 
inferr d, that the reaſon why they had not Gold, and Silver Money 
there, as well as Braſs, was not becauſe they were ignorant of the 
uſe of it (for the uſe of Gold and Silver Money is much greater 
and more obvious, and convenient for exchange or purchaſe, than 
that of Braſs) but becauſe doubtleſs they had none of theſe Metals, 
and therefore could not coin money of them, but were oblig d to be 
contented with coining the little Braſs they had, and endeavour to 


By Cornwall here, as oftentimes elſewhere, I b See Moreton's Northamptonſhire, pag. $500. 
mean al that anciently went by that name, viz. Walker in Cambden, pag. CXIV . 4 Mr. 
the South and Weſtern parts of Devonſhire, as Wiſe's learned account of the Bodleian cabinet. 
well as what is Weſt of the Tamar. © Cambden. Plot's Oxfordſhire, Chap. 10. 

» Mis. Bans gags. 3. Tani by Gate. The learned Editor of Cambden. Notes ibid. 

N. Salmon, Nova Angliz Luſtratio, Lond. pag 774 The late Mr. Ed. Lhuyd. ibid. 
1728, pag. 387, who thinks them coins belong- a i 
ing to the ancient Saxons. | 


SC remedy 


« Utuntur aut æreo, aut taleis ferreis ad certum pondus txami- Ceſar exa- 
min 


d. 
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remedy the ſcarceneſs of their Braſs Coin, by iron Tallies, or Rings 
of a certain weight. Ceſar is evidently here ſpeaking of the maritime 
parts? in which they might well uſe iron inftead of money; for iron 
was found, ſays he, (p. 92.) “ in maritims,” on the ſea coaſts : in the 
fame place they had braſs money, but their braſs was „ © ere 
« utuntur ato ; which argues, that the maritime coaſts had 
no braſs out of their own lands. Neither had they gold or filver in 
theſe parts, which is, doubtleſs, the reaſon that they did not coin any; 
for of the four Kings, whom Ceſar mentions in Kent, viz. Cingeto- 
rix, Carnilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, we find not one Coin which 
has any part of their name upon it; but this will by no means infer, 
but that the other petty kir of the iſland, where theſe metals 
were, might have had gold and filver Coins among them, altho' the 


| other States, who had no fuch native treaſures, might be without 


them ; and that the other parts of this kingdom really had gold and 
fver Coins, we ſhall ſoon find ſome very ſtrong arguments to believe. 
It is plain, therefore, that what Ceſar ſays, related only to that little 
part of Britain, in which he paſs'd the ſhort time he ſtay d in this 
Iſland; all his whole account ſhews, that he pretended not to give 
any deſcription of thoſe inland parts which were at a diſtance from 
the ſeat of action; let us add to this, that if the Kentiſh men had any 
gold Coin or Treaſure, they certainly took all the care imaginable to 
conceal it from Ceſar. But ſuppoſing that Ceſar had poſitively faid 
that the Britans had no gold Coins, or Money among them ; if by 


| evidences, unknown to him, and fince his time diſcover'd, it ſhould 


SECT.IV. 


Cambden's 
and Speed's 
Coins exa- 
min'd. 


appear extremely probable at leaſt, (if not as certain as things at this 
diſtance can be made) that they really had ſuch Coins; his authority 
muſt give way, he muſt be acknowledg'd to have been miſ-inform'd, 
and the greater degree of probability muſt determine our judgment. 
There are ſeveral Coins preſerv'd and publiſh'd in Cambden, and 
which have been thought to bear the names of Britiſh Princes; 
and I may add, that they have other evidences of their belonging to 
this Iſland. Let us examine them. 
n n 
Reverſe inſcrib d, Rex; and is ſuppos d by him, with great probabi- 
lity, to be the Coin of Comius, King * 
panion to Julius Ceſar in his invaſion. I will only make one remark 
upon the Reverſe, which is, that the horſe here is of much too good 
a deſign to be among the firſt Eſſays of the Britiſh Coining, conſe- 
quently the Britans muſt have had Coins, before this, or they could 
never have made this horſe and mn 


* As appears by the whole paſſage. Britan- 
* niæ pars interior ab 1is incolitur quos natos in 
« Infula-ipfa memoria proditum dicunt ; Mariti- 
ma pars ab iis, &c.” And then he goes on with 
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The next Coin in Speed, is that of Caſſibelan, which he read CAS; 
but Moreton in his Northamptonſhire, (pag. 500.) reads it SCOV; 
the occaſion. of which difference, is this: Moreton began with the 8, 
goes on to the C, miſtakes the Wheel (one of the Britiſh Symbols) 
over the horſe's head for an O, and takes the A without it's croſs- 
ſtroke, (as it was anciently written) for a V; ſo that Moreton's ob- 
jection to Speed's reading proceeds from his own miſtakes, and he 
concludes too haſtily, « That the Britans had not the art of coining 
« till they learn'd it of the Romans, and that they did not mark their 
« Coins with the names of Princes till the time of Cunobelin.” Speed's 
reading then remaining unimpeach'd, we have here a Coin of Caſſi- 
belan, who was General of the whole war againſt Julius Ceſar, and 
cannot be ſuppos d to have learnt any art from the Romans, having 
been engag'd continually in all the alarms of war from the time that 
they landed to their departure. In the Head, (or the inſcrib d fide) 
the horſe is much better turn'd than in our Karnbre Coins, and there- 
fore later; for Arts and Sciences muſt have time to ripen in ſuch re- 
tir d and uncultivated places as Britain ; their beginnings will be rude, 
and their of every art towards perfection will be ſlow and 
gradual, eſpecially, where no Siſter Arts have been praftis'd, and there- 
fore, can't lend their helping hand to forward and cheriſh that which 
is newly introduc'd. The Reverſe of this Coin confirms the forego- 
ing obſervation, the ornaments of it being a kind of ſcroll-work, in- 
termix d with balls more uniformly diſpos d, and the whole better di- 
geſted than our Coins, and therefore later. 

Cunobelin's Coin is later ſtill than that of Caſſibelan, and more 
elegant, the Horſe has ſhape and ſpirit; and there is ſomething Ro- 
man in the turn of the head; but there is great difference in the 
countenance of this King's coins; ſome are rude, and of coarſe de- 
ſign, as N**. 4, 5, 6, 7, 11. which may therefore be ſafely pronounc'd 
to be coin'd in his farſt years, either before his intimacy with the Ro- 
mans, or before he could get the Artiſts into the ready and maſterly 
way of deſigning ; ſo that it may be inferr'd from the coins of Cuno- 
belin, that he did not learn, or firſt bring the art of coining from the 
Romans, but that having acquir d ſome knowledge that way, he 
greatly improv'd this art. Even this King's Coins have been diſputed, 
and by ſome infinuated not to belong to the Britiſh King of this name, 
tho' his name be at full length upon four coins in Cambd. Tab. I. 
and upon three of the ſame in Speed, fo that theſe ſcruples are appa- 
rently without foundation. 

The gold coin attributed to Caractacus by Cambden and Speed, 
has the Spice well plac'd on the Reverſe, and in the Head the horſe 


5 It muſt be remember'd, that one fide. of a it, or not, and the other fide is call'd the Reverſe. 
Medal is call'd the Head, whether it has a face on k See N*,8, 9, 10. in Speed & 12, 13. p. 32. 


ul 


SECT. V. 


That theſe 
Coins are 


Britiſh. 
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in full ſpeed, is as well defign'd as poſſible, and therefore ſeems a cloſe 
imitation of the Roman manner. 


That of Venutius has nothing Britiſh in it, but that the curls of 


the hair are form'd of many contiguous circular rings ſtudded with 
balls, which is indeed in the Britiſh ſtyle :. | 

Tho the coins of Cunobelin were at laft fo greatly improv'd by 
approaching to the Roman manner ; yet theſe improvements ſeem to 
have been confin'd to his own dominions, for the coin of Boadicea, 
Queen of Verolamium, (if it be of her) has nothing Roman in it, but 
the letters BODUO in the Head; the Reverſe is of the ſame ſtyle as 


thoſe found at Karn-bre *. | 
Arviragus', has the Britiſh Wheel form'd 


The filver coin aſcrib'd to 
by eight detach'd ftuds”, but the Horſe is too good to be ancient. 

The next coin attributed by Speed to Galgacus, but by Mr. Wal- 
ker * to Cartiſmandua, has nothing of our coins, but the Wheel form'd 
like a large Ring under the Horſe”. 

As to the word Taſcia found on many of the coins abovemention'd, 
whether it ſignifies the Taxation, or Tribute-Money as Mr. Cambden 
believ'd, or whether ſuch coins of Tribute were ever us'd, coins be- 
ing the enſigns of liberty and power, not of ſlavery, as other learned 
men think, I do not here enquire, there being no fuch word on 
our Corniſh coins. Let it ſuffice that here are ſeveral forts of coins 
produc'd; we muſt next ſee whether we have not ſufficient grounds 
to think them Britiſh, and yet, not the oldeſt of our Britiſh coins, 
and fo trace up the art of coining among the Britans to its firſt 
ſimplicity, where we may poſſibly find reaſons to place our coins 
of Karn-bre. 

Now, all theſe Coins from Cambden and Speed are found in 
Britain in ſeveral places, many in number, and the very ſame in no 
other country*. Their Inſcriptions, and ſeveral others which might 
here be mention'd, have either the firſt, or more ſyllables of the 
names of Britiſh princes, cities, or people, nay Cunobelin the whole 
name; why then ſhould they not be Britiſh ? If there be hony e- 
nough in our own hive, what need have we to fly abroad, and range 
into the names of neighbouring countries and kings to find out re- 
ſemblances in ſound, which are not near ſo exact as what we find at 


i See the mane of the Horſe in No. XVIII. XVI. r It is held by ſome that there were no Gold 
XIX. XXI. Venutius in Cambden xiv. Tab. IL in Coins coin'd in England till Edward III. but this 


Speed xv. pag. 34- is probably a miſtake, for in the Saxon and firſt 
d Cambd. Tab. I. Ne. 8. Speed Ne. 16. p. 34. Norman times vaſt ſums were paid in Gold.” 
Speed Ne. 17.—Cambd. ib. Ns. 25. The annual tribute to be paid by the Welſh and 
= As in Ne. and XXII. - Corniſh to Athelftan, was 201. of Gold, and 3ool. 
» Pag. 35. Ne. 18. in Silver, beſides other things. And in Domes- 
* Cambden pag. cxv. day, particularly, we find Gold in Ingotts, con- 


? Other Brit. Coins may be ſeen in Cambden, * tradiftinguiſh'd from Gold Coin, viz. Libras 


and - but theſe may be ſufficient for our * auri ad penſum.—Libras ad numerum.—Muſt 
purpoſe. « we ſuppoſe that all this Coin was of Bizants, or 


+ Sec Cambden, pag. 110. * other foreign Coin? I TIE. 
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home ? Before we ive our own coun of the honour of coining 
the money found here, one would think it but reaſonable that there 
ſhould be produc'd from foreign countries, famples of the very Coins 
we find in Britain, and in greater number, as being doubtleſs more 
plenty where they were ſtruck, than any where elſe ; but there is not 
one inſtance of any number of Coins found abroad, which are of the 
fame kind as what we find here; altho' in Roman Coins, (which 
were not coin'd by little particular States, as the Britiſh muſt have 
been) there is nothing more common. It is very wonderful that all 
the Gauliſh Coins, (for inſtance) correſpondent to ours in metal and 
workmanſhip, ſhould be deſtroy'd, and not one appear, or be dug up 
in Gaul, whereas in Britain they are numerous, which makes the 
learned Mr. Wiſe, though dubious at other times, conclude very juſtly, 
that no country has a better title to the coining them than Britain · 
But, I don't know how it comes to paſs, it is the unhappy faſhion 
of our age to derive every thing curious and valuable, whether the 
works of art or nature, from foreign countries ; as if Providence had 
denied us both the genius and materials of art, and ſent us every 
thing that was precious, comfortable, and convenient, at ſecond hand 
only, and, as it were, by accident, from the charity of our neighbours. 
That the Britans had both Gold and Silver in their own country, 
is plain from Strabo and Tacitus; and it is obſerv'd, ſo lately as 
Cambden's time, that Cornwall produc'd both theſe precious me- 
tals ; and this is confirm'd by the reſervation of both thoſe metals 
to the Duke of Cornwall in his grants to the Tinners. Gold diſco- 
ver d here I have ſeen, found among Tin grains in the Pariſh of Creed, 
near Granpont, in the year 1753; and both that, and native Silver, 
the produce of a Corniſh Mine in the Pariſh of St. Juſt, I have now 
in my keeping ; and it muſt be allow'd, that people, who have ma- 
terials ready at hand, will take the firſt hint of anſwering their neceſ- 
fities therewith. That the inhabitants of Kent, and the adjoining coun- 
tries, had braſs money, Ceſar plainly aſſerts, as we have ſeen be- 
fore, and when one part of the Iſland had experienc'd the uſe of braſs 
money, and knew the art of coining it, the neighbouring States muſt 
have had very little communication with one the other, or been very 
void of underſtanding, if they did not perceive the equal and ſuperi- 
our convenience of Gold and Silver money, and for their own fakes 
procure it to be coin'd wherever they enjoy'd the happineſs of proper 
materials. And that the Britans had and us'd money coin'd at their 
own mint is really plain, becauſe the Roman Emperours publiſh'd a 


* Maximo ſans numero in hac Infula eruun- © alia metalla, pretium Victoriæ.“ Tacit. vit. 
© tur, aded ut nulla regio poſſeſſionis jure magis Agric. chap. 12. 
eos (viz. a) ht vindicet.” pag. 228. Nec ſtannum vero hic folim reperitur ſed 
Aurum et argentum fert Britannia.” Strabo una etiam aurum & argentum.” Cambden in 
lib. v. Fert Britannia aurum et argentum et Cornwallia. 


et ſevere 
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ſevere edict to ſuppreſs all ſuch Coins, and to forbid the us of an 
money in Britain, but what was ſtamp'd with the image of a Cefar *, 
I be nbavond that the Gin brovght cerr the "many 2: 
_ traffick withal, This is a circumſtance which wants to be proy'd, nay 
wants probability, for it could not have eſcap'd Ceſar, 1 
Coins muſt have been in greater plenty on the maritime coaſts where 
he was, than in the inland parts, the merchants from Gaul coming 
to the ſea-parts and coaſts of Britain, and having nothing to do with 
the other parts of the iſland *; but Ceſar ſays, "hy us d æreo umm, 
and takes no notice of any 1 which I think 
may make us reaſonably infer, that the Cauls did not bring over any 
ß much leſs ſtill can it be imagin d, that 
4426 Chi bd bikes ever rk Onion, we. Bovls fond tae im. 
ſcrib d with names fo like at leaſt to the names of our princes and 
cities. If any of the fame Impreſſion and Legend with ours, found 
in many parts of Gaul can be produc'd, (which at preſent is far from 
the caſe) then let it be diſputed whether the Gauls had theſe Coins 
from us, or we from them, both fades ing upon even ground ; 
but till then it is a piece of great partiality to vreigners, to deny the 
origin of theſe Coins to our own country, and I am ſurpriz d to find 
my countrymen ſo and indifferent, not to fay careleſs, 
which way the beam may fall, in a e 
Fr 
country in particular. 
r b the 
they bear 1s ancient Gallick Coins, and thoſe found in Britain: it is true, there 
Gauliſhcoins is a reſernblance in 4 few particulars betwixt ſome of the Gauliſh 
accounted for COINS, and ſome of the Britiſh, and this is all that can be alledg 'd, 
for it is not ſo in all, nor in the greateſt part. The mide x8 be 
convinc'd of this truth by caſting his eye over the Gauliſh Coins of | 
Plate the LII. TOM. III. pag. 88. of Montfaucon's Antiq. where he 
will find the reſemblance they bear to ours of Karn-bre to be as 
follows: 
There are in that table forty-ſeven different coins; upon the Re- 
verſe of eighteen may be diſcover d the horſe, a ſymbol not pecu- 
> but adopted by many other countries, as 
the moſt ſpirited and uſeful of all the brute creation. In the de- 
ſigning part, there are theſe relemblances ; ſome of the horſes have 
wheels below, or above, or in both places; and beads, pearls, or 
balls, and rings, or rather pierced Diſcus s, above and round them; 
but the En 
* « Cautum fuit Edicto Romangrum Imperata- = « enim temere præter mercatores illo 
< rum ſevero ne quis in Britannia nummis utere- « adit qui uam, neque iis ipſis quidquam præter 


tur nifi ſignatis imaginibus Cxſarum. Leland © oram maritimam atque eas regiones ſunt 
hed pL cork 391. * contra Galliam notum eft.” en 
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there are but two, which are N'. 4. and N. 16. which are 
ee en the manes of 
the horſes made of a ſtring of beads, as in N*. XVI. and XIX. be- 
fore produc d. This is the reſemblance of the Reverſe; but when 
we come to the other fide, that is, to the Head-part, they are en- 
tirely different, ſome helmeted, ſome inſcrib d, not one with a dia- 
dem about the hair, nor claſp, nor collar ornament ; therefore, that 
there is „ of the Reverſe is true, but 
when the Coins are; e to the uf. and the partenlare in which 
they agree ſeparately examined, there are ſo few that have any reſem- 
blance in the Reverſe, and even theſe few have their Head fo en- 
tirely different, that there is not the leaſt grounds to ſuſpect from 
ae If the Gauls 
indeed, had one peculiar manner or ſtyle in their Coins, which they 
invariably Ruck to, as was the way of the Greeks and Romans, then 
the criterions would be deciſive, and indiſputable, and we ſhould 
know Coins to be Gauliſh whether inſcrib d or not, as eaſily as we 
do the Greek and Roman ; but this cannot be pretended ; nothing 
is more vague than their ſtyle, if it deſerves that name; their Coins 
are as different from one another, as they are from thoſe of other 
nations ; and here I cannot but obſerye, that many of the Coins 
found in Gaul may with much more reaſon be im bd » Go 
nations, than ours found in Britain ; & in. 0. on 
Continent, and continually almoſt at war with the Barbarians round 
them; and war not to be carried on without money, where the uſe 
of money was known ; * noe ot all walihely thet the Goine of the 
many German and Spaniſh nations lying round Gaul ſhould be more 
22 dropt, and loſt there, than in an iſland, not 
ſubject to ſuch invaſions. 
22 poſing that there was a greater reſemblance betwixt the 
Come fond in Brin and thoſe found in Gaul; it was not to be 
wonder d at, nor would it prove the Coins found here to be Gauliſh, 
The Gauls and Britans were hoth uncultivated nations, and being of- 
one Origin, one Language, one Religion, and Climate, divided only 
by a narrow branch of the ſea ; there were frequent intercourſes, q- 
ſpecially, betwixt the inhabitants of the oppoſite ea-coaſts, infomuch, 
— 1 cuſtoms, and buildings, were alike. Why then 
ſhould not their Coins have ſome reſemblance ? But this reſemblance 
will not prove the Coins to belong nat 
r for „ the Coins of the Anglo-ſa 

« not unlike thoſe of the firſt race of the Kings « 

« who ſettled in Gaul near the time that the Saxons invaded Bri- 


„ Nerve aum a Gallica differunt conſue- * 93. creberrimaque zdificia ſere Gallicis conſi- 
. Cantii incols) Caf. lib. v. pag- „Ale Ibid. pag. 9a. 
1 tain,” 
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© tain . The Saxons continued their ancient ſtyle; the Franks, 
doubtleſs, did the like, and the reſemblance continues. Are the 
Coins therefore the ſame ? Did not the Saxons as well as the Franks 
coin for themſelves ? | i 
Farther. It is not improbable, but the art of coining might be tranſ- 
mitted to the Britains thro the hands of the Gauls, which might part- 
ly contribute to the reſemblance abovemention'd; and we may go one 
ſtep farther yet, and with great probability conjecture, that, tho the 
Gauls were nearer to the ſeats of arts, and therefore had this art of 
coining before the Britans ; yet, that they could not have had coin- 
ing among them long, before the mutual reſort of the Gauls into 
Britain, and the Britans into Gaul, on account of traffick, aid, alli- 
ance, and religion, muſt have communicated it to this Iſland, where 
there being Gold, Silver, and Brafs, ready prepar'd, there was nothing 
wanting, but the hints to improve, and make uſe of what nature had 
ſent. It is alſo to be remember'd, that ſome Princes, as Divitiacus, 
and Comius, (and others, probably, whoſe names are not recorded) 
were Kings of part of Britain, and part of Gaul, at the fame time. 
All theſe circumſtances confider'd, can it be wonder'd at, that the 
Britiſh and Gauliſh Coins ſhould be alike, and equally rude and bat- 
barous in the beginning; but about the time of Julius Ceſar more 
improv'd, and the repreſentations of men, animals, and fruits, and the 
ſymbols of War and Religion more naturally, that is, more artfully, 
'd? 
The Coins of countries then may reſemble one another, (as we 
know the Greek and Roman do, and thoſe of other neighbouring, 
R emulous nations) and yet be coin'd in different countries; and as 
there can be very good reaſons given why our Coins ſhould reſemble 
thoſe of Gaul, there is no reaſon from this reſemblance to conclude, 
that our Coins (I mean thoſe found here) were coin'd in Gaul, any 
more than that the Roman were coin'd in Greece, or the Grecian at 
Rome. In ſhort, let it not furprize the Reader to find, that the an- 
cient Britans are here aſſerted to have had the art of coining ; for by 
N'. XXII. it appears, that they had the art of counterfeiting Coins 
too; and the very Coin which is here counterfeited by being plated 
over, is found in Oxfordſhire in Gold, and publiſh'd by Dr. Plot, 
which is another diſcovery that may ſerve to ſtrengthen what the learn- 
ed Cambden juſtly ſuppoſes, viz. that the ancient Britans had more 
arts them than we ſeem willing to allow them. 
SECT. vu. To ſettle the age of our Karn-bre Coins is perhaps impoſſible, but 
Ofche 322 of that the Britans had and us d Coins of their own making, and that 
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the Romans forbad the uſe of Britiſh money, has been obſerv'd before 
pag- 254- for which prohibition there could be no reaſon, if the Bri- 
tans did not coin in a different manner from the Romans; therefore, 
this different manner of ſtamping their money, tis not ſo likely they 
ſhould learn of the Romans, as that they had it before the Romans 
came; for after the the Romans, we find, inſiſted upon the 
head of Ceſar's being upon all their Coins; therefore, that theſe Karn- 
bre Coins are prior to the Roman invaſion is extreamly probable. 
Further; both the Gauls and Britans being invaded nearly at the ſame 
time, and by the ſame General ; the firſt conquer'd, the other fright- 
en d; both of them would either have had ſome ſymbol of their ſub- 
jedtion in their Coins, if they had been ſtruck under the direction of 
their Conquerours, or would have borrow'd at leaft ſomewhat more 
of the Roman elegance than what we find in the Corniſh Coins. The 
inſcrib d Coins produc'd by Cambden, and Speed, about the Julian 
Age, confirm this 3 there being ſomething of the Roman air, 
and ity in all of them, but in ours nothing at all of that kind. 

There is one other uſe which I ſhall now make of the inſcrib'd 
Coins beforemention d, and may contribute to ſettle ſome particulars - 
relating to the age of theſe Corniſh Coins; which is, that theſe in- 
ſcrib d Coins could not be the firſt Coins of the Britiſh Mint, and . 
conſequently, that the rude uninſcrib d money found in all parts of 
England are older than the inſcrib d, as favouring more of the begin- 
ning, and infancy of the art. 

The ſeries in which money was firſt introduc d, and arriv'd by de- 
grees, to the Grecian and Roman perfection, ſeems to be this : firſt 
they weigh'd pieces of metal, then found out the way of impreſſing 
them differently, according to their weights, and the quantity and 
ſort of cattle they would be taken for in exchange; ſo as to fave 
them the trouble of weighing *; then they impreſs d Symbols of 
Religion, War, Arts, and Philoſophy, peculiar to their country ; then 
came in the heads of Demi-gods, and Princes; and then Inſcriptions, 
more certainly to determine, the Age, Works, and Perſons, ſignify d 
by the Coins. 

As ſoon as the Gauls, or any 1 
uſe of money, — among the more poliſh'd parts of 
mankind ; tis natural to imagine, that people of authority would en- 
deavour to introduce the ſame convenient way of exchange among 
their own people ; but being haſty, and i * to have the thing 
done, were not over nice in their choice of Artiſts for the doing it. 
What firſt and principally ſtruck them, was the uſe of money; to have 


* The firſt Money us'd in Rome was of plain with the of an Ox, a Sheep, a Hog, whence 
Copper, without any im till the time of it began to be call'd pecunia a pecude. Pliny.— 
Servius Tullus, who caus'd them firſt to be ſtamp d Jobert's Medals, Engl. pag. 35. 
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the money coin'd with beauty and was what had no place 
in their firſt conceptions, nor enter d at all into their deſign; hence 
came the firſt Coins fa rude and inexpreſſive; becauſe the art, tho 
at full maturity the Greeks and Romans, was forc'd to paſs 
thro a ſecond infancy among the Gauls, and like the Gold that was 
caſt into the fire, could not come out a better molten calf than the 
hands, which were employ'd, were able to mold and faſhion it. The 
money, therefore, coin d at firſt the Gauls and Britans, could 
not but partake of the barbarity and ignorance of the times, in which 
it firſt came into uſe, and the figures muſt have been much ruder, 
and more uncouth than thoſe of the infcrib'd Coins. Thoſe Coins 
then, which are not inſcrib d, are moſt probably elder than thoſe of 
the fame nation which are inſcrib'd ; Inſcriptions, or being 
a part of elegance, which at firſt was not at all attended to; but which, 
after ages conſtantly practis d, conſulting at once the conveniency of 
their commerce, and the glory of their country. 

If this inference is right, our Coins at Karn-bre, and the like fort 
in Plot, and Cambden's Engliſh Edition, are elder than the inſcrib d 


ones produc d by Cambden 2 and conſequently elder than 


the Roman Invaſion. 
many parts of our Britiſh Coins, which, tho' faithfully 
enough rr. Engravers, are yet wrongly plac'd in the Plates, 


bersandſym- becauſe, indeed, they did not know what they had copy d. This is 


bols. 


the reaſon that we Ed the Diadem, ſometimes horizontal,, at other 
times perpendicular *; whereas we all know, that this ſhould ri 
ſloping from the ear to the forehead. In Montfaucon's Plate N-. 

the horſe is laid on his back with his legs uppermoſt ; and in N-. I 
(ibid.) the horſe's body is perpendicular, and fo is the line of the Ex- 
ergue ; which ſame fault is committed in the Reverſe of Plot's 
N-. 21. pag. 335- plain evidences, that the Engraver did not under- 
ſtand the figure, tho he drew the fize and ſhape, not knowing what 
animal it was, or whether an animal or not: and, whoever copy d 
the fine Gold Coin in Cambden's laſt Edit. pag. 833, N'. 21. (of 
the fame age with ſome of thoſe at Karnbre) moſt certainly did not 
know what figure he had before him, —_— tis no wonder 


that the learned Editor, depending on his Engraver, ſhould place the 


Horſe upon his back. 
There is one thing more to be obſerv d, in order to place 
theſe Coins with „ which is, that ſeveral of our Karn-bre 


Coins have not the horſe on the Reverſe, (as N*. VHI, IX, X, XI.) 
but inftead thereof, have certain members, and ſymbols adjuſted to- 
gether in ſuch a manner as to imitate the ſhape of a horſe, and be- 


« Plot Oxf. N*. 21. pag; 335: © Wiſe Ns. x, 
| come, 
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come, when joyn'd together, the emblem, rather than the figure, of 
that creature, which the Engraver knew no better how to 
Theſe ſeveral Symbols are not to be explain'd, but by the Coins in 
which we find the fame parts inſerted in the compoſition of the en- 
tire figure in ſome, which in others are detach'd, and unconnected. 


The latter muſt derive their light from the former. For exam- The leg; of 


ple. In N. VIII. you find three of the figures mark d in the Table 
of Symbols N. x. In N.. IX. there are four of the ſame Symbols; 
in N*. X. two, N*. XI. four. What ſhould be the intent of placing fuch 
figures, in ſuch numbers on theſe Reverſes? Why, in N-. XVIII. and 
XIX. we find the legs of the horſe made in this unnatural faſhion ; 
and it is obſervable, that where the horſe is not, there theſe legs (the 
moſt uſeful parts of this uſeful creature) are plac'd. They are four 
in number, in N... IX. and XI. and would have been alſo in the ſame 
number and place, in N.. VIII. and X. (for by the weight, and Sym- 
bols, theſe four muſt have been Coins of the ſame fort, time and va- 
lue ); but that the mold in ſtriking theſe latter, was miſplac'd <. 

They are plac'd two and two, with a ball, or wheel between them, 
as in the Coins which have horſes entire. Between them the Half- 
moon (of which by and by) dips his convex part, ſomething in the 
manner of the horſe's barrell, above which another Creſcent-like 
bunch forms the back ; a round ball turns to ſhape the buttock, and 
on the forepart, a thick handle of a javelin ſlopes upwards from the 
breaſt to form the neck and creſt of the horſe. In Coin XI. we find 
theſe Symbols in full number, (i. e. four) very diſtinct, and as juſtly 
plac'd as the Engraver's ſkill could direct. When theſe are plac'd 
double, as in Coin XVII, they ſeem intended to denote there being 
two horſes a-breaſt, as was the ancient cuſtom of drawing the fight- 
ing chariots. Two little figures of this ſhape are alſo plac'd in the 
| later Coins, viz. N*. XXIII. and XVIII. to form the upper and under 
jaw of the horſe's head. When therefore ſuch figures occur in Britiſh 
Coins, we need but refer to theſe of Karn-bre; and we find imme- 
diately, that they were intended for ſome parts of a horſe. | 


the Horſe. 


Round the horſe's neck of N*. XII. there is a Garland, or Brace- Tb. Ce 


let, which in N*. XIX. is alſo plainly to be diſcover d. 


There is uſually a circular figure under the belly of the horſe, which The Wheel 
in ſome, is a diftindt Wheel, as in Coins V, VI, XII, XIX, XX, pos. 


XXII, XXIII. and therefore in the reſt where this figure is leſs diſtinct 

i6muſt be deem'd an aim at, or rude imitation of the fame thing. 
The Wheel is to denote the Chariot to which the Horſe belong'd. 

The learned Walker fays, © that the Wheel under the horſe amongſt 


* Plate XIX. where the Horſe is entire; theſe laſt mention'd 
* Theſe parts of the Horſe, (viz. III.) are but Coins therefore are next in antiquity to No. XI. 
very little better plac'd in Coins XVII. and XXII. f In the Table of Symbols, Ne, 5. 
« the 
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« the Romans, intimated the making of an high way for carts, ſo 
% many of which, being in the Roman . 
= « well deſerv d fuch a memorial ©.” 
| | What the Wheel ſignified among the Romans I ſhall not diſpute, 
| but it could not be inferted in the Britiſh Coins (as he ſeems to imply) 
for that ; for there were no Roman ways made. in Britain till 
4 after Claudius's , and we find the Wheel common in Cuno- 
| belin's Coins, and in Caſſibelan's N. II. ib. in N*. XVI, XVII, XVIII. 
and in Plot's 21 ; and of in-the Cocrifh Colne, which form all aber. 
characters appear to be older than the reſt... 
The Wheel is uſually plac'd under the belly of the Horſe, but i is 
ſometimes found in two places on the ſame Coin, (as in Ne. , and 
32, of Tab. II. in Cambden) one above, and one below the horſe, 
to denote (as I imagine) the two Wheels of the Eſeda. One of theſe 
| Wheels (viz. the upper one in N*. . ibid.) Walker takes to be the Sun. 
| Of he Balls, These are many balls, or'globules, difpers'd in all the Corniſh Coins, 
Tab. of Sym. which eee ator Size 3 chef of tha-kinhd kind ton, .ce fue, meerh 
_ ornamental; being rung in rows Ke Beads er Pearl, and-ferve now 
and then in a figure to form the mane of a horſe, (as in Ne, 
V, XVI, XVII, XX, XXII); the circumference, or out line of the 
Wheel, (N'. XXII. and Mr. Wiſe's Bodlean -N*. 2.) or a kind of 
Bracelet, or Garland, (two of which may be ſeen in one Reverſe of the 
Bodlean N*. TI.) round the neck, or body of the Horle. 
Ring, or There is another round figure in theſe Coins, which is of the mid- 
Tab.of Srn. dle fize, and is a Ring, or Diſcus, either pierc'd, or emboſs'd. They 
bols. Ne. 10. are larger in N- IX, X, XI. than the Wheel itſelf, a diſproportion 
owing to the rudeneſs of the art when firſt practis d When theſe are 
emboſs'd, as I find them in a well preſerv'd Coin in the Bodlean Ca- 
binet, I imagine they are to repreſent either the ſhield, or rather the 
Endiilns r 
ſerv'd inftead of Money. 
In N*. XX. e Balls ep plnte'd ; in N*. 12. of 
the Bodlean they are plain, and plac'd where the roundneſs of the 
Horſe's body, ſhoulder, and buttock, made em fall in with the ſhape 
| of the creature; there are others in the Bodlean collection, and in the 
| | Reverſe of Speed's Caſſibelan, but no where more plain than in Dr. 
| Plot's N'. 21. (pag. 335. Oxfordſhire) where there are five near the 
edge of the Coin, and more, tho of a ſmaller ſize, diſpers d in the 
Field of the Coin, not only of the Reverſe, but of the Head. . 
I am perſuaded that the little annular figures will make the learned 
Reader eaſily recolle& the annuli ferrei of Ceſar, and as eaſily aſſent 
to their being inſerted on purpoſe to repreſent the ancient money 


s Cambd. pag. CX, and in CXV. ibid. On kind. | 
Ne. 2, and 3. he has an obſervation of the ſame See Speed Ne. VIII, and XIII. 


which 
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which the Britans had before they coin'd after the Roman and Grecian 
manner ; and, ps, afterwards too, for a while, when the Gold, 
Silver, and Braſs fell ſhort of anſwering the exigencies of the 
State. Theſe Rings are taken notice of by Cefar, as made of iron, 
adjuſted to a certain weight, and ftandard, and us'd inftead of money, 
and the figures of them on theſe Coins, where this Symbol is pierc'd 
may confirm the reading of that paſſage, to be as in Plantin's Edit. 
(Lib. v. pag. 87.) © anmulis ferreis; as the emboſs d ones may in ſome 
affure us, that they us'd alſo Taleis, or Laminis, as we read it 
in others. Where there are many of theſe Symbols, they ſhould fig- 
nify the plenty of money in the little kingdoms where they were ſtruck. 
In many of theſe Karn-bre Coins, viz. VIII, IX, X, XI, XVI. and 
in N*. XXII, we find a Creſcent, or ſome ſuch figure, (N*. 3.) and 
in the Head of Dr. Plot's (Ne. 21.) there are three; what intended to 
fignify, is uncertain. We know the Creſcent was among the moſt 
- honourable badges of the Druid Order, and from the Moon at fix days 
old, they regulated the beginning of their months, years, and ages, 
every thirtieth year; ſo that the moon was of conſtant and eſpecial 
note among the ancient Britans : but whether it be really a Cre- 
ſcent, or not, I do not pretend to decide. It might poſſibly be in- 
tended to repreſent the golden hook with which their Priefts with fo 
much ſolemnity cut their divine Miſletoe, or to record the hooks or 
ſcythes faſtened to the axis of their chariots of war, for fuch they 
had, and on theſe Coins we find ſeveral alluſions to this manner of 
fighting. Which of theſe ſuppoſitions is moſt likely, let the reader 
determine as he thinks beſt. | 
There is a remarkable rectilineal figure which leans obliquely in The Spear: 
a line nearly parallel to the creſt of the horſe, with which, or it's 
emblem, it is always combin'd : it is ſeen in N'. V, VI. more un- 
couth ſtill in N*. VIII, IX, XI. but very diſtinct in XIII. This 
I take to repreſent the ſpear, with which the Britans were ſo dexterous 
in fighting, from their chariots. In N*. VI. it is plac'd croſs the 
tree, out of which the ſhaft was made, and in gratitude perhaps to 
the tree, for affording the beſt ſhafts for theſe uſeful arms. 
In theſe Coins then, the principal figure is the horſe ; the wheel, Why al 
(emblem of the chariot,) conſtantly attends the horſe ; the ſpear is bos of, or 
viſible in ten of theſe Coins produc'd, and in N.. XXII. the hu- Hage 
man figure is plain, pointing forward the ſpear, or javelin, as if 
advancing to attack the enemy. In N*. XIII. there are ſome traces 
of the ſame kind, and more rude attempts to delineate the fame in 


N.. VIII, IX, X, XI. for the ſpear has the fame direction in all. 


1 « Dimicant (ſcil Britanni) non equitatu mo- * lice armati. Covinos vocant, quorum falcatis 
« dd aut pedite, verum et Bigis et Curribus Gal- * axibus utuntur.” Pomp. Mela lib. iii. ch. viii. 


X x x In 
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In N.. XVII. the charioteer is very apparent 

like a victory the bridle and forme 

dant or trailed ſpear, or To what other 

theſe warlike things colleted and inſerted in their Goins, but to fg. 

nify, that the chief glory of the Britans was their {kill in fighting 


from their chariots ? 
The Britans (ays Celar, lib. iv.) have this manner of fighting 


bols, fo likely to be of any | 
horſe, go 3 oe ty ce — O- and per- 
_——_— —_— —J was arm d. 

Ofthe Had. In the firſt fix Karn-bre Coins here exhibited, there is no appear- 
ance of the human Head. In N*. VII. and VIII. there are ſome 
faint traits of a diadem. In N.. IX. the profile of the face, the ear 

and claſp, and outline of the neck is plain, but the diadem, which 
was certainly there (as muſt be infer d from N.. X, and XI.) is 

Diadem. effac d, e N'. XI. which 

Tab. of Sym- ſhews that it has been ſo much more us d. In N-. X, XI, XIV, 

n XV, XVI, the diadem is plain and ſteng 18 is form d of leaves 
which have this peculiarity, that they point downwards, whereas, 
in the ancient Roman and Grecian Coins. the leaves point upwards. 
There is another difference between the diadem in the Karnbre Coins, 
and in the Greek and Roman; for, whereas, in the laſt mention'd, 
the fillet or ribband on which the diadem is grounded (or by which 

Claſp, tis bound together) makes a very elegant knot behind the Head, 

Tool the Britiſh Coins have no ſuch thing, but have a ſtraight bandage, 

* Ordines plerumque perturbant. (lib. iv. « dariique acriter pralio cum Equitatu noſtro in 


pag. 83.) © Perturbatis noſtris novitate pugnz.” * itinere conflixerunt,” Novo 132 pugnæ 
ibid. Lid. v. pag. 93. Equites Hoſtium Eſſe- pertertitis Noftris,” ibid. 


1 


Or 
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or rather claſp which croſſes the diadem at right angles, and was 
doubtleſs deſign d (like the fillet of the ancients) to keep the diadem 
ſum in its place, and cloſe to the Head. This is the ing of 
that ſtraight figure croſſimg the diadem in N*. X, XI. and XIV. and 
XVI. of the Karnbre Coins; but is moſt plainly viſible in N;. XX. 
XXIV, and XXV. with a hook or ſcroll at the end of it, and but 
for theſe well preſerv'd Coins, would have ſtill remain d uncertain, 
and unknown. 

Above the diadem, the hair turns off in bold curls, ſometimes in Curd Hair, 
one tire or row, as in N'. X, XI, XIV, XV, but in the larger Coins 
r 8 IV. G habit of the 

Round the „in N'. XIV prince 

pears; in N*. XVI. a kind of ſcollop d lace r 
broidery; e . 

In N.. I, II, III, VI. trees 5 ead part, (as Why diffe 
„ any rings in the Fol 
or balls; the reaſon ſeems to be this; the riches of the country 
where theſe were coin'd, conſiſted in w woods, (notin money 
fore they took the tree for their ſymbol, as 


in corn took the /þica, and thoſe which had 
the 


pear 

globules reſembling pearl, and thoſe w which had plenty of gold 
and money, took the ringlets, or Lamine into their Coins 
The figure in the Head of N.. XII. has been before obſerv'd to 
reſemble the ichnography of a city, and was inſerted in the 
Coin by the founder, to record the erection of ſome city: for that 
the Britans had fuch cities, is very plain from the noble ruins, 
(containing in circuit about three or four miles,) near Wrotteſley in 
the county of Stafford, where (as Dr. Plot thinks, Staffordſh. p. 394.) 
© ho within the outwall, whoſe foundations are 
« {till vißble, and repreſent ſtreets running different ways, put it 

« out of doubt that it muſt have been 3 — of ho him, 


CHAP. x0. 
Of the Braſs Celts found at Karn-bre. 


N the year 1744, in the fide of Karn-bre hill were dug up ſe- 
veral follow inſtruments of braſs of different ſizes, whoſe 


is moſt eaſily apprehended from the . 


nini 


The Gauls were call d Comati, from their long = Cambden thinks that tribute for woods was 
hair. The Britans had probably the ſame cuſtom, paid in ſuch coin, and that tribute-monies 
for all uncultivated nations wore long hair, except their impreſſion from that deſtination. The 
the Alani. (Lucian Tox.) it was an inſtance of der may chuſe which opinion he thinks moft 
their wildneſs. | probable. | 
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of the kingdom, plac'd together for the better illuſtration. of one 
another. 


Wik chaſe inflracatate were found foreral Roman Coins, fix of 
which came into my hands; one of Antoninus, Aug. N*. 2. uncer- 
tain. N'. 3. Divo Conſtantio Pio; Reverſe, Memoria felix. N- 

4. defac'd. N.. 5. Severus Alexander. N*. 6. defac'd. 
SECT. 1. "" Az quikeie ——— what na- 
Whetherand tion, we ſhall aſcribe them to, and to what uſe that nation apply'd 
how un be d. them. As they are found here in Cornwall in company with Roman 
iened to he Coins, one would be apt to i that they were of Roman ori- 

ginal. Upon much leſs are they aſſerted to be Roman by 
the learned Dr. Plot', who, finding one of like kind, engrav'd in 
the Muſeum Moſcardi, immediately conchudes all the Celts found at 
the ſeveral places there mentioned to be Roman (though no Coins 
of that nation were found with them) and determines alſo the Barrows 
where they were found to have been erected by that people. 

Mr. Hearne * follows Dr. Plot, in attributing them to the Romans, 
. 

Firſt, then, I do not take to be Roman, forcign 
or of Italian invention and workmanſhip. 2s 

They are made of Braſs, which >" af dd id 
have done after Julius Cefar's time, when the ſuperiour hardneſs of 
iron was ſo well nuns by Wat clfrated people, and; fo cally 
to be had from any of their conquered provinces. 

They do not appear in the complete collection of arms on the 
Trajan *, or Antonine Pillar, which, if they had been Roman inſtru- 
ments they certainly would have done. 

There are but very few in the cabinets of the curious in Rome, 
Naples, and the other cities of Italy, as I am inform'd by a gen- 
tleman * who has examin'd them with equal penetration and dili- 
gence, (and has been fo kind as to favour me with ſeveral infor- 
mations relating to this ſubject) and «© where they occur, they are 
« look d upon by all the Italian Virtuoſi, as Tranfalpine Antiquities, 
« and not to have belonged to their predecefiors.” 

In the great diſcoveries which have of late years been made a- 
mong the ruins of Herculaneum, where weapons, tools, and uten- 
fils for every occurrence in life, have been found, none of theſe in- 
ſtruments have been met with, as far as yet appears. 

Spon in his Miſcellanea mentions none of them. They occur not 
<« in the Muſeum Romanum, publiſhed by Monſ. de la Chauſſe, nor 
ein the Muſeum Kercherianum publiſh'd by Bonani. In the vo- 


— 403. with P. S. Bartoli's notes. 
vol. i. pag. 127. * Smart Letdicullier, Ef; his letter on the 
As publiſhed with Ciaconius's, « or the Edit, Celts. 


c luminous 
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« Juminous collection of Montfaucon there are none engrav'd or 
« mention d. So far this learned Gentleman. 
No if theſe inſtruments had been of foreign original, and by 


found in Italy, and very numerous in the collections of the curious, and 
could never have eſcap'd the authors abovemention' d, I am therefore 
apt to believe that they are not to be aſcrib'd in general to the 
Romans, nor us d by the Roman legions in Italy and the Eaſt, but 
that they were probably made, and us d by the provincial Romans of 
Britain, and by the Britans themſelves when they had improv'd their 
arts under their Roman maſters. | 

They are found here at Karn-bre, and have been found at Ald- 
borough (the ancient Ifurium) in Yorkſhire, in company with many 
Roman Coins; and as the Romans had thought fit to admit the na- 
tives of their conquer'd provinces into their armies (the very legions 
themſelves being ſometimes recruited out ſuch provinces) tis not to 
be doubted but the Britans were allow d to carry the weapons of war, 
which they had been trained up to, and were become eaſy, and ha- 
bitual to them. And as we do not find theſe weapons of general 
uſe among the Eaſtern Romans, we may conclude that the Romans 
fuffer d the Britiſh diſcipline, as to this particular, to prevail here in 
this province, and finding the Britans expert in the uſe of theſe arms, 
and the arms really of ſervice againſt the Picts, Scots, and rebel- 
lious Britans, not only indulg'd and encourag d the Britans in the uſe 
of them, but fell into the uſe of them themſelves. In ſhort, moſt 
of them ſeem to me too correct and ſhapely for the Britans before 
the Julian conqueſt; and yet the Romans do not appear to have 
us d them beyond the Alps; I imagine therefore that they were origi- 
nally of Britiſh invention and fabrick, and afterwards improv'd and 
us d by the provincial Romans, as well as Britans. Let us conſider 


that they are frequently found in all parts of Britain. 


Leland (vol. iii. pag. 7.) tells us, that a few years before his be- SECT. 1. 
ing in Cornwall, there were found ſpear-heads, battle- axes, and ſwords Places where 
, near the Mount", in the pariſh of St. Hillary, 5 ng 


made of copper 
where, by the ſpear-heads, he certainly meant thoſe which we (from 
Begerus) now call Celts. Camden * fays they were found not long 
before in Wales, and in Germany. Mr. Thoreſby gives an account 
of ſome found in Yorkſhire near Bramham-Moor, 1709.* „Several 
« of them have been found in a ſtone quarry in the ſame county, 
4 many of which had Caſes exactly fitted to them“. In May, 1735, 


According to Cambden (Lat. edit. Ly 2:4 79.) © by ſome, thunder-axes, making ſmall ſhew of 


at the foot of the Mount, as they were 7 uſe.” 

in; which gave occaſion to Mr. Cans = bid. 

that they were uſually found in Tin-works, * Leland, vol. i. pag. 17. Mr. Lethieullier's 
8.) where he ſays, © they were term'd Letter. 


Yyy- « were 


the Romans introduced into Britain, they would have been frequently | 
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« were found above a 100 on Earſley-Moor, twelve miles N. W. of 
« Vork, together with ſeveral lamps of metal, and a quantity of cin- 
« ders, fo that np doubt remain'd of there having been a forge at 
« that place for making them.” Mr. Rowland, pag. 8 5, has pub- 
r Plate XX.) 
rr made their attack upon the 
Britans in the Ile of Angleſea under Suetonius. 

At Danbury in Eſſex, about twenty-two years fince, ſome of the 
fame kind were found, and at Fiheld in the fame county, in the year 
tity of metal for theſe inftruments, 


1749, with a large quantity 
ſeveral of which, with fifty pounds of the metal, were ſent by the 


late Earl Tilney, to the learned gentleman beforementioned ; part 
of ihe Orin, (nd dined: be were hed: as to- fare me wh, at 
the ſame time informing me, that he had ſome of the fame inſtru- 
ments from Scotland, Wales, New-Foreſt in Hampſhire, and other 
places in Britain. - 
From all which circumſtances it appears, that they are ſpread every 
where in this iſland, that they were manufactur d here, and of ge- 
neral uſe among the natives. But though thoſe found here were 
Britiſh, that is, made and us d here, yet it muſt not be imagin d 
that they were peculiar to the Britans. ” DoubtleG, the Gauls had the 
ſame inſtruments, their manner of living, fighting, worſhipping, 
their arts and he fee wk A of he 
Neither is it any wonder that they ſhould be found among Germans, 
any more than that they ſhould r 
r 
ſame neceſſity of defending themſelves, offending their enemies, and 
preparing utenſils for their conveniency, prompting them all to work 
up ſuch metals as they could get, in fuch manner as was proportion d 
to their ſkill, and might beſt anſwer their neceſſities. 
opinions of the learned concerning the uſe 
and iſp. 65 Gaſs inflerments, and, 15 they bed: not ban acane'd 
by men of it would be ſcarce excuſable to mention ſome of 
b 
Some have taken them for the Heads of walking ſtaffa, ſome for 
Chizels to cut Stone withall, that ſuch kind of inſtru- 
ments muſt have been abſolutely neceſſary in the great Ro- 
ways in Britain; ſome them intended to engrave Letters 
and Inſcriptions, othets as happily have imagin'd them to be the Falx 
with which the Druids cut the facred Miſletoe. But all theſe ſuppo- 
ſitions ſeem to me repugnant, either to their ſhape, or to the metal 
N 


Ses Leland vol. i. pag. 132. 


They 
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They are found in too many places", or too man) in number to 
have been -ſtafts ; for, if we can fuppoſe, that perſons of 
diſtinction had ſuch, the geneairy cannot be imagin'd to have run 


„ nor in a 
of an Ax, nor the inſtrument weighty enough, or properly ſhap'd to 
do any execution on the victim. 
The Socket is, it muſt be on d, more like that of a Chizel *; but 
there are unfurmountable difficulties attending this Hypothefis, which 
ariſe from the other properties. For firſt and principally, it muſt be 
objected, that the metal of which theſe inſtruments are form'd is very 
improper for an edge-tool, (for cutting Stones eſpecially, much too 
foft and brittle) being a tion of Copper and Tin, or Lead. 
If they had been us d in cutting Stone, they muſt have been ſcratch d, 
and furrow'd on every fide by the hard and rough Stone ; but the 
many 1 have foen have no marks of the leaſt application to ſuch an 
uſe; the edges of them are in ſome parts jagg'd, in fome blunted, in 
others broke, but the fides from the edge „ 
„ 
Round the brim of the Socket, is ſome imboſs d work, more, or leſs, 
which is much too delicate, I imagine, for Maſons Chizels. To moſt 
of theſe inſtruments there is a Loop, or Ring, which is to be found 
in no Chizels in the world. Some are fo thin in the blade, that they 
would bear no force, nor make any expedition in works of Stone ; 
and they are all ſo unequal to the laborious works of Maſonry, that, 
to ſay no more of it, we may ſafely conclude, that the Roman ways 
from one end of Britain to the other, might well be executed without 
the aſſiſtance of any fuch impotent tools as theſe. 
To think they were intended to cut Letters, an art requiring the 
keeneſt, and mot kafling: point, is füll more abfurd. 
Dr. Plot takes one (the fame fort which I publiſh here N*. VIII 
Pl. XX. from my own) to have been a Roman Reft us'd to fupport 
the Lituus ; but by it's fhape, and having the ſame marks of 
at the edge, as the others have, I ſhould rather think it defign'd for 
the fame uſe. , 
I ſhall only obſerve, that the hook for cutting the Miſletoe was of 
Gold the Druids, not of Braſs, as the Celts are; and that the 
make of the Celts bears not any fimilitude to that of a hook, as the 
Druid inftrument is always form'd ; let me add in this place, that 
if we confider how curious and elegant the Ancients were, and the 
Moderns ſtill are about their arms; if it ſhall appear that we have 


See Sect. II. 2 * Richardſon, ibid. Leland, vol. i. pag. 142. 
Being in my but one inch and quar- 11 
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reaſon to reckon theſe Celts among the weapons of war, it cannot be 

wonder'd at that they ſhould be ornamented with moldings, and em- 

boſs'd, orderly figur'd ridges. | 

The true uſe of them is beſt ſuggeſted by the things themſelves, 

9 that is, by the ſhape, ſize, and the metal they conſiſt of. In the ſhape 

their ſhape. we find three things remarkable; the Socket A, the Ring or Loop B, 
and the flat point or edge C. Round the Socket they have ſome lit- 
tle moldings, and lifts, DE; but as theſe are meerly ornamental, and 
not conducive to, or expreſſive of the uſe of them; I paſs them by. 
Some have a Socket, but no Ring, as Fig. VIII. Some have a Ring, 
but no Socket, but inſtead thereof, a Groove on each fide, as Fig. VI. 
(of which Fig. VII. is the Section) and Fig. IV. and ſome have nei- 
ther Socket, nor Ring, but the Grooves only as Fig. III. and Fig. V. has 
neither Socket, Groove, nor Ring, being quite flat, and its edge more 
circular ; but being found with the others before deſcrib'd, is there- 
fore to be aſſign d to the fame country, and uſe, though of another 
model. They are different in ſize, but of the ſame metal. The 
uſe, which will beſt agree with theſe properties, ſeems to me to be the 
Head, or arming of the Spear, the Javelin, or the Arrow. 

Their ſize. They are of different ſuzes, and it's obſervable, that the Ancient, 
had their iſſile weapons of all ſizes; for one Engine, ſome were heavy, 
for another light; to throw at a great diſtance, and to fight with 
near by; ſome to affail the heavy arm'd, and others for the Haſſati, 
Velites, and the light-arm'd ; the larger and heavier ſeem to have been 
the Heads of Spears, the middle fort for Javelins, and the lighter, 
and ſmaller, for the Heads, or arming of Arrows. 

Socket. The Socket of Fig. I, II, and VIII. ſeems manifeſtly deſign d to re- 
ceive a wooden haft. In Fig. VI. the Socket is divided in the mid- 
dle by a partition, A, to which a chink in the haft might eaſily be 
adjuſted, and the wood embracing this partition ſecure the Head, 
better perhaps than where the Socket conſiſts only of one hole. Fig. 
HI. and IV. ſeem alſo to have had their hafts, the timber of which 
was prepar d properly to fill up the Grooves of each fide, and the 
tranſverſe welts, (b b) to prevent the arming Head from finking too 
deep into the haft, by the reſiſtance it met with from the bodies it 

vas thrown againſt. Thoſe which have no Sockets were faſten d on 
to the haft in a different manner from the others, and, perhaps, by 
the driving a Ring round the handle, which did compreſs the tim- 
ber, and keep it cloſe to the Head. Fig. V. was more difficult to 
fix on to it's haft, it having neither Socket, Loop, nor Groove, and 
therefore it might be doubttul, whether it ſhould have a place among 
the offenſive weapons beforemention'd, but that we find the edge of 
the Spear-head made in this Creſcent-like form, in two Spears on the 
Trajan column; ſo that, however, they faſten'd this Celt to its haft, 
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S ECT. IV. 


« Montfaucon, Tom. iv. pag. 65. 
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or the other Stone-axes, (as they are call'd”) which are found in 
many of Britain, and much more difhcult to fix than this, we 
may probably rank them among the weapons of war. 

It muſt be on d, that Spears and Javelins, are for the moſt part age. 
pointed for but it may be acknowledg'd as well, that they 
n as appears from the two on 

Trajan's Pillar abovementioned, and from that publiſhed by Dr. Plot:, 

(of which fort he numbers four) which in the Collection of Moſcar- 1 

dus, from which he publiſh'd it, is faid to be the arming of a wea- "1 

of war! "oY 

"The greateſt difficulty is, what this Ring, or Eye (Fig. I, II, IV, Ring or Eye, 

and VI.) ſhould be deſign d for. That it ſhould be defigg'd to faſter 
on the arming to the haft, is an end that it would by no means an- 
ſwer, as is evident, it being plac'd below the edge of the Socket in 

N. I, and II, whereas in order to faſten it to the handle, it ſhould be 

plac'd above, and then (without another to anſwer it on the other 

fide) according to all the rules of Mechanicks, it's Power could ſe- 
cure but half the inſtrument : your fil Arian He 

II, it is too flight and weak to fix a or wire, for a Head of 

ſuch wei ght and -fize. Upon t ore, the 

defign'd for this uſe, Let us ſee ih the next 
place, whether part may not be reconcił d to the arts of War. 

It is not unlikely that this Ring, tho it might poſſibly be of uſe to tv: Ut con- 
fx the Labarum, the Garlands of Vid, or the bunch of Ribbons; rey 
(for, all theſe we find plac'd at the Spear's Head, and therefore the 
Roman Spear muſt have been properly prepar'd to receive them) yet 
OR. mie chocklly ing the ich ls ad ne: "20 Bee tee 
to, by means of which, the Soldier carry'd this Javelin more commo- 
diouſly on his march by ſlinging it on his ſhoulder, or or might throw , 
it with more force in time of action, or by means of the faſten'd line 4 

him again, after he had affail'd his adverſary. For all | 
purpoſes this 1s equally convenient. 

Mr. inks gu ot a 
I have read; where he ſays, pag. 86, te that they might be us d with 
« a firing to draw them back, and like a feather to guide 
« them in towards the enemy, and calls them Sling-hatebets; 
but for ſuch weighty Heads there was certainly no occaſion for fes. 
thers ; it was uſe and that brought the Soldiers to and 
throw their Javelins fo dextrouſſy; and as for ſlinging of hatchets 
againſt an enemy, I do not remember ever to have met with any in- 
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. s Warwickſh. — Plots Staff p. 404. k Dr. Richardſon's therefore (Le- 
Tab. *. 3» 6. ns biel - 3 2 

0 ire, pag. 404. N.. V. y defign'd cannot be be true. 

5 Moſcard, Bb. iii. chap. 174. * ion of Antonine's Pillar. ibid. ut 
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— ů hy wacdhits; and ſome of them are evidently too 

to do any execution thrown from the hand. * 
The Greeks had darts projected by a ſtring, which they call d 

Agmuay ; that is, the n/a, or handle, by which they took hold of, 

direQted, and threw the dart: theſe Javelins were ſometimes call d 


Tela, fed hec lento = aptare v forall En. vu. v. 750. 
ſtring was generally by the Romans call'd amentum, becauſe 


The 
the ſoldiers brought it leyel to their chin, before they diſcharg'd the 
Javelin. X 

Theſe weapons were not confin d to the Greeks and ancient Italians, 
but were alſo us d by the Gauls, and by them ſometimes call'd Cateiæ. 


Teutonico ritu ſoliti terquere Cateias. Vire. En. vii. ver. 741. 
on which Servius (ibid.) obſerves-that the Gauls, having thrown theſe 


Darts at their enemies, recover'd them again by lines d to them. 
The Gauliſh of this kind Ceſar calls Matare, and, as 
Strabo ſays, they were like the Pilum of the Romans which the Gauls 
darted, and us d generally in hunting and killing of birds; and this 
weapon was fo common, and univerſally us'd by the Gauls, that it 
became a criterion of their nation as the Sariſſa (a very long ſpear) 
was of the Macedonians”. 
But, if theſe inftruments were defign'd for war, it may ſeem flrange 
ſhould be made of braſs, when they would be ſo 
per for all warlike uſes if they had been made of iron. 
In anſwer to which I may obſerve, that in ancient times they had 
neither ſuch plenty, nor choice of metals as we have at preſent. The 
moſt ancient weapons were neither arm'd with Braſs, nor Iron. 
The Sarmatians', the Germans", and the Huns*, for want of Me- 
tals the dart with bone. The Gauls had Heads of ivory, 
gay EG 
ſtone-hatchets, as what have found in their Sepul- 
chres *, N 
and hatchets alſo of the ſame ſubſtance E 
way of making and arming their weapons, in Weſtern 
2 being found in many places, 9 
Orientals, the way of tempering, hardening, and colouring it with 


On which Servius—*< Aclides ſunt tela quæ- * Monfauc. tom. iv. W. L. 37. 
« dam antiqua: Legitur, quod ſint Clavz cubito- | Paufanias Atticis, i. pag. 37 
ſemis factæ, eminentibus hinc & hinc acumini- = Tacitus de M. G. 
<« bus, quz ita in hoſtem jaciuntur religatz Loro a Amm. Marc. lib. xxxi. 
<< vel Lino, ut peractis vulneribus pofhat redire. Monf. tom. v. 195. : 
| + Putatur tamen eſſe Teli genus quod per fla- pag. 396. Sibbald, ibid. 
c gellum in immenſum jaci poteſt. Dugdale's Warwickſhire, p. 1081. | 


Tin, 
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Tin, Lead, or Lapis Galaminaris ſoon followed, and was probably 
as ancient as the invention of Swords, which by learned men is fup- 
pos'd coeval with War ; with this Metal it was ſoon found much ea- 
fer to Bead their Spears and Arrows, than to grind a ſtone into the 
neceſſary offenſive form : wherever, therefore, they had a fufficient 
quantity of braſs, they threw afide the more operoſe preparation of 
ſtone- heads for theſe warlike weapons, and arm'd them with braſs. 
But Tron was not found out till 188 years before the War of Troy, 
if we may. believe the Arundelian Marbles ; and this may be the rea- 
ſon that braſs weapons are ſo often mentioned in Homer, the ancients 
working in braſs much more early than in iron, according to Heſiod*, 

Xa d cya colo, ue A 0” ax £0xe T10ngoG. 
And Lucretius, Lib. v. 

Sed prius Eris erat quam Ferri cognitus uſus. 


And when Iron became known, and it's ſuperiour hardneſs ac- 
knowledg'd, it was ſcarce. The Sarmatians, (a very extenſive nation) 
had no Iron in all their country. The Germans had none in Taci- 
tus s time; and in Britain, Iron was very ſcarce as Ceſar fays', and 
found only near the ſea coaſt, and that in fo ſmall a quantity, and 
ſo precious, that their money was made of that Metal. Thus it ap- 
that the uſe of Iron came late into the Weſtern parts of 
Europe; ſo that it is no wonder that anciently their weapons were 
made of Braſs. Even among the Romans, their arms were of Bras, 


- - = - - eratum quatiens Tarfeia ſecurem. En. xi. v. 656. 
LErateque micant peltæ, micat ereus enfis. En. vii. v. 743. 


Their arrows alſo were tipp d with Braſs, as appears by fo great a 
number of. thein' found at one time, as loaded ſeveral boats 

The Spears of the Lufitanians, ſays Strabo, were pointed with Braſs ; 
and to come nearer home, the Cimbrians and Gauls had Braſs for 
their *; the Danes made their ſhort fwords, arrow-points, 
ſpurs, and knives, of Braſs; and laſtly, the Britans had the ſame me- 
tal, and for the ſame uſe, as appears by part of a ſword found in Men 
in Sennan, by the Braſs found in Trelowarren Barrow, by thoſe pub- 
liſh'd by Dr. Plot's Staff. 396 ; and by the Spear-heads, Axes for war, 
and Swords of copper, wrapt up in linen beforemention'd, found at 
St. Michael's Mount in this County, as well as by the ſeveral places 
in Britain beforemention'd (pag. 265.) which have yielded fuch a 
fruitful harveſt of ſueh like weapons. 


1 = + 142. » 92. 
: Paufane — apes See Montf. tom. iv. ern 


8. | 
S et ejus exigua eſt copia, . Worm. Mon. Dan. pages 48, 49. 


Beſides 
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© Befides the ſcarceneſs of iron, there is another reaſon which the 
Ancients had for making their of Braſs, which is, that iron 


work d up, caſt, repair d, (I mean recaſt) and poliſh'd ; 
all of h Sch or laſting 


of the fame metal, bit 0 whit 
certain. Theſe, with the quantity of 
them, are undoubted CS > fi 
ſuch implements of war, and that here liv'd, and work'd 
whoſe profeſſion was that of a Founder or ' caſter of Brals; 


. 
which is, that ſome Celts, found in a in Yorkſhi 


CH AP. XIV. | 
A 07 the Caves of the Ancient Corniſh de. 
| F theſe Caves I ſhall only deſcribe three, nothing either of in- 


ſtruction, or pleaſure, reſulting from a multiplicity of meaſure- 
ments, where things are not materially diſtinct. 


* As mention'd before, pag; 266. 
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In the Tenement of Bolleit in the 
of a little incloſure is a Cave call d the Fogou ; 
four feet high, and wide. The Cave goes 
the fame width as the entrance, ſeven feet hi Fer 
end. re . 

i high, within which there 
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d with Stone, and the roof cover d with large flat ſtones. At 
entrance, there is another ſquare hole, within 


A 


which there was alſo a further vault, now ſtopt up with ſtones, 

through which you ſee „„ 
here was and air, if not a back way of convey- 
ing things into Cells; a „which other 
Caves have as village of Bolleit, 
but about N Ch. be Gr a 
ground is ſo level above and each fide of it) no one would ſuſpect 
that there was a Cave below. 


There is a Cave of the fame name 


hote, 

ſtones. C 

the Cave, whi 

left hand at a fmall diftance 

feems to have 4 HEIF ont ——— —u— 


twenty feet. Tis about five feet high, 
in width, calf d the Giant's Holt, and has no other ule 
ten, and appeaſe froward children. As the 
are very thick, and near one the other, and the in- 
mall, I i theſe ruins were 


5 
i 


: 
eb 
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formerly « ind hive'datn wind tic the 
' hedges ; — Gaceble, and as if they had 
been us d in Maſonry, feem to confirm the Poſſibly here 


r have been inform d the late Mr. 


pariſh of St. Berian, at the end SECT: 1. 
it's entrance is about Deſcription 


ſtraight forward, nearly of. 


deen Garden. 


Fig. I. 


* Plan ibid. 
Fig. III. 
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in it in the year 1738, yet when I came again to ſee it in the 
year 1752, I was a long while before I could find it. 


Cave in Pen- Of all the artificial Caves I have ſeen in Cornwall, that call'd 


Pendeen Vau (by the Welſh pronounc'd Fau) is the moſt entire, 
and curious. It conſiſts of three caves or galleries; the entrance is 
four feet ſix inches wide, and as many high, wall'd on each fide with 


* Plate XXL. Jarge Stones, with a rude arch on the top. From the entrance you 


deſcend ſix ſteps, and advance to the N. N. E. the floor dipping all the 
way as in the ſection *. And the ſides built of Stone drawing nearer 
together, as they riſe, the better to receive the flat Stones D, D, which 
form the covering, and are full fix feet high from the ground; this 
firſt cave is 28 feet long from E to F. Before you come to F,, at right 
angles, turns off to the left hand the ſecond cave B, it's fides the ſame 
diſtance, end roof form'd in the fame manner as thoſe of the firſt 
cave, but the roof only five feet fix inches high. In the middle of 
this ſecond cave, obſerving a low place, I caus'd the floor to be dug, 
and found there a round pit, G. three feet diameter, and two feet 
deep, but nothing in it remarkable; in other parts I afterwards 
try'd the floor, and found the natural ground, as left when the work 
was finiſhed : at the end K, T it has a hole in the roof through which 


a man may climb up into the field. This is all I found worth note- 


ing in the ſecond Cave. At H, fronting the entrance, there is a 
ſquare hole, two feet wide, and two feet fix inches high, through 
which you creep into a third Cave C, fix feet wide, and fix feet 
high, neither ſides nor roof fac'd with ſtone, but the whole dug out 
of the natural ground ; the fides form'd regularly and ftraight, and 
the arch of the roof a ſemicircle. The plan alſo ends in a ſemicircle 
of the ſame dimenſions at I, at the diſtance of twenty-fux feet fix 
inches. I caus'd the floor of this Cave to be dug in two places, but 
found neither Cell nor Grave, but the natural ground only without 
any appearances of it's having been mov'd. You ſee nothing of this 
Cave either in the field or garden, 'till you come to the mouth of it, 
as much privacy as poſſible being conſulted. 

Norden, in his Survey of Cornwall, pag. 40. tells us, „that the 


* tide flows into this Cave, at high water, very far under the earth, 


but the ſea is in truth more than a quarter of a mile from any 
of it. 


The common people alſo thereabouts tell many idle ſtories of like 


kind, not worth the reader's notice, neglecting the ſtructure, which 
1s really commodious, and well executed. 


There are many other Caves ſtill to be ſeen in theſe parts, and 
ſome have been rifled and deſtroy'd by converting the Stones to other 
uſes, but none have yet come to my notice, different enough from 


Or Vou. Wallicè Fau. Day. Dict. = Plat. XXI. Fig. II. Plan ibid. Fig. III. 
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the foregoing to merit a particular deſcription. 1 ſhall now proceed 
therefore to enquire into the uſe and deſign of thoſe caves. 

In moſt countries the Ancients chought themſelves under a neceſ- s£ CT. 1. 
ſity of providing themſelves with ſuch private receptacles, and where Their uſe. 
their country did not afford them natural ones, they made to them- 
ſelves, as here in Cornwall, artificial ones. They had more reaſons 
than one, for 7 83 to theſe retir d places. In cold 
countries they retir d into their Caves to avoid the ſeverity of Winter, ; 
fays Tacitus of the Germans *, and Xenophon, concerning the cold 
country of the Armenians, tells us that their houſes were under-ground, 
the mouth or entrance of them like that of a well, but tus. f wide 
and ſpreading, there are ways for the cattle to enter, but the men go 
down by ftairs*. This they did, doubtleſs, becauſe when the ground 
was frozen, or cover'd with ſnow, for any long time, their cattle as 
well as themſelves, might go into the Caves where the ground was 
not affected by either, and the air leſs piercing. But the Winters are Not for win- 
not ſo ſevere in Cornwall, as that they can be reaſonably ſuppos d to 
have given occaſion for the thoſe Caves. 

The Druids taught in Caves, and in Caves people were initiated? 33 
into the myſteries of Mithras; but for both theſe purpoſes the Anci- 
ents made uſe generally of nated not. artificial Caves. 

It was a very ancient way of ſepulture (if not the firſt manner Nor buying; 
that obtain d) to bury in Caves: thus Abraham buried Sarah his 
wife in the field of Mackpelah, (Gen. xxi. 19.) in which chapter 
the ſacred hiſtorian gives us at length the treaty for purchaſing this 
Cave, ſhewing how ſollicitous the Patriarch was to have the pro- 
perty of it ſecured to him for a family — 15 lace: and the whole 
paſſage intimates that it was then = cuſtom "= the greateſt prin- 
ces to have ſepulchres (ſee ver. 6.) peculiar to their families, either 
more ornamented, or more ſpacious, than the burying places of the 
vulgar, and that theſe Sepulchres were Caves: but notwithſtanding 

the Cell which I found in Cave the ſecond (B) of Pendeen Vau, 
I do not take that work to have been ſepulchral. It may be fug- 
geſted that there was an urn buried in this place, (for in fuch Cells 
we often find. them) and might be taken away by perſons who had 
ſearch d here before. This is poſſible, but that a work of ſo much 
labour,” and of three apartments ſhould be made for burying, and 
only one Pit, and one ſuppos d urn, is not at all probable. If this 
Cave had been deſign d for the dead, many Cells would offer with 
their Urns, or many Baa For tz is yet another reaſon why Retreats etreats in 
the ancients made theſe underground ſtructures a reaſon which pre-. 


> Solent et ſubterraneos ſpecus aperire, eoſque . eceptaculum De M. G. ch. xvi. 
multo inſuper fimo onerant, ſuffugium hyemi, et "De Exped. Oy: i. lib. iv. 


vails 
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they were thus conceal'd : and of the Germans, Tacitus relates the 
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vails in all countries, and that is, to hide and ſecure what they poſ- 
ſeſs d, and valued, in times of war and danger. Plutarch ſays, that 


the Characitanians in any danger of war deſcended into their Caves, 
carrying in their booty with them, free from all apprehenfions when 


fame cuftom *. 


« In ſuch places as theſe Caves, fays he, they endea- 
« your to ſoften the rigour of the ſeaſon, and if at any time an ene- 
« my a es, he will lay wafte and carry off all that he can 
« readily lay his hand on; but theſe ſecret ſubterraneous retreats, are 
« either not known, or not thought of in the hurry, or eſcape no- 
« tice for this very reaſon, becauſe they muſt take up time in ſeareh- 
« ing for.” In ſeveral parts of Britain Caves of this nature muſt oc- 
cur. In the Iſland of Skie there are ſeveral little ſtone houſes built 
« under-ground, call'd Earth-houſes, which ferve to hide a few peo- 
« ple, oe The ſame author tells 
us, e that in the iſle of Ila there is a large Cave call d Vah-Vearnag, 
« or Man's Cave. which will hold 200 men.” There 1s a remarka- 
ble one publiſh'd aud plann'd in the Louthiana, (lib. im. Plat. X. p. 16.) 
imagin'd by the author, with good reafon, to have been ende! 
hy . to conceal corn, and, perhaps, other 

© effects of value, from mountain-robbers. All this part of Ireland, 
lates tir, = boa: with fark Cris, act U ade ihe, 
« Forts, and Caſtles ; IR © rs hm: ag the 
« hills and rifings, like a rolute, or ram's horn; others ron Ze 

« Zag, like a ſerpent; others, again, right forward, 
« with Cell: the common Iriſh thmk they are — 
« Danes, after they had loft their in that ifland*.” Upon 
which I can't but obſerve, — have judg d more rightly 
if they had attributed theſe hiding-places to the natives, than to fo- 
alas, th Kibiy Harkin his little reaſon to flatter thermſelves with 
any hopes of concealment from the former; but the former, born and 
bred upon the fpot, a great deal of reaſon to conclude, that many 
pirate paces might be rear to, „ 
vaders might never diſcover 
The true intent, then, dF thiſe Caves in Cornwall, with: is 3 


prehend, to Ferne their proviſion, and moveable goods in times of 
; and the reafon that” they are in number, is becauſe 


of Minorca. <* Ties — which th 


many 
Cornwalt has ben de fat of mach war and therefore few unte 
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have had more occaſion for ſuch private ſtore-houſes than the Corniſh. 
That Cornwall has been the Theatre of much war, appears by the 
multitude of entrenchments on the ſhores, particularly, in the Weſtern 
where every promontory has it's fortification, every neck of 
land, it's ditch and vallum reaching from ſea to ſea, and not a hill 
of any eminence without what we call a caſtle. Some ruin d towns 
are alſo ftill to be ſeen teſtifying the deſolations of war. It was 
during theſe troubleſome times that I imagine the ſeveral Caves I 
have now mention'd, and others of like kind, were made by the 
natives to ſecure their effects, and perhaps of end bo 
their family who were not able to eſcape, or keep the field, from 
the piratical invaſions of the Saxons and Ko. 1 to the ſea 
on every fide, as Cornwall is, what is now look'd upon as their 
greateſt ſecurity by the inhabitants, prov'd at that time the 
inſtrument of their miſery. As ſoon as the Saxons came to under- 
ſtand their trade of piracy, they found it more for their advantage 
to attack the Britiſh nation in its extream parts, than at the heart and 
centre of the iſland ; conſequently Cornwall had its ſhare of their 
viſits, in proportion to its remoteneſs from the ſeat of protection and 
power, and the opportunities which its numerous creeks gave theſe 
ſons of plunder to land and pillage. The Danes were ſtill more 
troubleſome and cruel, as they were more conſtant viſitors, and con- 
tinued many ages to waſte, burn, and deſtroy whatever fell in their 
way; ſo 3 the poor Corniſh Britans, becauſe of theſe rapacious 
enemies, as © the children of Ifrael, becauſe of the Midianites, made 
« them the Dens which are in the Mountains, and Caves, and 
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Of Roman Coins. 


E have already examin'd the reaſons upon which authors have 
hitherto doubted whether the Romans were ever in Cornwall, 
3 and have ſhewn in general, that Cornwall could not but be known 
Or Ronan to, and poſſeſs d by that people: I have there alſo intimated, that 
Coins found great numbers of Roman Coins, and ſome Sepulchral Remains, have 
near Mines. been found here, which confirm that ſuppoſition, and that upon en- 
quiry it will be found probable, that there were Roman Forts, 
Camps, Towns, and Ways in this County. I muſt now treat of 
theſe particulars ſeparately, and firſt of the Roman Coins. | 
About a century and a half fince, Mr. Carew mentions only one 
Roman Coin, found in this county; I ſhall ſpeak only of thoſe few 
which I either have in my poſſeſſion, or have ſeen, or have been be- 
yond all queſtion inform'd of; and doubtleſs there are many more 
in the cabinets of the curious, which have not yet reach d my know- 
ledge, but may make their appearance hereafter. . | a 


* Chap. ix. lib, I. 


TY” Hy ww 1 


ſurſace, the quantity of one pint of copper 


Coins, which were all brought to him, and the 
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There were two principal temptations which led the Romans into 
theſe Weſtern parts, the plenty of Metals, and the excellency'of our 
Harbours. That the Romans work'd our ancient Mines, is extremely 
probable, for, having found out the way to the Caſſiterides above 
200 years before Julius Ceſar, it is not to be ſuppos d that they ever 
quitted that profitable trade, which was worth purſuing, even from 
Italy, and muſt needs therefore have induc'd the Romans to ſeize 
upon the Mines, the ſources of theſe riches, when they came here, 
and were fo near the fountain's brink. | 
Some of the moſt ancient Mines I have yet ſeen in Cornwall are 
as. follows. There are ſome in the higher parts of Wendron pariſh, 
which being a wild of barren hills, that never appears to have been 
cultivated, 'tis not eaſy to imagine what could draw the Romans here 
to live, and bury their dead, but the plenty of Tin. Yet here they 
were, for above theſe old heaps of workings there ſtands a Stone- 
Barrow, call'd Golvadnek-Burrow, in which ſome Roman Coins and 
other things of the ſame nation were found in the year 1700, and 
will be particularly deſerib'd in the next chapter. 

There were alſo ancient Mines near Karnbre in the pariſh of Illogan. 
On the South fide towards the foreſt lies a Bal * of ancient works call'd 
Karn-Kei. On the North Weſt, in the pariſhes of Illogan and Cam- 
bron, many there are of like kind, and ſome in the ſides of Karn- bre 
Hill, and here many Roman Coins at ſeveral times, in ſeveral parts, 
have been found. Some near the village, on the Eaſtern end of this 
hill, I had given me by the Rev. Mr. Collins, Rector of Redruth, 
vi2. an Antoninus, large fize, of the ancient lead, (Coins of which 
Metal are very rare): Reverſe a Triumphal Arch. Another much 
defac d, I think a Fauſtina. 3. Divo Conftantio Pio. 4. Unknown. 
5. Severus Alexander. 6. Unknown. At the the foot of the fame 
hall, in a circle mark'd in the Map of Karn-bre W, one Mr. 
Bevan of Redruth diſcover'd, in July 1749, three feet under the 
Roman Coins, two only 
of which, came to me; to wit, the ſenior Tetricus, and the Roma, 
in Plate V. pag. 113. A few years before, one Mr. Stephens of 
the ſame town, found about a quart of old Coins of the fame na- 
tion, in the ſame place. 

That there were very ancient Mines in the pariſh of St. Juſt, in 
Penwith, cannot be doubted, conſidering that this coaſt is within 
fight of the Caſſiterides, and reſorted to as one of thoſe iſlands by 
the ancient traders for Tin . 


 —& Biz cluiiir of mines. | greateſt part of them by him diger d of as a pre- 
ent to 


! I have not ſeen any Roman Coins found here, illiam Harris of Hayne in Devonſhire, 
but I have been inform'd by Mr. Borlaſe of Pen- Eſq; the few which he retain'd in his own keep- 
deen, that as ſome workmen were removing a ing are now loſt, but Antoninus Pius was ve 
bank in a Field belonging to the Tenement of plainly to be read on ſome of them, as he w 
Boſcadzhil, they found near a hundred Copper remember'd. Decemb* 17, 1737. 
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There are alſo very ancient Mines in St. Agnes Bal, adjoining to 
which a Gold Valentinian was found that has reach'd my knowledge, 
and this is not the only evidence of this Bal being known to the 
Romans, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

Mr. Carew tells us (pag. 8, iſt edit.) that he had a Braſs Coin 
of Domitian found in one of the Corniſh Tin-works. 

Theſe Coins found near, and among, and even in our ancient 
Mines, far from Towns, Harbours, and Forts muſt have been depo- 
fited either by the Roman Miners, or by officers appointed by that 
nation to ſuperintend and guard the Mines which poſſibly the Ro- 
mans might have work'd by the Natives. 

SECT. Il. Several parcels of Roman Coins have alſo been found upon the 

— hills, and banks, of our harbours. 

Harbous. © At Tredine (alias Treryn) the South Weſt point of Cornwall, 
ce there was found (fays Leland, Itin. vol. iii. pag. 4.) in hominum 
« emoria, digging for the fox, a braſs pot full of Roman Mony.“ 
I have two filver Coins found near Penroſe, which ſtands on a Lake 
call'd the Loe Pool, in the Eaſtern part of Mount's-Bay. One is of 
Trajan; Reverſe, a female figure fitting : Exergue, P. M. O. The 
ſecond is a face helmeted, the metal much aten. Reverſe, two 
horſes fide by fide as if drawing a chariot, full ſpeed, no letters viſi- 
ble : both of the ſmall fize. 

On an arm of the Sea call d Helford Haven, in a tenement call d 
Condora, in the ſpring of the year, 1735, were found 24 gallons 
of the Roman Braſs Money, ſeveral of which I have now by me, = 
many more J have ſeen, all which were of the age of Conſtantine and 
his family, and had either the Heads of thole Emperours, or were 
of the cities of Rome, or Conſtantinople. 

As theſe Coins were found in fuch a quantity, and ſo remarkably 
free from the Coins of preceding Emperours, there is no doubt but 

they were brought hither, and depoſited in the age immediately ſuc- 
ceeding Conſtantine the Great. All I have ſeen were of the ſmall 
ſize, — ſomewhat ſmaller than our common farthings) for which 
reaſon they muſt have been very incommodious for carrying on trade, 
or ſerving any other purpoſe than paying the common ſoldiers, whoſe 
daily portions were to be diſtributed in fuch ſmall ſums, as made the 
of little money abſolutely n to every ſeparate corps 
of troops: the place where they were found, by it's ancient fortifi- 
cations (to be treated of in their proper turn) will confirm the ſup- 
poſition that they belong'd to ſoldiers. | 
On the other fide of this Haven, upon one of the Creeks which 
run up into the pariſh of Conſtantine, were found 40 Roman Coins. 
Four of the largeſt ſize, by the favour of the Rev. Mr. Collins of 
St. Erth, I have by me. The firſt of copper, IMP. CAES. DOMIT. 
AVG. 
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AVG. GERM. COS. XIII. CENS. P. F. A bold impreflion, 
Head laureated; graceful. Reverſe, Fortune Augufti. S. C. Plenty 
with her Cormucopia.----The ſecond of Trajan: bright braſs, Ir. 
Cars. Nervaz Trajano AUG. Ger. Da. Reverſe, Figura Galeata 
ſedens S. C. cetera dgſunt. The fourth, FausTiNA Drv a, the younger 
Fauftina. Reverſe, Figura veſtita dextrd ſerpentem, finiſtrd haſtatd. 

The other Coins which I have ſeen found here are of the lower 
Empire, and need not be particulariz'd : the loweft was one of the 
Emperour Valens. DN. Var. N. P. Aus. Reverſe, Secu. Republice 
Dat. which brings this parcel about 30 years later than that which 
was found on the other fide the Harbour. Theſe Coins found on 
the banks of Helford Haven, belonging to the Soldiery, and depoſited 
ſo near one time, will lead us to enquire whether there is any re- 
markable incident in hiſtory which may ſupport the conjecture of the 
Roman ſoldiers being planted hereabouts in that age aſſign d to theſe 
Coins. I think there is. | 

The Saxon depredations were come to fuch a height in the time 
of Conſtantine the Great, that he thought it neceſſary to erect an 
office unheard of before, the fole buſineſs of which ſhould be to 
the ſhores of Britain from thoſe pyrates®; it may, therefore, 
be a conjecture, that the ſoldiers were plac'd at Condorah 
(where no Coins but thoſe of him and his ſons appear) in the time 
of Conftantius and his brothers for this very purpoſe, as the others 
were depoſited in the following reigns of Valens and Valentinian, by 
ſoldiers on the ſame errand, and what ſeems to confirm this conjec- 
ture, is, that at the mouth of this Helford river there is a creek 
ſtill call'd Porth Sauſſen, or Saxon's Port, thereby ſhewing itſelf for- 
merly to have been frequented by the Saxons. 

But we are not to imagine that the Romans were not planted round 
our harbours till the time of Conſtantine, or that no other occaſion 
drew them there, but to guard againſt the Saxon Pyracies. Whenever 
they ſettled near the ſea coaſts, it was neceſſary for them to be ma- 
ſters of the adjacent harbour, and muſt have been one of the chief 
points that came under their conſideration when they were upon de- 
termining their ſettlements, the conveniency of a harbour to a body 


of troops being of the laſt importance. To proceed therefore with 


Coins found on our harbours. About two miles below the ſea-port Mopas Coi f 


town of Truro, on a branch of Falmouth Harbour, in a ditch near 
Mopas Paſſage, were found twenty pounds weight of Roman Braſs 
Coin. The Rev. Mr. Ley, Rector of Lamoran, who bought them 


m The title of this officer was, Count of the affairs of Britain) by Ammian. Marc. ſtyled Comes 
Saxon ſhore; he had the honourable appellation of Tra&tus Maritim:, had under him ſeven companies 
Speftabilis ; (Cambd. vol. i. pag. 96.) he was one of foot, two troops of horſe, the ſecond legion 
of the three commanders in the Weſt under the and a cohort. - 

Matter of Foot (then chief over all the military 
Cccc all 
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all of the finder, writ me that he never met with more than one of 
Severus Alexander, and one of Valerian. I have examined about 
3000 of this parcel, and find them all from Gallienus, who began 
his reign, A. D. 259, to Carinus, who with Carus and Numerian 
reign'd about two years (viz. from 282 to 284.) 

Theſe Coins having but one or two of the Emperours preceding 
Gallienus, and none below Carinus, appear therefore to have been 
depoſited in the time of the laſt mentioned Emperour, and conſe- 
quently before the Count of the Saxon ſhore was „upon 
what particular occaſion I do not prefume to gueſs, but that the Ro- 
mans were very converſant about Truro, we ſhall have great reaſon to 
believe in the ſequel of this chapter. 


Trewardreth The next harbour, to the Eaſt, is that of Fowey, near which, in 


Coins. 


the neighbouring pariſh of Trewardreth were many Roman Coins 
found, and carefully preſerv'd by the late Philip of 
Menabilly, Eſq; and now in the poſſeſſion of his ſiſter, Mrs. Haw- 
kins of Pencoit - 

I have only to obſerve, that Fowey lying about four miles below 
the Uxela (Ovete a) of Ptolemy, now call'd Leſtwithel, and at the 
mouth of the ſame navigable, and (at Fowey*) ſpacious river, this coun- 
try and the coaſt was well known to the Romans, for they could not 
get at Leſtwithel by water without paſſing by Fowey, and indeed it 

is very likely that they had a ſtation for their ſhips here, for on the 


other fide of the river, about a — there is an ancient 


village with a fair cove before it, ſtill call'd Pol-rouan, the 
Roman Pool, or as I find it written ſometimes, Port-rouan, that i is, 
the Roman Port or Cove. 

No Roman Coins found on the banks of the noble Harbour of 
Hammoze have yet come to my knowledge, but it being evident that 
the Romans were ſpread upon all the harbours to the Weſt, we may 
ſafely conclude that their Coins have been, or will be found there; 
the excellency of this harbour being fuch, as could no more eſcape 
their poſſeſſion, than their notice. 

Let theſe parcels of Coins fuffice to ſhew the Roman Scttlements 
on our Harbours. Many ſcatter d Coins found in different places I 
have received information of, and the late Mr. Tonkin died poſſeſs d 
of great numbers of his own collecting, NE ENS WO a deſign 


The ſeveral forts which came into my poſſeſ= lienus three; Victorinus twenty; Tetricus fifteen; 
ſion were as follows: Of Gallienus 26 ſorts, Sa- Claudius nine; Aurelian one; Maximinus one; 
lonina his wife two; of Poſthumus nine; of Vic- Conſtantin. Max. one; Conſtantin, jun. one; 
torinus ten; Tetricus fourteen; Tetricus, jun. Urbs Roma one. There are many others (as I am 
eight ; Marius two; Claudius 22; Quintillus inform'd) in this parcel much defac'd ; but as J 
four; Aurelian one; Tacitus one; Probus two; have not learn'd that they were found at one time 
Carinus one. and place, there is no gueſſing at the age in which 

* What have reach'd my notice of this parcel * were Mn. 
are the following forts. Of Valerian one; Gal- 
to 
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to give light to the hiſtory of our county, but as his notes relati 

to them are loſt, and as taking notice of all the Coins of this kind 
that have been found in particular places, will more properly make a 
part of the Topography, than of the preſent work », I ſhall detain the 
reader, on this head, no longer than to obviate a few doubts, by 


making ſome general obſervations on the Roman Coins found here. 


Theſe Coins are ſometimes found ſingle, and diſpers'd, here and SECT. 111. 


there one, or a few only 
them accidentally dropt, and loft, but whether by Britans, Traders, 
or Romans, will be uncertain, unleſs found near a Roman Way, 
Fort, or Habitation. 

Sometimes they are found in heaps, as at Condorah twenty-four 

gallons, at Mopas twenty pounds weight, in which caſe, I apprehend, 
they muſt be conſidered, as part of the Roman Military Cheſt, it being 
equally abſurd to imagine that either Merchants or Miſers would lay up 
fuch a heap of copper farthings, (if I may call them fo) or carry them 
from place to place to trathck withal, or that any but the Romans 
could have ſuch a quantity in their poſſeſſion for payment of ſoldiers. 
This mony found in quantities, was purpoſely hidden in the earth, 
being always found covered, (though ſome deeper buried than others) 
but for what reaſon it was fo enclos'd, learned men have been of 
different opinions. 
. Some have thought that the Romans buried their money in order 
to te their glory, and the memory of their conqueſts. That 
they inclos'd Coins in the foundation of their Edifices, and in their 
Sepulchres, is true, and ſhews the zeal they had to continue the re- 
membrance of their nation, and the age they liv d in: but the glory 
of their nation required other proofs than the precarious teſtimony 
which a few Coins buried in the earth, might, and might never, 
give. We ſee the degeneracy as well as the perfection of their Arts 
in the Medals, and allow the uſe of them in adjuſting facts and dates, 
but the glory of their nation muſt be eſtimated by the ſpirit and 
the juſtice of their laws, their military exploits, and the ſcience as 
well-as of their publick ſtructures. 

Some think the great number of Roman Coins found in this Iſland 
were buried by the Romans when they were drawn off by Conftan- 
tine and other Emperours, to fight their battles on the Continent, 
when the prize of victory was the Imperial Purple; but neither of 
theſe can have been the occaſion of hiding either of the two par- 
cels found at Condorah, or at Mopas, for the latter had no Coins 
but what were 20 years before Conſtantine, and the former had thoſe 


„ The places where Roman Coins (as far as 1 Aſteriſæ, by which it will appear that they have 
have been yet inform'd) have been |, are been found in all the extremities of this county. 
mark'd in the Map of Cornwall, Plate I. with an c 

0 


er. In ſuch caſe we may conclude 2 


ly un- 


ertain. 


— . — 


of his ſons, and therefore could not be buried here at his time of 


Empire was to coin Money 1 


— 
property of nj pers, (ery partculr pero bing willing, for 
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leaving Britain, which was the of his reign. Neither could 
they be dilute "he-ohe time of Maximus, for neither of them has 
any Coins of the three Emperours immediately preceding that Uſur- 
per, which undoubtedly they muſt have had if depoſited in Mari 
mus's rei 
Mr. Speed * Sos todink tus white Somme wal chaff 
farewell they buried their money, and that this is the reaſon why we 
find ſo much coin of that nation. This may poſſibly be true of the 
money coin'd in the time of the laſt Emperours immediately pre- 
ceding the Roman deſertion of Britain, but cannot be true of fuch 
parcels which have none of the laſt E intermixed; for as 
ſoon as ever Emperours aſſum d the Purple, one of their firſt Acts of 
in their own name, and to have their Effi- 
gies imp preſs d, and therefore no parcels can be later, as to their inter- 
ment, than the laſt 's time whoſe Coin is therein found. But 
cannot ſee any reaſon why the Romans ſhould bury their Money 
when they left this iſland *, for their deſertion was not forc'd, but 
voluntary ; they did not leave us in a hurry, but upon mature con- 
fideration, that the ſafety of their own country required their aſſiſt- 
ance, preferably to that of any other. That the Romans, therefore, 
call'd off to fight their own battles, ſhould bury their Money, with- 
out which it is in vain for any people, nr 
to go to war, to me irreconcileable to common 
ſhould rather think that every ſoldier, ma. — * 
or reſiding in Garriſon, either carried it about with him, by which 
means ſome ſcattered Coins, and even purſes of Money were loſt, by 
the death or careleſneſs of the owner, or hid it in their tents, from 
which many a ſoldier goes upon an ion, or to an engagement, 
and never returns again: — or driven from their 
Caſtlesand Towns, by enemy, or without opportunity of taking 
their money with them, in time of danger, Cd — 
well as they could; but when we find ſeveral gallons together of this 
ſmall Coin, as at Mopas and Condorah, we cannot them the 


his own con to reduce Braſs into Silver, or Gold) but may 
conclude them part of the ſtores of the Queſtor, or Paymaſter 
of the Army, kept by him for the conveniency of- the ſoldiers, and 
buried there where we find them, upon ſome ſudden alarm, when it 
could not be carried off. In ſhort, we owe the part of this 
kind of treaſure; to the confuſion and fatal events of War, the plun- 


dering Camps, burning Temples, Streets, and Cities. 


* See Chron. 18 « money im hopes of opportunity to return, 
R p- II. © When « and raiſe it up.” & * 


<« at laſt they deſerted the Iſland they buried their Some 
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Some may wonder, that we have ſo many braſs Coins, and but 
few of filver and gold ; but when we confider how much more por- 
table theſe precious metals are than braſs, we may eafily conceive that 
both Officers and Soldiers, on any furprize, were well able to carry 
off a ſum of great value in Silver, and Gold, when without great in- 
cumbrance they could not diſpoſe of Braſs, any otherwiſe than by 
burying it, where they had hopes one time or other of returning, 
and finding it. 

Laſtly. It may be obſerv'd of our Corniſh Roman Coins, that 
more of the lower Empire are found than of the higher. But we are 
not ſingular in this reſpect, for the fame thing may be faid of the 
molt Eaftern, and indeed all parts of this kingdom. Nor is it 
« ſtrange (ſays Sir Thomas Brown's Hydriotaph. 8vo. pag. 17.) to 
« find Roman Coins of Copper and Silver among us (viz. in Nor- 
« folk) of Veſpaſian, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, Commodus, Seve- 
« rus, &c. but the greater number of Diocletian, Conſtantine, Con- 
« ftans, Valens, with many of Victorinus, Poſthumus, Tetricus, and 
« the 30 Tyrants in the reign of Gallienus. Whence we fee that not 
only in Cornwall, but in Norfolk, a country well, and early frequented 
by the Romans, the Coins from the 30 Tyrants downwards, are moſt 
common; one reaſon of which is, the more frequent reſort of the 
Roman Emperours and Soldiers to this Ifland during the time of the 
lower Empire, than in the reign of the more early Ceſars, to which a 
ſecond may be added, that in the latter times of the Roman Power, 
the Soldiers were more diſtreſs d and hurry'd, and more Britans in 
every part of the land taken into the Roman Soldiery, conſequently 
the Roman money was more diſpers d, and common, in the latter, 
than in the former ages, and the more plenty, the more there is 
to loſe. 


CHAP. IL 
Of Roman Sepulchres, and other Remains found in Cormuall. 


HE THER the Urns found at Chikarn ® (to the number of 
fifty, many of them carefully plac'd, fide by fide, round the 
the principal Urn, which was carv'd, and lay in the center of the 
Barrow). were Roman, and that Barrow a Family-ſepulchre, I will 
not take upon me to fay, all the Urns being broke, or not to be 
found; but certain it is, the Romans had ſuch family burial places -, 
SL oboe, TS oo oe ng tes 
very many Roman Coins be found here, yet * See Book iii. chap. x. pag. 220. 

not many of great rarity, hay bong — * See Moreton's Northamptonſhire pag. 528, 
aof thoſe who ſetting up for ves again and 530. 

the lawfully 'efteem'd Emperors, were call d 


Dddd and 
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and the ſame manner, if I don't miſtake, of diſpoſing their Urns. 
Mr. Hals, in his Obſervations on Cornwall, mentions a Roman Coin, 
found (as he fays) in an Urn taken out of a Tumulus in this county. 
The Coin muſt be as follows, by the letters he gives us, Imy. Cars. 
Mu. ANT. GoxDianus AvGs.” the Reverie, Providentia Aug. 

Mr. Carte tells us, (vol. I. pag. 103. Hiſt. of England) that a 
<« little while before he came into Cornwall (which was in the year 


1714.) © a fine Roman Urn was diſcovered, with a cover to it, very 


Golvadnek 
Barrow. 


Sancred Urn. 


Kerris Urn. 


« large, on a hill oppoſite to Karnbre; it had aſhes in it, and one 
« Coin of the bigneſs of a Crown-piece, with an inſcription on it 
ce very legible, ſhewing it to be a Medal of Auguſtus Ceſar.” 

« Within leſs than ten years before I was there, a quantity of Ro- 
« man Coins (ſome of which by the brightneſs of their colour ſeem'd 


4 to reſemble gold) were dug up in one of the Barrows in the Pariſh 


<« of Illogan. I have ſeen a great number of the Coins found here 
« in ſearching Barrows, but none later than Lucilla, and Fauſtina, 
<« found in thoſe Urns and Barrows, but in other places down along 
cc to Valentinian the third =." - £7 

By the neatneſs of the Lace-work round this Urn, (Pl. XVI. Fig. vi.) 
I ſhould judge it to be Roman. | 

Near the Manſion- houſe at Kerris in the Pariſh'of Paul, ſome work- 
men removing an old hedge in the year 1723, diſcover d a vault a- 
bout eight feet long, and fix high, the floor pav'd with ſtone, and 
the roof arch'd over with the ſame materials; within it was a plain 
fair Urn, of the fineſt red clay, full of earth, (Plate XVI. Fig. iii.) 
By the largeneſs and ftrength of this vault, the ſmallneſs of the Urn, 
and the earth without any bones, this Urn muſt have contain'd the 
aſhes of ſome conſiderable 7, But farther; by the delicate 
ſhape of this Urn, and the fine clay it is made of, compar'd with 
thoſe we commonly find in Cornwall (as Plate XVI. Fig. iv, v, vii, 
ix. ib.) and ſome Coins found with it, (but not preſerv'd becauſe of 
Braſs ;) this may be juſtly rank d the Roman Urns. For that 


among 
the Romans had Sepulchres of this vaulted kind, and Urns within 


them in the Weſtern parts of Cornwall, the following relation as I 
receiv'd it from the late Thomas Tonkin, Eſq; (a Gentleman well 
learned in the Antiquities of this county) in a letter dated March 1, 
1727, will place beyond all fuſpicion, or doubt. 

« In the year 1700 ſome Tinners opening a Barrow of Stones, 
cc call'd Golvadnek Barrow, came at laſt to ſome large ones diſpos d 


Mr. Hals ſays it muſt be read Ceſar Mantis 
Gord. and the Reverſe, Providentia Auguris ; not 
ſufficiently inform'd that Gordianus aflum'd the 
the title of Marc. Antoninus, as other Em- 
perours did, and that Providentia Auguſti is a 
common legend for the Reverſes of moſt Em- 
perours. 
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« in the nature of a vault, in which they found an Urn full of aſhes, 
« and a fine chequer'd brick pavement, which, together with the Urn 
« they ignorantly broke to pieces ; they found alſo in the ſame place 
« ſeveral Roman Braſs Coins of the ſecond ſize, and a ſmall inſtru- 
« ment of Braſs ſet in Ivory, which I fuppoſe the Roman Ladies 
« made uſe of about their hair. The Coins were much defac'd ; 
« two of them, with the inſtrument, were brought to me; on the 
« firſt was very legible, Diva FausTina, the Head of the elder Fauſ- 
« tina, the Reverſe had only remaining S. C. the other, as well as 
« I could gueſs, (for the Inſcription was quite defac d, and the Head 
« much ſpoilt) was of LuciLLa, wife of the Emperour, Verus, daugh- 
« ter to Marc. Antoninus the Philoſopher. Since that, I had ano- 
« ther given me, found, as well as I remember, at the ſame time and 
« place, of the Emperour Maxc. AnToxinus Pius, huſband of the 
« elder Fauſtina, in which Antonin is plain; Reverſe, a woman ſtand- 
« ing with the Haſta in her left-hand, the reſt defac'd, all but S. C.” 
About a furlong off from Golvadnek, on the hill call'd Karn-menelez, 
ſtand two Barrows of the ſame kind; theſe have alſo been ſearch'd, to 
what purpoſe I cannot poſitively fay ; but the guide, who carry'd me 
to them, inform'd me, that in one of them had been found ſome 
Coins of Julius Cefar ; which relation, tho I do not credit (as to the 
name of the Emperour, Julius Cefar's money being very ſcarce in Bri- 
tain) may, nevertheleſs, have taken it's riſe from Coins found here 
belonging to ſome of the Ceſars; theſe Barrows being ſo near to Gol- 
vadnek (which was undoubtedly Roman) make it the more probable, 
that theſe two were alſo of the ſame people, and tis very remarkable 
that one of theſe is alſo wall'd at the edge (five foot high when I faw 
it) which makes me fancy that it muſt have been erected in a Pyra- 
midal, or Conick Figure; an improvement upon the rude ſhape of a 
Stone-barrow, which is more likely to proceed from the Romans, 
than from any other people. In this claſs, I think, may be reckon'd 
the curious Urn found about the year 1600, of which Mr. Carew, 
(pag. 1 57, Iſt Edit.) gives the following account. Certain hedgers 
<« dividing a cloſe on the ſea - ſide hereabouts *, chanced in their dig- 
ec ing upon a great cheſt of Stone, artificially join d, whoſe cover they 
« (over-greedy for booty) rudely broke, and therewithall, a great 
« earthen pot enclos'd, which was gilded and graved with letters, 
« defaced by this miſadventure, and full of black earth; the aſhes, 
&« doubtleſs, as that the Urn, of ſome famous perſonage.” * 
At the foot of Karn-bre-hill, in a circle mark'd W, in the Map, three Roman Re- 
feet under the ſurface, were found, together with one pint of Roman 2, re. 
* viz. Trewardreth-bay, where Mr. Raſh- donax was inclos'd in ſuch a Stone · cheſt, and pro- 


leigh's Roman Coins were found. tably Roman, the Greek Inſcription having all 
The Urn attributed by Guenebald to Chyn- the marks of a groſs impoſition. 


Coins, 
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Coins, (mention'd before pag. 279.) the head of an Animal in Braſs, 
(Pl. V. Fig. i.) the hinge of ſome cover, (Fig - 11.) and a concave thin 
plate full of holes of the fame metal, (Fig. ii.). They are repreſented 
in their real ſize. The head is hollow, and f take it for the head of a 
ram, and to have been the of the handle of an ancient 
{word or dagger: one not very unlike this may be ſeen in Montf”. 
(Tom. iv. Plate XXIV. N*. 6.) . The hinge needs no explanation. 
Whether the other was the cover of the mouth of the Simpulum 
or a veſſel call'd the Periranterium, us d to beſprinkle the Sacrificers 
with Holy Water, or part of a muſical inſtrument, or whether it 
might have been part of the lid of the Incenſe Pot, call'd Thuribulum, 
(the perfume or incenſe to aſcend through the holes) is uncertain, 
there being ſcarce remains enough to decide what it really was; but 
there being ſo many Roman Coins found with theſe things, and a 
few years before, ſeveral other Coins of the Roman nation in the 
very fame place, makes me imagine that this braſs head, as well as 
the other things found with it, may have been of Roman origi 
h of the times in which arts 
foraſmuch as the workmanſhip is not at all 'clepant in cither, and 
the Roms une ee 
as ſee Fig. v. ibid. 
1 Fig. IV. Plate XXI. is the plan of a Bowl or Patera, and Fig. V. 
Ludgran. ibid. is the ſection of the fame : it is ten inches in diameter, inchud- 
ing the brim, which is half an inch thick, with a ſmall drill or s 
in the. middle. The hollow is nine inches diameter nearly, and the 
breadth from D to E is three inches, that is one third of the diame- 
ter. The brim thickens as it deſcends from A to B, and the line 
G H on the outfide is not parallel to the line A E F, within, but 
contracts itſelf at H to give relieve to the lip B, and contracts itſelf 
again as re ogy gy 1 
which baſe is five inches diameter, i. e. ene half of the whole cir- 
cumference. The depth of the brim from A to B is five eighths of 
an inch, and the thickneſs of the ſhell at the bottom from E to I, 
is exactly the ſame; the projections alſo at C and B were without 
doubt the ſame, but the edge at C is much worn, by being apply 
to uſes for which it was never at firſt deſign d. The curious will ea 
fly diſcover that this harmony in the mcafurements is what produces 
the proportion, and beauty of this Vaſe, and that this is ſo 
far from being accidental, that it can be no other than the reſult of 
the matureſt judgement, and what is moſt likely, of Roman elegance. 
I take it to be a facrifical Patera, to receive the blood of the Victim, 
and convey it as an offering to the Altar. This Vaſe is of fine Moor- 
Stone, turn'd and poliſh'd, and was found in an old hedge belonging 


to the Glebe of Ludgvan. The fragment is repreſented Fig. IV. 


I 


begun to decline, in that Empire, 


Fig 
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Fig. VI. (ibid.) is a Patera alſo of Stone, turn'd, and ornamented, Roman Pa- 
within which are ſeveral hollow lifts, or drills : Fig. VII. is it's ſection, 4 * 
and ſhews by the thickneſs of it's ſides, that it was a work leſs ele- 
gant than the former. It is entire, and was that kind of Patera from 
which they pour'd out the Libation of Wine, either upon the Altar, 
or between the horns of the Victim; and the center holes by which 
it was fix d in the turning-preſs, are ſtill vifible at K and L. It is 
made of a particular talky Moor- ſtone. 

Fig. VIII. is another Stone Patera, of the ſame Stone as Fig. VI. It 
wants an eighth of two inches high, or thereabouts; the bottom ca- 
vity wants about an eighth of three inches diameter; the depth of that 
cavity wants a little of a quarter of an inch ; the outer drill wants about 

an cighth of three inches and quarter diameter; the baſe at bottom 
wants a little of three quarters of an inch; by which meaſurement of 
this, and the foregoing, it appears, that theſe Vaſes were deſign d by 
a ſcale of inches, which inches were not ſo much as the Engliſh inch, 
which is a u of their being Roman; the Roman 


inch being but = of the Engliſh, of which it falls ſhort therefore 


one thirtieth part. They were both found in the Tenement of Leſ- 

wyn in St. Juſt, and 100 yards diſtance from them a large Urn; the 

Pateræ were given me in 1753, but the Urn was broke and loft. 
Varro (de Ling. Latin. lib. iv. ch. xxvi.) ſays, that the Patera was 

« ivr of Onp 30 dick out of, and even to his age in Feſtival times 

they carry'd drink in the Patere, and us d them alſo in facrifices to 

pour out Wine and Blood in honour of the God facrific'd unto *. 
OT ee 

« was found an Earthen Pot, containing about two gallons, wherein mains. 

« was lodg d much aſhes, ſome bones in ſmall pieces, and charcoal; 

40 « and by the fide of the ſaid pot were alſo found two {mall drinking 
© cups of like clay, with ſeveral handles made of the ſame matter.” 

Hale M 8. What theſe handles were, I cannot fay, but certainly, 

theſe drinking cups were Roman Patere, plac'd (as before in Leſ- 

wyn) in the Funeral Monument of the perſon interr'd, which I the ra- 

ther believe, becauſe, in ſome of the Barrows on the fame Downs, 

which have been examin'd, have been found pieces of iron, and braſs 

money, as the ſame Author informs us. Poſſibly the handles here 


mention'd, might be the Auſæ of the Simpulum, or of Lachrymato- 


ries, &c. and theſe Monuments, in which ſuch ſacred utenſils are found, 
were probably the Sepulchres of Prieſts. 


„ The flat Plates, or Diſcus's with figures 2 
«* emboſs'd are not Pateræ; but according to Be- © Plates. I ſhould rather think that they fix d 
ger are the Apophoreta of Iſidorus, in which © them as ornaments upon their Preſſes, or Cup- 
BD „ boards; this laft fort is nev 
on 


OF ROMAN CAMPS AND 


CHAP. UI. 
Of Roman Camps and Fortifications in Cormoall. 


8 we have already track d the Romans by their Coins and Se- 
pulchres, there can be no doubt of their having Camps and 
Fortifications, neceſſary for the ſecurity of their forces in the field, and 
in garriſon ; it being one of the firſt maxims among them, as early as 
(as Tacitus fays) to fortifye themſelves wherever they ad- 
vanc'd; whereas before Agricola's time, the Romans retiring to their 
Winter quarters (where only they had regular ſtations fortify'd) loſt 
the ground in Winter, which they had won in Summer. But fo 
many ages have paſs'd fince the Roman times, and fuch great altera- 
tions by improvements, and devaſtations, (equal enemies to antiquity) 
have enſued, that entirely perfect Camps and Forts can ſcarce be 
hop'd for. Let us therefore be content with probabilities, and rati- 
onal conjectures relating to Roman Fortifications, rather than abſo- 
lutely pronounce them ſo to be. 

Little Dinas The firſt place which I think a Roman Fortification is that at 
Condorah, in the pariſh of St. Anthony (Meneague,) where the parcel 
of Coins of Conſtantine and his Sons (pag. 280.) were found. This 
hill is waſh'd on each fide by the ſea, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the ditch in which the Coins were lodged, there runs out a lit- 
tle tongue of land, call'd Dinas, and (to diſtinguiſh it from a much 
larger fortification, on the other fide the bay call'd Pendinas i. e. the 
principal, or head fortification) this is call'd the little Dinas, in Corniſh, 
Dinas-vean. This little Dinas has ſeveral modern fortifications on its 
Eaſtern point, (erected in the great Rebellion) but nearer to Condorah 
it has an old Vallum ftretching from ſea to ſea, which is the remainder 
of a very ancient fortification, and in all likelihood, Roman ; for it is 
rightly obferv'd by Mr. Horſley *, that the Romans were careful to 
have their ſtations (by which he means I ſuppoſe their Camps and 
Forts) ( plac'd near a river, and there is no fituation which they 
cc ſeem to be ſo fond of, as a Lingula, (little tongue of land) near 
40 the confluence of a larger, and finaller river.” Here I cannot but 
obſerve, that this ſtation at Condorah has every one of theſe proper- 
ties; on the right hand, as you front the Eaſt, comes down the river 
Durrah, and with the ſea makes a pretty pool, or cove, before St. 
Anthony s Church, in which ſmall veſſels * lye with great ſafety; 
on the left hand comes down Hel river, at this place near a mile 
wide, and what would be a very good harbour, but that it is within 


* Brit. Rom. pag. 393. 


four 
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four miles of Falmouth, reckon'd among the beſt harbours in England. 
From the front of the hill runs out the Lingula of Little Dinas, about 
500 yards long, and 200 wide at a medium. 

A ho ae therefore, has all the marks which it's natural ſhape, 
old YL allum, and Coins found, can give of it's being a Roman Fort, 
fo, from the ſituation of Pendinas, lying oppoſite to it, of the ſame pendina- 

name, and rather more — { ſhap d for defence, and guard 
of a Fa ds Harbour, (call'd by Ptolemy, Cenioni Oftizm;) I ſhould gueſs 
it could never eſcape the notice, and uſe of the Romans, but as the 
hall is fortify d in the modern manner, tho' not without ſome veſti- 
ges of antiquity without the preſent works; and as no Coins, to my 
knowledge, have been found here, I leave this to be determin d 
by future diſcoveries. 

There are twoſquare forts near Stratton, one at Binnomay *, where Binnomay. 
ſome old Braſs Coins were lately found; the other at Wallſborow. This Wallsborow. 
htter is vulgarly, and, as I think, erroncoully call'd Whaleſborow ; 
but more y, Wallborow ; for on the higheſt part of the Te- 
nement, I perceiv'd a very large Barrow ; and as this place lies not 
far from the way call'd the Cauſeway, leading from Stratton to Ca- 
melford, b the ccutinins h6e? Kh the a watts (as is plain 
from the remains of it Weſt of Stratton ;) I ſuſpect that this p lace was 
either call'd the Barrow on or near the wall, (i. e. Walle Borow ) 
or from the walled Fort there, now viſible above the houſe ; Gua 
a Fort, and for one of theſe reaſons, call'd by the haze 
Walls-borow. Both theſe ſquare Forts lying ſo near Stratton, (and in all 
ity near a Roman way which paſs d theſe parts) may not im- 
probably have been little Sn Ro ſuch as they had by the ſides 
of their ways in other parts of the kingdom 
Lanceſton Caſtle is a very ancient fortification, and in the plan of Lanceſton. 
it there is a and one round tower remaining on the an- 
gle; (now call'd the Witch's tower) which favour much of the Ro- 
_—_ Some Roman Coins have been likewiſe found here which 
will be taken notice of hereafter. 

There is an Fort on the Barton of Wolvedan i in the pariſh Wolvedon. 
of Probus, which has a wide deep ditch, the outer edge (or coun- 
terſcarp) of which was faced upwards with Maſonry of thin ſtones in 
cement, which had round Turrets, or Buttreſſes, (fuch as neither 
hs Dm or Britans, had as far as I can ever find) of the ſame 
Maſonry, interſpers d with the ſtraight lines of the ditch. This is very 
in our country, where moſt of our ancient fortifications are 
of a circular plan, without any projections, angular or circular from 


1 In Cambden' s Map, laſt Edit. 3 t At the Roman Wall in the North of Eng- 
* Gual ſignifying * Ridge, or Vallum. See land; theſe Forts are from 100 to 130 pa- 
Plot's Oxfordſhire pag 324 ces for ſide of the ſquare. Horſley pag. 113. 
* As Gant hen the old ort. Cambden p. 164. h 
ce 
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the Maſter-Line. I can judge this, therefore, neither to be Britiſh, 
Saxon, or Daniſh, as being like no other works of theſe people, and 
from the artful fence of this ditch, as well as from the Polygon, 
which the whole forms, I gueſs it to be a Roman Work. There is a large 
avenue, or way from the North rifing from an adjoyning valley. 
There is a vaſt intrenchment in the pariſh of St. Agnes, which, 
(from Porthchapel-Coom, to Breanik-Coom) extends near two miles 
in length. In the Weſt, where the ſides of Porthchapel-Coom, are 
ſteep and eaſily defenſible, the ditch is ſhallow, and the Vallum low; 
but as the Coom wears out into a plain, it grows proportionably larger, 
and about 200 yards above a cott call'd Gun-vre, appears of it's full 
fize, where the ditch, I found, to be 17 feet fix inches wide, and 
from the bottom of the ditch the perpendicular of the Yallum, is at 
leaſt twenty feet; from this place I trac'd, and dyall'd it more than 
a mile. The Work, throughout, I judge, to have been executed u- 
niformly, according to the meaſurement above expreſs'd, but in ſome 
tis now much alter d; the ditch has been widen'd in ſome 
places, and levell'd in others, to make gardens, and the Vallum has 
been carry d off (where it was of clay) to make bricks, and levell'd 
to make room for houſes in other places; tis alſo much defac d by 
Tin-works, but is ſtill a great work. From the Weſtermoſt point it 
runs in a ſtraight line due Eaſt, then makes another line ſomewhat 
to the North of the Eaſt, to a village call'd Bolfter, for a quarter of 
a mile; about 500 yards beyond which it comes into Pol-brean Com- 


mon, running Eaft by North, down to the Vicarage ; about 100 


bottd 


yards below which it appears again, keeping very judiciouſly the brow 
of the hill, and bearing N. E. by N. till it reaches the Coom, or 
below the Church-town call'd Breanik-Coom, which de- 
ſcends to the ſea. A work, ſurely, of equal ſkill, and labour, in- 
tended for the defence of St. Agnes Beacon, and it's rich Bal, inclo- 
ſing ſome thouſands of acres by making a line of entrenchment from 
Portchapel-Coom, which lies to the Weſt, and Breanick-Coom, which 
runs down to the ſea on the Eaſt of this Promontory. Within this 
entrenchment the late Mr. Tonkin (whoſe paternal-ſeat makes a part 
of the land inclos'd) fays (in a letter to Brown Willis, Eſq;) that his 
father's ſervant in the year 1684. plowing, turn'd up a gold Coin 
of Valentinian *, and thinks verily that this was a Roman work; 


but this fingle Coin is the only reaſon which he gives, as far as I am at 


preſent inform'd ; however, there are much better reaſons to be drawn 
from the work itſelf ; the grandeur of the undertaking, the judg- 
ment and conduct of the deſign, the ſtraightneſs of the lines, - 
uniformity of the work in all it's parts, the vallum, where not in- 


> The Coin had this legend, Du. VaLzxTi- lice Ant, 4. 
NIANUS. F. P. AvG. Reverſe, Reftituter Reipub- 


jur d, 
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jur'd, being of one height, the ditch of one breadth, the judici- 
ous diminution of the labour, in proportion as the Coos grow 
deep, and able of themſelves to form ſome defence ; all theſe are 
circumſtances intimating too much art, and military ſcience for ei- 
ther Britans, Saxons, or Danes; add to this, that to the weſt of the 
Beacon, on the top of the inclos d hill, is ſtill to be feen, © the 
« remains of a {mall ſquare fortification ; adjacent to which are three 
« Sepulchral-Barrows,” which, if one may judge by the labour of 

ing them on fuch an eminence, muſt have been the monuments 
of ſome great perſons. Tis call d the Kledh, which in Corniſh 
ſignifies the Trench, or Foſs, and by the vulgar © faid to be the work 
« of a giant call d Bolſter '. 

But the Romans did not always fortify in the ſquare, or rectilineal Shape of Ro- 
manner, but ſometimes in the * for in encamping, the firſt _ 
point is to chuſe proper grou ground, that is, proportionable to, and con- 
venient for, the quantity of forces, and eafieſt to be made defen- 
fible ; and the ſecond great maxim, to fuit the Lines to the natural 
ſite of the ground. 

When they were to fit down on a plain and level ground, there 
is no doubt but they choſe the ſquare figure, as containing their 
troops in better order, eaſier to be inſpected, and more ready for ac- 
tion, than any other figure; but when they were obliged to take up 
with a triangular, or hexagonal hill, or riſing, as it would be 
ridiculous to imagine them labouring contrary to the nature of the 
ground to throw the fences of their camp or garriſon into a ſquare, 
ſo I conclude, that whenever they met with the round top of a hill 
conveniently fituated with regard to the enemy, and to their own 
forces, they fortify'd this round hill with circular Lines. Nay, the 
Romans made round hills probably, and fortify'd them with a Keep 
on the top; for the famous Mount of Marlborough, in the gardens 
of the late Duke of Somerſet, was ſhap d out of the Keep of the caſtle, 
a Roman work, and in digging, braſs Roman Coins were there found *; 
and an eminent Tumulus, on which the Keep, or Watch-tower of the 


Caſtle of Brinklo in Warwickſhire, did ſtand, is made no itnprobable 


argument for that to be a Roman ſtructure '0 The great fortification 
in Somerſetſhire, call'd Camalet, (alias Arthur's Caſtle) muſt be a 
work of the Romans, as appears by the Roman Coins found there ; 
and (as is agreed by Cambden pag. 77. and Dr. Gale's Comm. in 
Antonin. pag. 93.) and yet the work is round, four trenches, and 
three earthen walls encompaſſing it. Maiden Caſtle near Dorcheſter, is 


round, with a triple vallum, yet allow'd Roman, being near ſo many 


other works of the fame people, their amphitheatre, ways, &c. So 


. T's letter to B. W. Eſq; Cambd. Annot. pag. 129. 1 Ibid. 612. 
F fff that 
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that altho' the general ſhape of Roman intrenchments- muſt be al- 
a eee 
obſerves, Northamptonſh. pag. 522, &c.) without it's exceptions ; 
nn . 
two points which in the art of war will always carry a ſuperiour 
weight, and controul the other ſubordinate rules of that art, accord- 
W 
ſervice ſhall 

From theſe obſervations on the Roman Camps, give me 
leave to obſerve, that ſome of our round intrenchments on the tops 
of round hills in Cornwall, may be Roman works, if either ways 
paſs near, or through them, n 


CH AP. IV. 


Of the Roman Geography of Cormuall, and the ancient and 
preſent Limits. 


\HE Roman Geography of this county nn chat 
little information can be drawn from thence which can be de- 
pended upon. 

' Ptolemy mentions four towns, and all the light he ſeems capable 
of affording us, muſt be drawn from their names, and the order 
in which he places them. His words are as follows : 

« Med 8; Azpoleryag, Solina alot Aahvene, en olg Toni, Oven 
« OE, Taparm, loxa," vis. © After the (the people of 
« Dorſetſhire) come the moſt Weſtern inhabitants of Britain, call'd 
« Dunmonit”, among whom we find theſe towns, Voliba, Uxela, 
« Tamare, Iſka.” Voliba muſt be a town in the moſt Weſtern parts; 
for as Ptolemy ends with Iſca (undoubtedly Exeter, as will be proved 
by and by) in the Eaſtern parts of the Dunmonii, he muſt in all 
e By the name, Voliba 
2 ſtand ſomewhere on the river Fal or Val; and as the ancients 
eater ſecurity from pirates and invaſions, choſe to build their 
Je a, ich they 1 plac d, if poſſible, on navigable rivers) at 
a diſtance from, rather than near the mouth of the harbours, I think 

SGranpont is moſt likely to be the Voliba of the ancients. Ortega, 
' (or Vexela) comes next; farther to the Eaſt, certainly than the for- 
mer, and by Cambden thought to be Leſtwithel, but by Baxter 
peremptorily aſſerted to be Saltaſh. ©« Pere antigens fjuraverim hanc 
« (viz. Uxelam) fuiſſe Salteſſe, fre uti bodie dicitur Saliaſp. I am 
F nn GE 


ſometimes half round. ever differently written by authors. 
* It muſt be written Dunmonii, from Dun 2 Gloſſar. pag. 257. 
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| it the wank of ts clade. See Horſley pag. 357. 
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however of opinion, that Uxela is Leſtwithel (Saltaſh being much too 
near to Tamerton) though I do not think with Cambden, that ever 
this town ſtood on the top of a hill, and that the preſent name re- 
ſembles much the ancient one 

The third city is Tamare, in which the name of -the river Tamar 
is too ſtrong to be ; and Tamerton, on the eaſtern bank 
81882 lies almoſt oppoſite to Saltaſh, and muſt have been 
the p 

The fourth is Ia Dunmoniorum, or Exeter, the winter, and 
weſtermoſt ſtation gf the Romans, according to Antoninus's Itinerary, 
capital of the Dunmonii, the common — of the Devonſhire 
and Corniſh men. 

Here, therefore, I muſt beg leave to differ from the . Mr. 
Horſley, who (in his Britannia Romana, pag. 462.) denies Exeter to 
be the 1/ca Dunmoniorum, making Ilcheſter the weſtermoſt ſtation. 
It Mr. Horſley ( could never yet hear” (p. 462.) of any military way 
leading to it, or from it, nor the leaſt evidence of any ſuch way farther 
welt than what Dr. Stukely gives an account of in his Itin. Curioſum, 
pag. 153. (which is the only foundation of all his arguments) I. doubt 
not but he will be glad to be better inform'd ; for by thoſe who have 

examin d the ground, I am well aſſur d that there are two different Ro- 
man Ways, that plainly croſs one another near Honiton, about 
twelve miles to the Eaſt of Exeter, and irrefragable evidences of Ro- 
man Ways to the Weſt of that city, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. But Ways 
are not the only teſtimonies of this truth; and ſince this point has 
not yet been clear d up, I ſhall beg the reader's patience whilſt, from 
the name and ſituation of it, according to hiſtory, and alſo by it's 
anſwering exactly to the diſtances given by Antoninus, I prove Exeter 
to be the 1/ca Dunmoniorum. 

That the river Ex, on which Exeter ſtands, is the Iſca of Anto- 
ninus, the very found of the word feems ſtrongly to imply”, whereas 
Il-chefter has the radical letter L in all it's names“, and furely be- 
cauſe it ſtands on the river Ivel, it was nam'd by the Saxons Ivel, or 
II- cheſter. Again, Iſca is plac d by Ptolemy on the Southern ſhore 
next above Tamar, === the Iſkalis runs into the northern ſea, 
and by the ſame author is rightly plac'd next to the Severn'. The 


* Whatever gave name to Withyel at a few » Metting, infead, is med matured tw imagine, 
miles diſtance, gave alſo name to „ With the than that the Saxons, inſtead of Iſk-ceſter (where 
addition of Loft, (or Leſt rather) put before it; there are three Conſonants after the I) for the ea- 
but it's bei being conveniently ſituated near a river fier pronunciation turn'd the ſk of the Britiſh uiſk 
(formerly 270 —— depth of water than now) and into an x, writing it Exceſter; as the river Axon, 
at a middle diſtance from Tamerton, at the Eaſt, ſays Baxter, pag. 140. for Aſkaun. 
and Truro to the Weſt, I ſhould think the Ro- + Givelceſter in Florence of Worceſter ; in the 
mans might have had their head quarters here, and anonymous Ravennas. — as Baxter ſays 
a ſtation for ſome ſhips farther down at Polruan, 141. Velox; in Ptolemy, Iſchalis. 


Iſca 
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Iſca is call'd Ica Dunmoniorum, and therefore to be look'd for in. 
Devon; whereas Ilcheſter is almoſt in the middle of Somerſetſhire. 
Now, if befides theſe congruities of name and place, and appear- 
ance of Roman Ways, it ſhall be found that the diftance alſo in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus does perfectly agree to Exeter, I ſhould 
think that this matter can be no more diſputed : let us therefore exa- 
mine the 12th Iter of Antoninus, and go no farther back than So-- 
biodunum (Old Sarum) and ſee whether the diſtance from Old Sarum 


to Exeter 1s fuch as is there od _ from Sorbiodunum to Iſca 
Dunmoniorum : © 


From Sotbiodunum to Viudelalis near Cranburn XIII. ; 
From Vindocladia to Durnovaria, now Dorcheſter XXXVI.- 
From Durnovaria to Muridunum, likely Seaton XXXVI C. 
(as by the name in Britiſh) on the river Ax. | 
From Muridunum to Iſca Dunmoniorum - - - - - - XV. J 


Here we have one hundred miles, according to the Roman mea- 
ſure; but the Roman miles are much ſhorter than the Engliſh, 
W Horſley makes this, and I believe a juſt calcula- 
tion, after having maturely compared (as he fays, pag. 382.) and 
examined the miles us'd 2 « Sometimes the Ratio, 
<« (fays he, pag. 383.) may be as four to five, or leſs than this, but 
c three to four is the mean proportion; ſo that theſe hundred miles 
from Sorbiodunum to Iſca Dunmoniorum make only 7 5 Engliſh miles, 
ing to the Mean proportion, and eighty, according to the Ratio 

of four to five, which comes ſo very near the real diftance*, that 
there can be no reaſonable diſpute but that Exeter not only anſwers 
to the name and place, but alſo to the diſtance given us in the Itine- 
rary, 3 muſt be the 1/ca Dunmoniorum, the ſtation on 
the Roman Military Way mention d in the 12th, and again in the 
I 5th Iter of Antoninus. 
* ” What we now call Cornwall, is but a Portion of what in the Ro- 
ſent name of man times was call d Dwunmonium. What the exact bounds of Dum- 
'* monium were tis difficult to ſay. Mr. Horſley (pag. 463, 464,) thinks 
that the South parts of Somerſetſhire, where the inhabitants were not 
much unlike the Dunmonii, belong d formerly to to Dunmonium ; but, 
in truth, Borderers may contract a likeneſs in manners, hngwage, 
cuſtoms, and religion, from a neighbouring country to which they 
do not belong, and therefore there is no ſettling the limits of a coun- 
try without ſomething more deciſwe, than ſuch a reſemblance. Whe- 


» The VIII as in fome Copies is u manifelt er- is 89 miles from the to Exeter; 
rour, for this would make it but 15 miles Engliſh, but meaſuring by the Wheel much exceeds the 
from Old Sarum to Dorcheſter. real diſtance, (as meaſuring all the unevenneſs of 

Erroneouſly written in Anton. Scadum-nun- the ſurface) reaſonable allowances therefore on 
niorum ; by the Anon. Rav. Scadum namorum, & this account being made, this diſtance will appear 
Scadomorum, & in M. S. Regis Gall. Scadoniorum. as exact, as moſt of thoſe laid down in the Itinerary. 

* The meaſurement (according to the poſt road) 

. | der 
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ther Alfred, when he divided England into counties fix'd the limits 


of Devonſhire, where the ancient Eaſtern boundary was between the 
Beize, and Durotriget on the Eaſt, and the Dummonii on the Weſt, 
is uncertain, but not improbable ; and if true, will ſhew that anci- 
ent Cornwall included all the preſent Devonſhire, as well as what is 
Weſt of the Tamar. When the Weſtern part of Dunmonium was 
firſt diſtinguiſh d by the name of Cornubia, I am not certain, no more 


than what were the bounds of the Dunmonii. But when the Saxons 


had driven the Britans before them into the extremities of the coun- 
try, they call'd one place of their retreat Wealas, or Wales, either 
from their being ſtrangers to them, or from their ſuppos d deſcent 
from, and reſemblance to the Gauls. The other place to which the 
Britans retir'd, they call'd Cornwealas, either from the ſhape of their 
country, (fomewhat reſembling a hunting horn) or from the large pro- 
montories running out like ſo many horns into the ſea. In the La- 
tin Tongue they were call'd Guallia, and Cornuguallia, whence our 
preſent name of Cornwall. | 
This CoxnwaLlt, when firſt ſo nam'd, reach'd far 


beyond it's pre- 


ſent limits, (if it did not include all the ancient Dunmonium); for the 


Britans gave way, by degrees, and diſputed the ground with the 
Saxons for ſeveral centuries : but the fortune of the Saxons prevail'd, 
and the Corniſh Britans being ſoon forc'd to leave the Eaſtern parts 


of Dummomium in their poſſeſſion, became bounded by the river Ex. 


When England was divided into Counties, or Shires, it made no al- 
teration in the habitancy of particular perſons, nor any diſtinction be- 
twixt Britan and Saxon. It is likely that Alfred, who made this diviſion, 
ſeparated Dunmonium into two portions, dividing them by the river 
Tamar, as a very natural, and commodious diviſion for the well go- 
verning of the two counties; but, notwithſtanding this diviſion, the 
Corniſh Britans liv'd at Exeter together with, and in equal authority 
to the Saxons ”, till the entire Conqueſt of their country by Athel- 
ſtan in 936, when they were confin'd within the Tamar. But even 
after this, the Corniſh are faid to have held as far Eaſt as Totneſs 
upon the river Dart; and this town was long after reckon d the Eaſt- 
ern part of Cornwall. By theſe ſeveral removes were the Corniſh 
Britans reduc'd to their preſent narrow limits, and as they retir'd Weſt- 
ward, the Eaſtern parts regain'd their ancient name of Dunmonium, 


Of this time we are to underſtand what Ed- *© Ethelftanus in poteſtatem 22 
ward I. ſays (Sheringham pag. 129.) that Britain, *© Britonibus) redactam, turribus inſignivit. Wm. 
Wales, and Cornwall, were the Portion of Belinus, Malmfb. p. 146. Ab Exceſtra, quam ad id tem- 
elder fon of Dunwallo, and that that part of the * poris æquo cum Anglis jute inhabitarant cedere 
Iſland, afterwards call'd England, was divided into *© compulit, terminum Provinciz ſuæ citra Tam- 
three ſhares, viz. Britain, which reach'd from the © bram fluvium ſtatuens, ſicut Aquilonaribus Brit. 
Tweed, Weſtward, as far as the river Ex. Wales © amnem Wajam limitem poſuerat.” ib. pag. 28. 
inclos'd by the river Severn, and Dee; and Corn- And the fee farm of the city of Exeter, is ftill 
wall from the river Ex to the Land's-End. the Duke of Cornwall's ; amounting to 211. 158. 
w « Hanc urbem ( ſcil Exceſtre) primus Rex 
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place was call'd 
Davonſhire, (quaf Danvon, or Danmonſhire ;) and the name of Corn- 
wall became a ated to the Country Weſt of the Tamar. 

Where the Roman ſtations were to the Weſt of Exeter, is uncer- 
tain. Leſcard is certainly a very ancient town, and Tradition ſays, 
that a Roman Legion was ſtation'd there, of which the preſent name 
of the Town is thought to bear ſome remains. But of the ancient 
Caſtle that was there, the remains are too {mall to draw any conſe- 
quences from, eſpecially, as I could fee nothing in, or round the 
Town to countenance any fuch great antiquity. 


298 
or Danmonium ; and when the diviſion of Shires took 


SECT. Ill. Some Authors think that the word Caer, in the name of a Town, 


Whether a- or Fort, is a 


ny Roman 


Cornwall. ploits, and monuments 


proof of it's being Roman, as Caer-leon, &c. and this 
may be a good argument, where hiſtory mentions the Roman Ex- 
frequently found, prove their reſidence. We 
have many places in Cornwall which begin with Caer”, but as the Ro- 
man Hiſtory of our county is but in it's 1 „and more monuments 
will every day, I flatter my ſelf, be making new diſcoveries, I ſhall 
lay no ſtreſs upon Etymology, where there are not the concurrent 
ſupports of Coins, Sepulchres, Forts, or Ways. 

One town however, we have great reaſon to think of Roman ori- 
ginal ; for it has not only the name of many towns in England which 
are all Roman, but as far as I can learn, every other teſtimony; it is 
Stratton, at preſent not a conſiderable town either for extent, trade, 
fortification, or beauty, yet formerly of ſuch high account as to give 
name to the hundred in which it ſtands, which is more than any town 
in Cornwall was of figure enough to do, when the county was di- 
vided into hundreds, confeſs'd to be done in Alfred's time, about 
goo -. That the Romans plac'd their towns on their great roads 
needs no proof; the Saxons call dthe Roman Roads Streets, as Wat- 
ling-ſtreet, Icknild-ſtreet, and the like: the places where theſe ways 
paſs d rivers they call'd Street, or Stretfords, and the towns plac'd on 
thoſe ftreets they call'd Street-towns, or Strettons, and the name pro- 
perly muſt be fo writ, although corruption in ſpeech has joſtled out 
the E, and put the A in it's place in this inftance as well as many 
others. Many Strettons there are in Warwickſhire, all which take 
their name, fays Sir William Dugdale, (ibid. pag. 49.) from ſome 
great road, near unto. which they are ſituate, as Stretton Baſkerville 
does from Watling-ftreet, (pag. 50, ibid.). Stratton in Somerſetſhire, 


x See Moreton's Northamptonſhire, 2. 
and Cambden * 


Edward III. both paſſing under the name of Trig- 


majorſhire : but this is a great miſtake, for in the 
Exeter Domeſday which was compiled in the year 
1086, Stratton is reckon'd one of the 

4 721 « ©. — Sar pe. — 
Eaſtly, Dugdale arwickſh. 106. 
fo we ay Scatzon for Seeta. and Scratford for 


near 


is a Stratton, on the Roman Way 
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near the river Froom, lies on the Foſſe-way. Near Cirenceſter there 
through Glouceſterſhire. In Shrop- 
ſhire, Staffordſhire, and Oxfordſhire the like; and there is hardly 
any county where theſe great roads paſs, but that there is a town 
call'd Stretton near them, and their being plac'd ſo on the Roman 
roads is ſufficient authority to eſteem them of Roman original. This 
conſtant uſe of the Saxons in naming other places, muſt weigh with 
the impartial, and convince them that our Stratton had it's name for 
like reaſon with the reft, and conſequently is of Roman original as 
well as the others. Nor does this ſuppoſition entirely depend on 
ſound, as will be ſhewn in the following chapter. 


. 
Of the Roman Ways. 


Oman Ways, as yet diſcover d, and already deſcrib'd in Corn- 
wall there are none, which can be ſpoken of with certainty ; 


SECT. . 


Uncertainty 


and no wonder, confidering that it has been hitherto doubted whether Bea at 


the Romans were ever here or no. This latter point, however, can 


our whole country, may, and, I think, has been prov'd beyond all 
doubt, and yet to pronounce abſolutely of their Ways may ſeem too 
prefuming. Even in counties, where the Romans have been known 
to reſide, ever ſince the time of Tacitus, we find the learned world 
not agreed, as to the riſe and courſe of the four great conſular ways. 
We find the Jer itſelf erroneous, or at leaſt not underſtood, and it's 
laſt learned Editor not always fuppos'd to have hit upon the truth. 
In his Oxfordſhire Dr. Plot, pag. 321. hopes only to give a probable 
account, and (pag. 323.) thinks he has reaſon to depart from Hol- 
inſhed, both as to the riſe and courſe of the Icknild-ftreet ; and 
(pag. 326.) differs from Cambden, and others, in their account of the 
Akeman-ftreet, which paſs d (as he thinks) quite a different way from 
what they imagin d; and the fame author tells us, (in his Stafford- 
ſhire pag. 402.) that he could find no footſteps of the tenth Iter of 
Antoninus, as it is deſcrib'd by Dr. Fulk. The anonymous Raven- 
nas makes the way from London to Veroconium of the Cornavii go 
one way, the [ter of Antoninus another way. In Antonine's ninth 
Her, Dr. Gale ſuppoſes the firſt ſtation to have been at Taeſborough 
in Norfolk; but Baxter very much alters the courſe of this ter, and 
ſuppoſes the firſt ſtation to have been at Cambridge. In ſhort, we 


> Cambden, pag. 4 * Baxter's Gloſſ. ad Tavum, pag. 7.— Horſley 
© Ibid. pag. 658. Plot's Oxfordſh. p. 402. on the ninth Iter. | 
* See Baxter's Gloſſ. in Duroco brivi p. 114. | 


are 


be no more diſputed, for that the Romans were here, and Maſters of where. 


only inCorn- 
but elſe 
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are not ſure of the Roman roads, for any long way together ; they 
flip us every now and then, and we are as uncertain where they end, 
as where they begin, ſo that every one advances ſuch a judgment of 
them as is moſt reconcilable to his own obſervations. To ſupport, 
and I am afraid, perpetuate this great uncertainty, the Towns on 
the Ways are often miſpelt by copyiſts, ſo that learned men are not 
agreed, which, and where were the towns. The breaches made in the 
roads for many miles together by cultivation and buildings, and of- 
tentimes at ſome turning, are another obſtacle ; ſo that altho it ap- 
pears again afterwards, it ſhall be dubious, whether it be the remains 
of the way we have left, or part of another. But what contributes 
moſt of all to theſe uncertainties is the different ſtructure of the ways 
themſelves, and the intended diſcontinuance of them oftentimes by the 
Romans in places, where they thought them unneceſſary. 


SECT. u. Oftentimes the Roman ways are rais d into a Ridge, conſiſting of 


Theſtructure 
of the Roman 
Ways. 


regular ftrata of Stone, Clay, and Gravel, ditch'd on each fide, run- 
ning in a ſtraight line, and the moſt finiſh'd ones pav'd on the top, 
and the Stones oftentimes lay'd cloſe in an arch correſponding' to the 
general turn of the Ridge ; where fuch a way occurs, it cannot be 


 deem'd any other than Roman. 


But they are not all fo well conſtructed. Icknild is not a rais'd 


way *, nor Foſs*. Sometimes they. are rais'd, and ſometimes level », 
and the rais'd ones ſometimes only of Earth, ſometimes pitch'd, or 
pav'd ; ſome have two Ridges, and a ditch in the middle, as that 


near Dorchefter ', that at Grimſdyke*, and at Ellsfield ' Sometimes 
the Ridge turns to a ditch, as Grimidyke ", and the Dyke turns again 
to a Ridge, a little farther on, very high and lofty *" Two ways are 
ſometimes found, one near, and by the fide of the other, as Aves- 
ditch, and Portway *, and in the Icknild-ſtreet near Stoke-church- 
Hills. In Staffordſhire the ways are only made of gravel, dug all 
along by the ſides of each Roman way, as appears by the pits near 
Occamſley on the Watling-ftreet, and more plainly upon the Icknild 
near Little Aſton ” : the fame is obſerv d by Dr. Stukeley, concern- 
ing Ickling-dyke near Woodyates, where the holes whence that road 
was rais d are ſtill viſible *, which I mention the more particularly, 
becauſe ſomewhat of this kind appears where there is great reaſon, 
as we ſhall ſee by and by, to ſuppoſe a Roman road in Cornwall. 
Add to this, that where new roads were plainly unneceffary, either 
becauſe the March was to be over large, dry, champain grounds, 


| (where the country-hills, or Sepulchral-Barrows, might be a ſuffici- 


f Plot's Oxfordſhire, pag. 323. = Ibid. 328. of the Akeman-ſtreet. 
e Plor's Ouforifirg, pag. 322 * hid. 228 
ot's A . bid. 328. 
: wid. 329. ib. — p Plot's Staffordſhire 99. 
1 Ibid. 325. 1 Itin. Cur. 180,—Horſley 460. 
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ent direction) or, for that the ſoldiers, and the people were not diſ- 
orderly enough to need ſuch conſtant employment, the Romans diſ- 
continued their ways as often as they found them neither nece 


for the eaſe, nor the diſcipline of their people, and begun them a- 


gain, when proper reaſons, or difficult grounds made it requiſite. 
Again, as ſome of theſe ways were Vicinal, and ſmall in compariſon 
of the great roads, I muſt obſerve, that the leſs theſe ways were, 
(that is, the narrower and lower) the ſooner they were deſtroy d, and 
loſt ; and the more a country has been cultivated fince the Roman 
Times, the more the ways which they made have been ruin'd, which 
will ſtill increaſe the difficulties, with regard to this county of Cornwall; 
for our ways not being of the conſular rank, (if they had been, they 
muſt have had a place in the Iter of Antoninus) but Vicinal, (that is, 
from Town to Town) they were the ſooner defac d; and the cultivation 
of our barren grounds in Cornwall, being introduc'd much later than 
in the more central parts of Britain, has deſtroy d the ways here much 
more than in other counties, which were cultivated during the reſi- 
dence of the Romans, when all improvements in huſbandry were ob- 
lig d to conform themſelves to the military ways of their Maſters, and 
leave them untouch'd. 

Amidſt theſe difficulties, ſome common to the whole nation, and 
ſome peculiar to this county, I would not be underſtood to ſpeak po- 
ſitively of the Roman ways, which I think may be trac'd in Corn- 
wall, but only lay before the reader, what Tradition, and authors fay, 
and what has occurr'd to me in a few reſearches relating to this fub- 
ject, in which I do not deſpair of evincing the probability of fuch 
ways, or of giving a few hints, at leaſt, where they may be moſt 
ſucceſsfully ſought for. 


As the Romans have been before prov'd to have had ſoldiers here SE CT. Hl. 


in Cornwall, and in the very Weſtern parts to have poſſeſs d our mines, 
and ſea-coaſts, it is not at all likely, that a nation, fo well ſkill'd in ver. 
making, and no leſs intent upon ſecuring their conqueſts, ſhould de- 
part from one of their firſt principles of military policy, and leave 
themſelves deſtitute of publick roads. By all their hiſtory it appears 
that they were very intent upon compleating the conqueſt of this 
Iſland, and this could not well be done, with fuch few Legions as 
they had here, unleſs they conſider d above all things the convenience 
of theſe troops, and for their caſe and connexion extended their roads 
as they enlarged their conqueſts. By the direction of the great roads 
now viſible in the more inland parts of Britain, we are ſure that the Ro- 
mans lay d out their ways with great ſkill, according to the length and 
breadth of the iſland. Of their four great ways, that call'd the Icknild- 
ſtreet, ſeems deſign d to have ſtretch d away the whole length of the 


Province, which we now call England, (which is from Wintertonneſs 
Hhhh in 


Roman ways 
Welt of Exe 
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in Norfolk to the Land's End in Cornwall) in a line near W. 8. W. 
for, as it has it's name from the Iceni of Norfolk, and conſequently 
it's riſe there; it is trac'd in many places bearing as ſtrait as may be, 
towards the Weſtern parts of the iſland ; which made Dr. Plot ima- 
gine, that it goes © into Devonſhire and Cornwall to the Land's 
« End.“ Others think that it was not this Icknild-ftreet, (for there 
are fuppos'd to be two of that name) which came into Cornwall, but 
another Roman way which has not been yet deſcrib'd. 

In the Itinerary of Antoninus, tis true, there is no ſtation Weſt 
of Exeter, but it is confeſs d by all who have made this part of Geo- 
graphy their ſtudy, that there are Roman Ways in England, on which 
no [ter has nay, which have never been nam'd, much leſs 
deſcrib'd by any author. 

In Peutinger's 'Table there is a Roman Way far Weſt of Exeter, 
and (if any thing could be gather'd with certainty from this Table) 
muſt be quite to the Land's End, where his Riduno is plac d; and 
near this extremity of our County, we do indeed find Rin, and Tre- 
ryn (not much unlike Ridunum) where the Braſs pot of Roman mo- 
ney, mention d by Leland, was found *; but as this Table is unfor- 
tunately deficient, as well as confus'd, in the Weſtern parts, it is no 
fafe guide ; and I am apt to think, from the numeral figure XV, near 
Riduno, that it is a miſtake, as well as miſplacing for Moridune. 

Ptolemy's Geography is ſo rude a ſketch, and fo full of errours ', 
that there is no following it. The Anonymous Ravennas is till 
worſe, and the names of places ſo diſ- figur d, that there is no knowing 
them. Places in Cornwall, or Devonſhire, we have none mention'd in the 
Notitia. We muſt therefore depend upon the obſervation of the mo- 
derns, and by what already appears, there is reaſon to believe, that 
there are two Roman Ways leading into Cornwall, and therein to be 
trac d; one by Exeter through Totneſs, paſſing near Plymouth to- 
wards Leſcard ; the other higher up, coming through Somerſetſhire, 
the North of Devonſhire by Torington, to Stratton, Camelford, and 
Bodman in the ſame County. 

That there paſs'd a road Weſt of Exeter to Totneſs, Robert of 
Gloſter, (temp. H. 3.) tells us, ſpeaking of the four great Roman 
Ways. But we have better authority than that of this antiquated 
Poet for a Roman road to Totneſs. Whether it paſs d to the Ferry 
below Exeter as ſome think, (who take it for a branch of the North- 
ern road thro' Worceſterſhire, Gloſter, Somerſet, and Devonſhire) or 


Plots Oxfordſhire, pag. 324. « Fram the South Eaſt to North Weſt that is ſum del 
* See before pag. 280. =! a W 3 
* Horſley, pag. 350, 36. | «The fork of theſe aA thae tilleth from 
Pram the South into the North takith Erminge-ſtrete 1 5 
Fram the Eaſt into the Welt goeth Ikeneld *« Fram the one end of Cornwaile anone to Cateneys.” 


Dugd. Warw. pag. 8. 


through 
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through that city, and was only a continuation of the way thro' Dor- 
cheſter, Seaton, and Exeter, I ſhall not now ſtay to enquire, my bu- 
fineſs is to trace it Welt of the City, in which I ſhall uſe the words 
of a late curious Gentleman. The Roman road © is viſible at Ken- 
« ford (about three miles below Exeter); there are not bolder re- 
« mains in the Ki of ſuch ways than from the paſſage over 
« the Ex through Kenford, and Newton Buſhel to Totneſs. It ap- 
« pears with a high Creſt, and entire, moſt part of the way, which is 
« at leaſt twenty miles: I travell'd twice along it: at Totneſs I loſt 
cc it; but about Brent, a ſmall Market Town fix miles farther, I ima- 
« gine, I ſtruck into it again, whence it continues in as ſtraight a 
« line as that uneven, rocky country admits of, to Ridgeway, a ſmall 
« village near Pl In the neighbourhood of which place in 
« the s of Mr. Parker of Burrington, I obſerv'd a remarkable 
« Camp, tho' of no great magnitude. Near this intrenchment, the 
« faid road having paſs'd the ſmall river Plym, mounts a pretty ſteep 
« aſcent, croſſes the main coach-road from Plymouth to Exeter at 
<« a place call'd Nacker's-hole, and in a direct tho' narrow 
« line to St. Buddox, where the ferry over the river Thamar, brings 
« ys to Saltaſh, and thence into Cornwall. Near this Nacker's-hole 
is a {mall entrenchment, (now a Bowling- green) which though of 
« à circular form, I yet deem it Roman, and the Caftrum 2ft;- 
« vum of the Tamaris of Ravennas, at this day call'd Tamerton ⸗, 
« about a mile below it on the fide of the river Thamar.“ 80 far 
the late Rev. and learned Mr. Moulding of Wichenford, Worceſter- 
ſhire, on the Roman Ways *, in the Weſt, from his own obſervation ; 
to which he adds, This way from Saltaſh, I have been told, pro- 
« ceeds to an intrenchment near Loſtwithel, where there is a cauſe- 
« way leading directly to it. I am equally poſitive there is another 
« Roman direction into Cornwall.” The cauſeway this Gentleman 
mentions, will be taken notice of in it's proper place; I will only 
obſerve, that this road being continued from Exeter to Totneſs, and 
thence to the ſides of Tamar, manifeſts, that the deſign was to carry 
it into the Southern coaſt of Cornwall; and that this deſign was exe- 
cuted, there is the more reaſon to believe, becauſe in the ancient MS. 
written by Richard of Weftminſter, (lately recover'd from obſcurity 
by the learned Dr. Stukeley) I find an Irer lay d down in the manner 
of Antoninus, which, tho imperfect, muſt needs lead us as far Weſt 
as the river Fal. The paſſage here follows: 4 Londinio Ceniam uſ- 
que. Sic. Venta Belgarum XC. Brige XI. Sorbioduno VIII. Venta 


 Geladiasr XII. Durnovaria XI. Moriduno XXXIII. Iſca Dumnonio- 


rum XV. -- -- Durio amne - - - - Tamara - - - Voluba - - Cenia. - - - 
The Tamare of Ptolemy, now Tamerton of Exeter, dated Aug. 22, 1743. 

Foliot. 7 Pro Vindocladia Ant. 
* Ina Letter to the Rev. Dr. Lyttelton Dean PM 3 
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Here we may obſerve, that the diftances below Exeter are not ex- 
preſs d, but Durio Amne, ſeems to ſignify the river Dart (poſſibly in 
the original written Dario). The name of the town which ſtood upon 
it is loſt; then comes Tamarton ; the intermediate town on the river 
of Fowey, (likely Vxela) loft ; next the Voluba of Ptolemy, mot likely 
the preſent Granpont *, whence the Fal deſcends to Tregeney, the 
Cenia probably of this author ; the Cenio of Ptolemy, and the Giano 
of the anonymous Ravennas *. | 

The reader will perceive that according to this author, there was 
a Roman Way upon this Southern coaſt, and, where I think are the 
remains of it, how it kept it's courſe, and where it branch'd off, the 
following obſervations may in ſome meafure inform us. 

In the Summer of the year 1752, I fat out for Saltaſh on purpoſe 
to ſearch after this road, and in my way from Loſtwithel to Leſcard, 
about a furlong to the Eaſtward of Loſtwithel Bridge, ſaw an old 
Ridgeway on the right hand, but ſoon loſt it by keeping too much 
to the left, as I imagine ; but a quarter of a mile before I came to 
the ſecond Tap-houſe, faw on the left a high ridge, leading on near 
Eaſterly, large pits on the higher fide of it, ſome ſquare, ſome ſhape- 
leſs out of which the Ridge was rais'd. This way was ditch'd on 
both fides, ten feet and half wide, in ſome places wider. It went 
ſtraight over the Downs (which was here level) from Loſtwithel to- 
wards Leſcard ; on the fide of it were many Barrows : hence it runs 
thro' ſome meadows (which lye round the Tap-houſe) beyond which 
I immediately join'd it again, plain, high-creſted, ſlanting up the hill, 
ditch'd on both fides, but wider than before ; thence it is very plain 
as far as the third Tap-houſe, beyond which in a ſtraight line it con- 
tinues for half a mile, then paſſes from the highway into a field, 
where it runs within the hedges for a quarter of a mile farther in a 
ſtraight line ftill. I then loſt it; and thence to Leſcard, and after- 
wards to Saltaſh, being thro deep hollow ways, and inclofures, I ſaw 
nothing more of it. That this is part of a Roman Way I am in- 
clin'd to think from it's keeping in a ſtraight line, from the places 
dug along it's ſides to fill it, from it's aſcending the hill in an eaſy 
ſlope, and from it's being ditch d on one ſide as much as on the other; 
whereas if it had been a Camp, it would have turnings round the 
hill, and rounds, or ſaliant angles on it's turnings, and would have 
been ditch d but on one ſide. 


* This Voluba cannot be Falmouth, for it is Creek, we find two Manſions call'd Tregennah; 
here plac'd to the Eaſtward of Cenia, whereas and in the acjoyning pariſh of Verian, we find a 
Falmouth lyes to the Welt of it. tenement of like name, all taking their name from 

= Cenia lying ſome where on the Cenio river, a River, or Creek, call'd anciently the Genna, or 
(or harbour of Ptolemy muſt) be either Tregeny, Cenio, as may be reaſonably ſuppos'd. 
or Truroe ; but Tregeny bears faireſt to be this > See Occamſly pits, pag. 300. 

Cenia; for in the pariſh of Lamorran on this l 
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There is alſo a Weſt of Loſtwithel, which runs down 
nearly parallel to the river, towards Fowey ; it runs by Caſtle-Doar, 
(an ancient encampment now almoſt demoliſn d) betwixt which, 
and Loſtwithel, I faw many remains of Riſþank about eight 
feet wide, ditch'd on each fide; betwixt Caſtle-Doar allo, and Fe- 
ey, ſaw a high ridge-way ditch'd on each fide, in a ftraight line. 
What makes it probable that the Romans had a way here running 
down from their great Weſtern road the better to ſecure the mouth 
of Fowey harbour, is, that many Coins have been found hereabouts, 
(as is before ſet forth pag. 506.5 end 6 Be below Fowey, croſs the 


river, is an ancient Village call'd ſometimes Polrouan, and fome- 
times Portrouan, which by it's name ſeems to have belong d to the Ro- 


mans. ere leading 
from Bodman to Loſtwithel: this Way Tradition attributes to the 
Romans: the remains of it are . midway betwixt theſe two 
Towns ; they conſiſt of two fragments, is kan of tom i abou 
too and the other not ſo much; they incline a little with the 
road, are about ten r e 
vel about a foot. Tis not at all ſtrange that here ſhould be a Way, 
for the river Alan coming up from the North Sea, and Padſtow Ha- 
%% —==ny Ls. boar hangs apron He and Fowey 
to Loſtwithel, do almoſt cut our narrow eounty in two, being with- 
in the reach of four miles, one of the other, fo that a way from 
river to river would in a manner ——_— two Seas, je there 
could not be a more judicious piece of ground choſen either for a 
Way, or a Garriſon, than this, from whence the Troops could reach 
Þo cally from North to South Sea. To this let me add one obſer- 
vation more, that at Pencarro there is a very conſiderable fortification 
the Alan, „ r as conſiderable a 
Fort, leading direct e call'd 
gallen Þy — ww One, and ane of cr hes 
Loftwithel, the paſſage between the two rivers was eaftly ſecur d, and 
ſmall parties might traverſe with ſecurity. 
Having track d this way, thus much about Laſtwithel, I have ſeen no 
3 but there is reaſon to believe, that ĩt kept on, thro, or near 
St. Auſtle to Granpont, the ¶ olula of the Ancients, and thence in a 
ſtraight line to Truro, fix miles farther; but the grounds (altogether 
inclos d) will make it difficult to trace it here. However, the name 
of this laſt mention d ton; (to ſay nothing of the Coins found near it 
taken notice of before ) makes me think that more than one way paſs'd 
here. So that Cambden may be very little out in his derivation, 


when 
**"'See pag. 282. © See Map — Plate I. from their Wazs and Towns. 
P. 28 1. At Mopas, which might be the Caftrum *-I find this Britiſh Name written Tre-uro ; 


O 


æiſtvum of the Garriſon of Truro, (the Caſtra * in . tis written Treurgeu; in Henry the 
liii — 


nua being ſometimes a mile or two at a 
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when he ſays, that tis call'd in Corniſh Truru, à tribus plateis, from 
the three Streets. Probably the great Eaſtern road paſs'd from Truro, 
near Penryn, there being a ſtraight lin'd fortification about midway 
between theſe two Towns in the pariſh of Feock (as I remember), 
and fo on towards Conſtantine, and Hellford Haven, where ſo many 
Coins were found | 

I have nothing farther to remark of this great Weſtern road, than 
that there is room to cony from the Iter juſt now produc'd 
from Richard of Weſtminſter, that a little beyond Granpont it ſent 
off a branch to the left hand down to Tregeny, on the river Val, 
which was formerly navigable far above this Town, and what ſeems 
to confirm this conjecture, is, that midway betwixt Granpont, and 
Tregeny, is the encampment of Wulvedon mention'd before, with 
an avenue pointing towards the Granpont road *. 

Beſides this Southern road, the Romans muſt have had another 
publick road into Cornwall, as Mr. Moulding, mention'd before, 
_ juſtly obſerves, for this one road could never fend off fuch convenient 
branches as to command the whole County. For this purpoſe they 
muſt have had another Way coaſting along the North Sea, with Forts, 
or Towns, at proper intervals, (as well as Croſs- roads ſtretching from 
the two principal ones) for to maintain a proper correſpondence between 
the forces on both. Of this Northern road I think there are plain 
remains till to be ſeen at Stratton. 

As this Town lies among hills I was oblig'd to get up into the 
Church-tower to have the better view of the country round : from 
the battlements there I ſoon ſaw a ſtraight road paſſing E. and W. 
and 
direction, tho ſome little by-ftreets branch off on the ſides. The 
next morning in my way to the Eaſt I eafily found the ridgeway, I 
had ſeen from the Tower the evening before, overgrown with briers, 
about ten feet wide, bearing in a ſtraight line up the hill; I rode by 
it till I came to Weſt-leigh on the top of a hill, near two miles Eaſt 
of Stratton, in the way to Torrington, which is ſeveral miles 
Eaſtward of this Town. There is a Way, parallel nearly to this, 
which runs midway betwixt the Lane, leading to Lancell's Church, 
and the foremention'd way, and this midway is call'd Small-ridge 
Lane. This may be a Collateral Way to the other, for ſuch are 


Second's time Treveru; Trivere in the 13th of quently this name will ſignify the Town of, or 

Edward I. but in the Treveru, by which it on, Ox Tn 

ap that the firſt ſyllable of this name is Tre, f See of Coins, pag. 280. 

a Town, and vor, or vur, is a Way, making in the s © The Sea in former times brought boats of 
3 fo that Trevurou, cor- © reaſonable burden far above Tregny to a place 

ill „ calFd Hale-boat-rock, in which rock are yet 

<< many iron rings which ſerved to tye 

BARS. 1 


found 


bearing directly for the Town, which in the main has the ſame 
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found near the great roads, particularly in Oxfordſhire *, and are fup- 
pos'd to be made either becauſe nearer or better Ways, or in order to 
keep ſeditious people and ſoldiers from worſe employments ; but I do 
not take it to be the principal, or moſt ancient road, becauſe, I ap- 
prehend, there muſt be a broad ridge-way near by, or that this could 
never with any propriety have been call'd the Smallridge. 

Having collected theſe Hints to the Eaſt, let us now paſs through 
the Town of Stratton to the Weſt, where, at the Town's-end, we 
find a rais d Way pitch d with Stones call'd the Cauſeway ſlanting up 
the hill, and then running a mile, and half as ſtraight as the hilly 
furface will permit. About half a mile from the Town, and one fur- 
long to the right of this Cauſeway, there is a ſquare entrenchment, 
containing about an acre of ground, where the houſe of the Blank- 
minſter's (once a great family in theſe parts) formerly ftood. It was 
moated round, but whether a little fort belonging to this Way (for 
the Romans were fond of the ſquare figure), or lay d out ſo by the 
owners I do not pretend to ſay; but in this place ſeveral braſs me- 
dals, and ſome Silver Coins have been lately found, as I was aſſur d 
by (Mr. Marſhall) the preſent tenant of theſe lands, who found the 
former, and gave the four or five braſs old Farthings (as. he call'd 
them) to his Children to play withall, as good for nothing. Before 
I go farther from this Town I muſt not forget to mention, that about 
two thirds of the Way from hence to Lanceſton, there is a Barton 
called Broad-ridge, in which, as I am inform'd by the Lord of the 
Soil, there is a large ridgeway ſtraight for a mile together, in a line 
pointing North and South, that is, from one of theſe Towns to the 
other, which makes me imagine, that there was a Croſs road which 
ſtruck off at right angles from Stratton to Lanceſton, (a place cer- 
tainly of great antiquity) and a paſs of no leſs importance to thoſe 
who would maſter Cornwall, as we ſhall find when we come to give 
an account of the Caſtle there. I return now to the Cauſeway which 
runs a mile and half Weſt of Stratton, paſſing away at the head of 
Bude Haven towards Camelford. I ſhall not trouble the reader with 
my conjectures about the farther tendency of this Way at preſent. 
This is ſufficient to ſhew that the Romans had a way in the North 
of Cornwall ; but the people hereabouts have done by this Way, as 
the vulgar and ignorant have dealt with the four great Ways in the 
other parts of the kingdom, they have attributed it to the moſt fa- 
mous man that tradition records to have liv'd in theſe parts ; they fay 
the Cauſeway was firſt made by one of the name de Alo Monafterio, in 
Engliſh, Blankminſter, a knight Templar, (whoſe effigies lyes in their 
Church) who liv'd in the time of Edward the Firſt, and gave lands 


In Dr. Plot's Map. 
to 
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to this Pariſh, as appears by a deed of confirmation granted by Queen 
Elizabeth. This Story may have fo mueh truth in it as that it was 
repair'd by ſome great man of this family, as it has been, at no fmall 
expence, within theſe thirty years ; | but the Romans, of all the An- 
cients, were the only Paintakers about the publick roads ; bowever, 
as we attribute all great works of the ruder kind to Gyants, fo the 
people of no knowledge in this part of hiſtory aſcribe the great Ways 
to the greateſt men they can think of. Thus Robert of Gloceſter from 
the fabulous Britiſh hiſtory attributes the four great military Roads of 
Britan to King Belinus, and in like manner the Road through Weſt- 
moreland and Cumberland, (tho' confeſſedly Roman) is call'd Michael 
Scot's Cauſeway \, as is alſo that in the County of Durham about 
Bincheſter ; whoever confiders this Cuſtom, and at the ſame time the 
Road leading from the Eaſt thro' the town of Stratton, muſt needs 
think that this Cauſeway to the Weſt, (tho kept in better repair, 
becaufe paſſing through more miry grounds) is only a continuation of 
the great Road which comes from the Eaſt. 

Whether this great Road through Stratton comes from Exeter, er 
(as Jam more apt to 1 comes into the North of Devemſhir 
from Somerſetſhire, croſſing t : river Ex above | 
leigh) paſſes on to Torrington, 1 leave to other ' 
ture enquiry, as not the d 


eſign ar del ben; but, 1 
think, that the navigable Rivers on which the two oontiderable tra- 
ding Towns, le ind Biddeford now ſtand, will ab 
the Romans for bringing their publiek Road ſo fur North di- 
rectly from Somerſetſhire, a way here in the North being altogether 
requiſite for fubduing this pair 6f the Tiland, as well as 
communication with Ireland; to this I muſt add, that Bude Ha- 
ven, (as it is ſtill call d, tho now enly « andy Creek for ſmall veſ- 
ſels) appears to have been formerly mueh more commodious for ſhip- 
ping than it is now, for the ground running up the valley from the 
Creeks- mouth, (till it comes within half a mile, or thereabouts, of 
Stratton) is all a flat "marſh, and moſt made ſo by the 
Earth and Gravel waſh'd down from the hills adhbining; the River 
here being a plentiful ftream, always comes down 3 — 
when it is encreas d By the Land- floods, and has hot the 
run it off into the ſea, by reſo of he fd igen i by the North 
ern Winds; the ſands increaſing every age as the preſent genera 
well n muſt have choak'd this: Haven long — — 
man times. Nor is this a ſirigular Caſe; deterrations have had elſe- 
Where the füne (freek en Woite of the -ancient 'Harbours *, 6f which 
no one can doubt, who has read the judicious E 4 ͤ᷑ of Dr. 
— Monumenta Nbutupiana. 


+ Horſley's Brit. pag. 388. * Sandwich, Richborough, the Ile of Thanet, &c. 
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So that before this Marſh was form'd, the Harbour of Bude muſt 
have been a very pretty, pv Wl ues DA wagfieg-br-. 
and in many places more than half a mile over, the ſea at 
even now reaching up more than a mile from the preſent mouth 
of the Haven, all this Marſh as it comes along. If Stratton 
then is an inconſiderable place at preſent, and, ſeemingly, not worthy 
of a Roman Way, 'tis becauſe it's Harbour is choak'd up, and it 

wants that reſort which Trade naturally produces; but there is rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe that it was reckon d a Poſt of ſuch conſe- 
quence upon the account of it's Haven, and oppoſition to the Iriſh 
Coaſt, that it was 'd as early as the time of Agricola; into 
which point of hiftory as not at all foreign to the Antiquities of our 
County, fince this place favours us with fo fair an opportunity, we 


will now enquire. 


CHAP. VI. 


Cormoall Conquer d by the Romans as early as the time of Apricola, 
in the Reign of Domitian. 


R. Edward Lhuyd, whoſe authority in Britiſh Hiſtory, will 
| have great weight with the judicious, tells us, (Archæol. pag, 
32. col. 3.) that the Dunmonian, and other Southern Britans, be- 
« ing on account of their ſituations earlier conquer d, were conſe- 
« quently more converſant with the Romans than the people of 
i Wales.” Now the Welſh were conquer d partly before Agricola a 
and in his firſt Summer; therefore according to Mr. Lhuyd, 
the Dunmonians, muſt have been conquer'd before Agricola. But I 
will not place it fo early, but proceed to enter 1 
JCSFF E 
e 
ſtroy d the Ordovices, i. e. the Britans of North Wales, and reduc d 
Angleſea'. In his Second campaign He made a great con- 
quering from Angleſea to Edinburgh *, or according to H , Cum- 
berland, and Northumberland, in which however it muſt be imply d, 
that the intermediate nations were before ſubdued, if not then, 2 * 
ricola would not leave an enemy at his back. In the third Summer 
he advanc d as far in Scotland as the river Tay, building ſeveral Forts. 
« The fourth Summer, Tacitus ſays, was ſpent in Forts upon 
« the Iſtmus, betwixt the Cl je, and the Frith of Edinburgh * 12 
doubtleſs, to pen up the Scots in the Northern of Scotland, 
that he might be at liberty to turn his arms another way; for, in 


+ Horlley p 43 
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! From Tacitus. Horſley pag. 42. 
5 Gordon's Itin. Sept. pag. 15. ib. 
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the fifth year Agricola took ſhipping, and conquer'd nations before 
unknown to the Roman Eagles, and * 
country which lies over againſt Ireland · 
The Words of Tacitus run thus: « Quinto Expeditionum ammo note 
31 tranſgreſſus ( ſcil. Agricola) Ignotas ad id tempus gentes cre- 
bris fimul ac profperis pretiis domuit ; eamque hartem Britammiæ 
e gue Hiberniam aſpicit copiis infiruxit in ſpem, magis quam ob for- 
te midinem.” Tacit. vit. Agr. ch. xxiv. And according to their Geo- 
graphy, nothing could be better ſituated for on their pur- 
poſes againſt Ireland, than Dunmonia. © © em FHibernia, medio 
tc inter Britanniam atque Hiſpamam fita, Gallico quogue Mari 
ce opportiina, valentiſimam Imperii partem magnis invicem ufibus miſ- 
« cyerit.” Tbid. The Romans thought Ireland to have lain mid- 
way betwixt Spain, and Britain, and to have extended itſelf a great 
deal farther to the South than it really does; to promote the Con- 
queſt therefore of an Iſland, ſuppos d to be plac'd ſo aptly for the 
connexion of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, nothing, he thought, could 
be more than conquering firſt Dummenia, the moſt Southern 
and Weſtern part of Britan. - 
The queſtion is, who were theſe unknown nations ſubdued b 
Agricola in his ſhips this fifth year ? The Brigantes, who extended 
far North as the river Tine, were ſubdued by Petilius Cerealis *, 
Welſh were already fubdued ; (South Wales by Julius Frontinus, — 
the men of North Wales by Agricola in his year); ſo that they 
could not be the Welſh ; nor indeed their neighbours the Cangi, or 
thoſe nations ſtretching from Cheſter to Briftol, (as the late learned 
Dr. Muſgrave imagines) for they, lying in the way to South and North 
Wales, could not be unknown to the Roman Generals, whoſe forces 
had made feveral cam paigns (before the coming of Agricola) on thoſe 
borders in Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, Hereford, and Monmouthfhire, as 
they warred againſt the hardy Britans of Wales. Let it be conſider d 
in the next place, that there was no reaſon for Agricola to go into 
his ſhips to conquer thoſe inland Countries. 
Mr. an e th me no happier in his confititre thin Dr: 
Muſgrave, for he ſuppoſes thefe unknown nations were the people of 
Galloway, or the maritime parts of Cantyre, and Arpylethire* : but 
is it likely that thefe nations ſhould be unknown to A gricola, when 
they lay ſo near him in his marches the ſecond, third, and fourth 
Summers ? Is it likely that A „ F ſo knowing in matters of war, 
would make his ſhips to fail o long and dangerous 28 8 on pur- 


This Expedition was in the 5th of Agricola's r Stillingfleet's Or. Brit. 243. — Tacit. 
Propretorſhi Britan, which was the firſt of Agric. ch. xvii. xviii. * 
Domitian. Demiüan and Flavius Sabinus being Ibid. pag. 43. 

Conſuls A. D. 83. according ts the Savilian Faſti. 
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poſe to conquer, or attend the conqueſt of, what was fo near at hand, 


and as it were cont 


to the Roman Garriſons, which he had 
plac'd on the Imus in his third and fourth Summers? It is certain, ſays 
Horſley, (ibid.) that the Roman ſhips were in Clyde this (i. e. the 
th) Summer. I would aſk how they ſhould get there? They could 
not fail round Cathneſs without diſcovering the Orkneys, and the 
Orkneys were not diſcover d till the ſeventh year of Agricola; fo 
that plain it is, the Roman Fleet which had it's Winter Station at 
Portus Rhutupienſis near Dover, muſt have gone round the Land's- 
End, and up the Iriſh Ocean to the Frith of Clyde . Is it probable, then, 
that the Fleet of one fo curious, and equally intent upon Conqueſt, 
and new Diſcoveries, ſhould paſs idly by the many promontories, and 
harbours of the Weſtern Coaſt, in a Climate much more tempting 
than the North, with the General and Soldiers on board, without 
the leaſt attempt on ſo great a ſcope of ſhores, till they arriv'd at the 
Frith of Clyde? No, ſurely, - - - In the Weſt, therefore, were the 
ignotæ gentes. The Romans had poſſeſs d the middle and principal 
parts of England in the time of Claudius; his Lieutenants, and thoſe 
of the ſubſequent Emperours, carried on the Conqueſts, (as we find 
by their hiſtory) againſt all the Nations, from the Belge, and the 
Britans in Wales, as far North as the river Tay in Scotland. 

All the ſeveral nations of England, and the South of Scotland, 
were ſo intermixed, that upon any new inſurrection, or freſh enter- 
prize to employ the Soldiery, they muſt at one time or other have 
fallen under the notice, and power of the Romans. The Belgæ were 
probably ſubdued by Veſpaſian, of whom Suetonius faith, (in Veſ- 
pas. chap. iv.) That he fought thirty battles (pag. 7 26.) conquer d 
« here two powerful nations, above twenty towns, and the Hle of 
« Wight.” By which we find his employment was Weſtward, and 
« the Belge and Dunmomi were the two Nations that way 
but with ſubmiſſion, the Dummomii are not mention d as conquer d by 
Veſpaſian; and as the Wars of that General reach d from Wales, 
Southward, to the Ifle of Wight, the two powerful nations ſeem to 


have been the Belge, and the Durotriges, which both lay contiguous 


to his other Conqueſts, but the Dunmont; farther to the Weſt. All 
this while we find no mention of the Dunmonii, they alone lying 
hid hitherto in a narrow angle of Britain, which was neither a through- 
fare to other nations, nor had of it's {elf provok'd the Roman Power. 
If we conſider the Theatre of the Roman Wars to this time with 
a little attention, and how many battles were fought by Veſpaſian, 
and how the Roman Armies were ar different times in all the other 


r Horſl 44. takes the Ignotæ gentes to lye beyond the Bodo- 
* Bp. Stlneficet treating of this Summer's Ex- trian Frith. vey 
pedition, - (ibid. ut ſupr. 244.) omits the principal * Stillingfleet's Orig. Brit. pag. 31. 


point; © nave prima tranſgreſſus; and therefore 
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parts of the Ki ; we muſt conclude, that the Dunmonii were 
the only Nations that could be unknown to the Roman people. This 
part of Tacitus's hiſtory, n much leſs re- 
concilable to the conſummate prudence of Agricola, unleſs we un- 
derſtand him in the following manner, viz. That having 
in his fourth year erected Forts on the Bodotrian Iſtmus, to ſecure 
now at Li to make new diſ- 
another way, went into his ſhips at 
failing down the Engliſh Channel conquer'd 
parts of the Iſland, till then unknown to the Roman 
round the Land's-End, he plac'd Garriſons 
oppoſite to Ireland, not only that he might thereby 
better ſecure the Conqueſts he had made, but intending (like a man 
of extenſive views) one time or other to that Iſland alſo; to 
which great deſign the different Harbours, and Garriſons on the North 
of Cornwall and Devonſhire he thought might much contribute. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Ancient Caſtles in Cormoall ; and firſt of Hill-Cafthr 


Rt have frac) fares of cance Frreifrations in Cm and 
— rg becauſe it is difficult to aſſign them to their proper authors, 
Cornwall. but more difficult ſtill to diſcover the reſpective age in which they 
were built, we will range them, by the reader's leave, > to 
the fimplicity of the work, with thoſe which have leaſt of 
Art, and proceeding gradually to thoſe which have more labour, and 
a greater variety of works in their compoſition. 
Our Caſtles (for the Corniſh, call 'em all fo, tho', perhaps, im- 
properly) may be divided into three Claſſes. Firſt walled Forts, or 
Lines, for Defence and Garriſon. | 
, walled Caſtles for Refidence, as well as Defence. 
Thirdly, Artificial Hills cover'd with a ſometimes call'd 
a Keep, ſometimes a and a garretted Wall encloſing an 
Area below, call'd a Baſſe- court. Of each fort I ſhall deſcribe one 
or two of the moſt conſiderable, and endeavour to aſſign them to 
that Nation which appears moſt probably to have erected them, with 
b ſome obſervations on the occaſion of their being built, and the choice 
of the they ſtand upon. 
SECT. Il. Of the firſt Claſs we have two forts, ſome which incloſe a pro- 
Clif Calties. montory, by a Vallum croſs a neck of land from the edge 
of one cliff to that of another, which for dination we may call Chit- 
Caftles ; and ſome of one Yallum, or more, of Earth, or a 
rampart of Stone on the tops of hills. Of the firſt fort is Caſtle Tre- 
| . Ty 


SECT. L y 
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ryn in the pariſh of St- Levin, (Plat. XXH. pag. 277. This Cape 
ſhoots ſorth into the Sea, bearing directly South; it's farthermoſt 
Ridge conſiſts of three lofty groupes of Rock, to the North of which 
is a low and narrow neck of Land, croſs which there runs from the 
Eaſt to the Weſtern Cliff, a Stone Wall mark d A; the ground then 
riſes pretty quick, and on the brow of the kill there is a Val of | 
Earth B, and a ditch without it towards the land, but none within 
next the ſea. This Vallum runs alſo near Eaft and Weſt, reaching 
from ſea to ſea, and without it towards the had thee is another 
Vallum of Earth C, of like direction, but lower in point of ſituation, 
incloſing in like manner a greater portion of this tory. To 
the Eaſt of this promontory there is a very commodious Creek call d 
Penberth, and to the Weſt there are many places, which will 
give us ſome light hereafter into the occaſion of this, and fuch like 
Caſtles. 

About a mile and half to the Weſtward of Caſtle Treryn, the cape Tolpedn 
call'd Tolpedn-penwith, is divided from the main land by a Stone- Pm" ant 
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the brow of the hill extends from ſea to trenchments. 


ſea. The Caſtles Karnnijek and Boſcajell“, in the pariſh of St. 
Juſt, are of the ſame kind, and many others on the ſea-coaſt. The re- 
mains of one are very remarkable, about half a mile N. W. of Tehidhy; 
ton rt wow n dncartinct fe Ot and much more than 
what is now ſtanding, is fallen with the Cliff into the fea. This en- 
trenchment conſiſted of two Ditches, and conſequently two Y allums * . 
the inner and principal Ditch next the Cliff is now but 90 paces long, 
and 12 feet wide at the bottom, which being very even, and -full of 
graſs, is generally call d the Bowling-green ; it runs near E. and W. 


at each extremity ending in an inacceſſible Cliff, en formerly 
im- a cape of land which ran into the North fora, ad 'ox it's Northern 
or point turning about to the Weſt, form'd a Pool where veſſels might 
have had ſome ſhelter whilſt this cape remain' d entire, and Soldiers, 
under the fortifications above, might have had tolerable good landing: 
Ad but the violence of the Northern ſea has eaten away all the neck of 
an Land which join'd this cape to the main, ſo that the Land and Sea 
one alſo, which this fortification was intended to ſecure, are both ſo al- 
1 to ter d ſince they were fortify'd, that were it not for the remains of the 
with fortification, the place would eſcape all notice; and on the other 
OICE hand, unleſs we could trace this cape, and it's alterations in the ſoft 
ſhelfy Cliffs, and the remaining Rocks below, it would be impoſſible 
pro- to guels for what reaſon ſuch a fortification ſhould be here erected ; 
edge but the preſent appearance well conſider d illuſtrates the uſe, and in- 
_ * In Corniſh Karnnidzhek, and Boſcadzhel. — to diſtinguiſh betwixt that and a Rampart, ho 
* By a Vallum, I mean what is thrown up out Vallum in Latin really ſignifies both that Ridge, 
Tre- of the Trench into a Mound, or Ridge, in order and a Rampart alſo. 
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tent of this fortification to be the ſame, as of thoſe which have been 
already deſcrib d. 


Ve n de. Caſtles of this fort, including Promontorics and Rocks, with their 
og of CHE crenches towards the Land, were made, as I imagine 


by invaders, to ſe- 


cure a place for landing-men, when they made i any defect, and re-n- 
ons; 


barking them, upon their retreat. For this I have the following 
ew Ds mat the Land, implying, that the enemy 
was to come from the land, not the ſea; the inner Vallum next the ſea 
at Tehidhy, and at Treryn at C, is higher than that without it, and, 
doubtleſs, for this reaſon that they might make a double execution upon 
the enemy by ſhooting their arrows, darts, and ſtones, both from above, 
and below at the ſame time. It may be imagined, that theſe were 
retiring places for the Natives, when they were preſs d by the enemy 
who were in poſſeſſion of their country, but this could not be ; the 
Natives would quickly have been ftarv'd into a furrender ; amidſt 
theſe Rocks, and naked Capes; there was no ſhelter for their wives, 
children, or cattle, all which, therefore, they muſt have abandon'd 
to the mercy of their enemy, and upon every ſuch injudicious retreat 
_ — under an immediate neceſſity of ſubmitting, ſtarving, 
; beſides, the Saxons, and Danes, having fleets, were 
maſters of Na ſea, and, there being landing places near all fuch Ca- 
ſtles, the flight of the Natives hither would not by any means ſecure 
them, for thoſe who had ſhips might eaſily land, and ſcale theſe 
Cliffs, without the leaſt impediment from the fortifications towards 
the land; ſo that theſe Faſtneſſes could be of no ſervice to the Na- 
tives; but they were extreamly proper for invaders; for the line be- 
ing ſhort from Cliff to Cliff, and therefore eaſily and ickly mann'd, 
and the invaders having caly acceſs to their ſhips below for provifien, 
and every thing they wanted, could neither be forc'd, nor ftarv'd ; 
as ſoon as they had ſeiz d a rocky Cape fit for their purpoſe, they en- 
trench'd to prevent furprize, and under the covert of theſe intrench- 
ments ſome repell'd the Natives, whilſt others were buſy in diſ-em- 
barking their troops and neceffaries ; as ſoon as they were ready, they 
march'd forwards into the land, leaving their ſhips, . and, doubtleſs, 
a Garriſon in theſe works, to ſecure a retreat to their ſhips. I attri- 
bute theſe works, therefore, to the Saxon, .or Daniſh invaders, for 
they ſuit very well the purpoſes of foreigners and pirates, but could 
by no means be of ſervice to the Britans. 


SECT. n. The ſecond ſort of our military works is that which has cnn Fat. 
Hill Caſtles. lum, or, more of Earth on the top of a hill. On the top of Bartine- 


hill in the pariſh of St. Juſt, may be ſeen a circular mound of Earth 
with little or no ditch, never of any great ſtrength ; perhaps only 

trac d out, begun, and never finiſh'd. Within this incloſure was ſunk 
a Well, now fill'd with Stones; and the only thing remarkable is, that 
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near the centre of this Caſtle lye three ſmall circles edg'd with 
Stones pitch d on end, and contiguous to each other, the Northern- 
moſt nine yards diameter, the others, ſeven. It is uncertain whe- 
ther theſe Circles were of military, or religious erection; if of the firſt, 
they were, as I imagine, the apartments, or ſepulchres of the Com- 
manders, if of the ſecond, places of worſhip, prior to the fortifying 
this hill. A view of this may be ſeen (Plate XXIV. Fig. i.) 


That we may advance gradually, let the next Fortification be Caer- Caerbrin. 


bran in the pariſh of Sancred, a circular fortification on the top of 
a high hill, conſiſting firſt of a deep ditch 15 feet wide edg'd with 
Stone, thro which you paſs to the outer Yallum, which is of Earth, 

I5 feet high, and was well perfected to the North Eaſt, but not 10 
towards the Weſt. Within this Vallum paſſing a large ditch about 
15 yards wide, you come to a Stone-wall, which quite rounded the 
top of the hill, and ſeems to have been af conſiderable ſtrength, but 
lies now like a ridge of diſorderly Stones: the diameter of the whole 
is 90 paces, and in the center of all, a little circle. There are many 
others of this kind ſtill to be ſeen *, and ſome have been quite de- 
ſtroy d'; and there are ſome of theſe Hill-caſtles which are more re- 


gularly built, and walled round, fuch as Caſtleandinas in the pariſh of camcandina. 


Ludgvan, which conſiſted of two-flone-walk built one within the 
other in a circular form ſurrounding the area of the hill. The ruins 
are now fallen on each {ide the Walls, and ſhew the work to have 
been of great height and thickneſs; there was alſo a third and outmoſt 
Wall built more than halfways round, but was left unfiniſh'd. With- 
in the Walls are many little incloſures of a circular form about ſeven 
yards diameter with little Walls round them of two, and three feet 
high; they appear to me to have been ſo many huts, erected for the 
ſhelter of the garriſon ; the diameter of the whole Fort from Eaſt to 
Weſt, is 400 feet, and the principal Graff or Ditch is 60 feet wide: 
towards the South the fides of this mountain are mark'd by two large 
green paths about ten feet wide, which were viſibly cleans d by art of 
their natural roughneſs for the more convenient approach to this gar- 
riſon: near the middle of the Area is a Well almoſt choak'd with it's 
own ruins, and at a little diſtance a narrow pit, it's ſides wall'd round, 
probably dug for water alſo, but now fill'd with rubbiſh : this is on 
the higheſt hill in the hundred of Fenwith ; but as to conſtruction 
does not materially differ from Caer-bran-caſtle ; but the moſt 

lar and curious of this kind is Caſtle-Chimn in the little pariſh of 
Morvah, a plan of which I have therefore here exhibited (Pl. XXIV. 
Fig. iii.) and now ſhall deſcribe more particularly. 


w « Dinas Bran, that is to ſay, Brennus's Court * As Caſtle- "RY and Caſtle Leſgoodzhek, 
& or Palace.” Hum. Lh. Brev. Engl. pag. 53. &c. As Roſcadzhel and others. 


The 


Caſtle Ch'fin 
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The entrance faces W. 8. W. whete having paſs'd the ditch A, 
you enter the outmoſt Wall G, bre feet thick at M, which is call'd 
the Iron Gateway, and leave on the left hand the wall twelve feet thick 


for ſtrengthening the entrance; on the right, there is a wall K, which 


traverſes the principal ditch, BB, thirty feet wide, till it reaches with- 
in three feet of the principal wall C, (eight feet thick at the preſent 
top, but in the foundation thicker) then turns away parallel to it, 
to L, leaving a narrow paſſage of three feet wide, as a communication 
betwixt the entrance Q, and the ditch K B H. The entrance Q, flank'd 
on the right by the wall K, and on the left by an oppoſite wall I, ad- 
mits you by the paſſage O, through the great wall C, into ſeveral 
which are form'd by a circular line of flone-work EEE, 


about three feet high, parallel to the wall C, and ſeveral partitions 


N NN, ſpring as it were from the center of the whole work, and 

from the line E to the principal wall C: theſe diviſions 
are all thirty feet wide, but of unequal bigneſs. The area within 
theſe works is 125 feet from Eaſt to Weſt, aud 110 from North to 
South. The principal foſs, B, has four traverſes, two, K, and I, which 


ſecure the entrance, and two more, H H, which divide the remain- 


By whom 
built and for 
what end. 


r equal parts. At F there is a 
Well which has ſteps to go down to the water. By the ruins of 
theſe walls I judge that the outermoſt could not be leſs than ten 
feet high, and the malt about fiteen, but rather more, and 
both well ; the apartments within were probably ſhelters 
from the weather. Some rude ones of like u r have taken no- 
tice of in other examples; but theſe are much more regularly diſ- 

pos'd, and indeed the whole of this work, the neatneſs and regularity 


ke walth providing ſuch ſecurity for their entrance, and 
dividing their Foſs, ſhews a military knowledge ſuperiour to that of 


any other works of this kind, 11 
Many other walled Caſtles we have upon our hills, as Torcrobm in 


Lelant; Caergonin in in Breague, and the like, but none materially 
different. 

The age, and authors of this fort of Fortification may beſt be 
determin'd a by their form, number, and fituation. 

All of this kind which I have ſeen, are either round or nearly fo; 
from which ſome will pronounce them to be Daniſh, but this is too 
haſty a concluſion; for though the Danes fortify d in this manner, as 
appears by entrenchments in ſeveral parts of England, inconteſtably 


of Daniſh ſtructure ; yet by pag. 293, it is plain that the Romans 
alſo erected their Forts ſometimes in the circular form; and. ſo doubt- 


leſs did the Saxons, and the Britans ; however, theſe Hill-caſtles in 
Cornwall, I take to be Daniſh, for the following, and as I think, more 
concluſive reaſons. In the narroweſt and weſternmoſt part of Cornwall, 
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(viz. from St. Michael's Mount to theLand's-End,)there are no leſs than 


ſeven of theſe Caſtles ftill remaining; ſome are not one mile, none 
more than three mills difiiine from one another; ſo that from the 
firſt you can ſee the ſecond, from the ſecond the third, and Oo an; 


rk, alter yr nt aryne de" both the North, and South Chan- 


nel, but from all of them you can ſee either one, or other. This 


narrow ſpot in which the Caſtles ſtand ſo thick, is no where above 
fix miles-from the North to the South ſea, is Gmc places not four, 


and from the Weſtern-moſt Caſtle of this kind, to the Eaſtern- moſt, 


is not more than eight miles. In other parts of this county, we 
* Fortifications of the {ame kind, but they are thinly planted. 
Now, why ſhould the natives crowd chem together in a heap, and 
in ſuch a corner of the county, where they could be of no ſervice 
to defend the moſt valuable and ſpacious of it; and where there 
could not be room 
well as Cornwall was, (before it was depopulatcd, and in a 
manner ruin'd by the Danes) to retreat into ? 

Theſe Caſtles have no houſes within them, (as moſt certainly they 
would have had, if erected by and for the natives) but only ſome low 
huts for ſoldiers. 
| Moſk of them have ſome part of alter ditch, or vallum unfiniſh'd, 


them for their ſecurity ; for the natives had intervals of quiet enough to 
have compleated theſe works. Again, all theſe Caſtles are diſmantled, 
which the Danes could have no motive to do; neither can we ima- 
gine that the Britans would deſtroy their own forts; but now all theſe 
circumſtances, argue on the other hand, as much for their being Daniſh, 
they do againſt their being Britiſh. 
The Danes choſe this Weſtern part of Cornwall for diſembark- 
ing their troops, and planting their garriſons, becauſe ſmall parties, 
(as doubtleſs they were at firſt) were not ſo eaſily ſurrounded, forc'd, 
and cut off here, as they would have been in a more extended country. 
They plac'd their Forts on hills in fight of one another, that the 
alarm might reach from one Caſtle to the other, that fignals of diſtreſs, 
or aſſembling, or making ready, might be communicated in a minute. 
They plac'd them near the Sea, to give notice to their fleet, re- 
ceive notice from it, and diſcover the ſhips of the enemy; and all 
theſe are ſo many expreſs teſtimonies that the Danes underftood their 
buſineſs well. The Caſtles indeed had only temporary ſhelters, be- 
cauſe the Danes, accuſtomed to a much colder climate, wanted no 
more. The outer parts of them were left unfiniſhed, becauſe either 
the General (Atiated with plunder) or the advanc'd ſeaſon, call'd off the 


* All mark'd with a double circle in the map * See map of the Hundred of Penwith, Plat. I. 
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for the numerous inhabitants of a county ſo 


which would not-be left in that manner if the natives had intended 
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garriſc Laſtly, are all laid in ruins, the Britans, 
ET RT the Bees weve i LT CONDE bs ent 
their ſpite, and demoliſh them, remembring how bitterly they had 
ſmarted by the garriſons they contain'd. | 

It may be aſk'd, why ſhould theſe Caſtles have Britiſh names, if 
of Daniſh erection? Britiſh names they have, tis true, but the ſingle 
circumſtanee of a name cannot over che reaſons which go 
before. What the Danes call'd them we cannot tell, though for di- 
ſtinction fake the garriſon had doubtleſs different names for the dif- 
ferent hills ; but the Daniſh names expired with the , and 
of the Daniſh language we find no traces which were owing to the 
intercourſe of the Corniſh, and the Danes of thoſe times. When the 
Danes left Cornwall the natives nam'd the Caſtles from ſome famous 
exploit*, as the caſtle of the Bloody Field ; from it's fitua- 
tion and works, as the Iron Caſtle; from the name of the lands or 
manour on which it ſtood, as the caſtle of Chun; or from the re- 
markable height of the hill, as Caſtle-andinas*; but it can be no 
more concluded that the Britans erected theſe caſtles, becauſe they 
have Britiſh names, than that the Saxons built Exeter or Saliſbury 
becauſe theſe cities have Saxon names. And here I cannot but take 
notice of a common miſtake in calling and writing the name of the 
great caſtle (of the ſame kind we are now treating of) near St. Co- 
lumb, and that in the pariſh of Ludgvan, Caſtle-an-Danis, as if it 
were call'd fo, becauſe it was a Daniſh caſtle. This cannot be the 
true name, for it would be no diſtinction (which is the reaſon of all 
names) for the inhabitants to call them Danis (i. e. Daniſh) caſtles, 
where there are ſo many of one ſtructure, and fo near one another, 
and all as much built by the Danes, one as another. It muſt be writ- 
ten therefore Dinas (not Danis) for ſo the Corniſh call the fortify d 
hills, as Pendinas near Falmouth ; Dinas, in Padftow; little Dinas in 
St. Anthony. The reaſons for the other Britiſh names we have ſeen 
before, but this name they gave by way of eminence to the moſt 
conſpicuous and ſtrongeſt fort of any particular diſtrict. 


| CH A P, VIII. 
Of the walled Caſtles defigned for Refidence as well as Defence. 
T* are likewiſe of two forts, either with, or without a 


Keep“. Thoſe without a Keep were built Turret- 
, of which ſort, we have but one now remaining, thatT can ſpeak 


; Caſtle Leſgudzhek. = * Cale Horneck. = by a Hillock (or Tumalas) for the moſt part arif 

4 Caftle Ch un. * Caftle-an-dinas. cially rais d. See Trematon, Plate I. and 

A Keep is a building elevated above the reſf Lanceſton, Plate XXVII. c 
| 0 
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of inCornwall*, and that is Caſtle Karnbre, and even this has been ſome- 
what alter'd to make it a Lodge for the old Park in which it flands+. 
However, there is ſomething fingular in the fituation, plan, and ele- 
vation of this caſtle, for which reaſon I have added Icons of it, and 
ſhall deſcribe it. 


Karnbr& Caſtle ſtands on a rocky knoll at the Eaftern end of Karn- Cattle 


bre hill. | The building, (Plate V. Fig. a c. pag. 112.) is footed 
on a ledge of vaſt rocks, whoſe ſurfaces are very uneven, 
ſome ſome low, and conſequently the floors of the rooms on 
a a web > The rocks were not contiguous, for 
which reaſon the architect has contriv'd ſo many arches from rock to 
rock, as would carry the wall above. The ledge of rocks was nar- 
row, and the rooms purchas'd with ſo much labour, neither capacious 
nor handſome, as may be ſeen by the Plan, a b. The walls, as 
will beſt appear 


ſmall holes to deſcry the enemy, and diſcharge their arrows, and ſome 
ps added in the more modern times for muſkets. There were 
ſome Buildings (now all down) at the North Weſt end which were the 
outworks to this caſtle, but it's greateſt ſecurity was the difficult ap- 
13 the hill being ſtrew'd with 
a Britiſh building, and erected, in thoſe unculti- 

. ages, when ſuch rocky, hideous ſituations were the choice of 
of warlike, rough and ſtern minds. 
The point on which this Caſtle ſtands is not the higheſt part of the 
hill“; that is taken up by a circular fortification a u, about 300 yards 
to the Welt of the former.+ leo fide ts fs te wn. 
which ruins are twenty feet wide, and ſhew the wall to have been of 
conſiderable height and thickneſs; it is call'd the Old Caſtle : it's 
Weſternmoſt fide was built on the foundation of a facred mound which 
inclos'd the greateſt part of this hill, for religion; but it's eaſtern 
part deſerted that mound at G and M, and was determin'd by the 
Linde of the ground, as it ought to be. That it was built by the 
ancient Britans, and as anciently as when Druidiſm was the eſtabliſ d 
in Cornwall, I have great reaſon to think, becauſe I find the 

large flat ſtones which have moſt remarkable Rock-baſons (inſtruments 


probably of Druid ſuperſtition) at 6 and 1, left entire, as if preſerv'd 


out of devotion; whereas if this wall had been built by Saxons, 
Danes, or even Chriſtians, they would certainly have been clove up, 
as being of the quoit or diſcus ſhape, and therefore commodious for 
the uſe of building; in the next place I obſerve that their wall does 


© The reſt, as they were Britiſh, being deſtroy d 
likely in the Daniſh wars. 

to the family of Baſſet, whoſe an- 

ceſtral ſeat, call d Tehidhy is within two miles of it. 


in the elevation, have in one of the turrets (a) three 
ſtories of windows, in (b) but one, and are pierc'd every where by 


great rocks on every fide. 
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not cut, or mangle any of their ſacred circles, which are numerous 
here ; whereas there is not that care taken of theſe places of devo- 
tion in the Daniſh Fortifications. The Rock-baſons of that vaſt crag 
call'd Karnidſak, were probably carry'd off to build Caſtle Ch'un ;' 
and at Caſtle Treryn (Plate XXII.) I obſerve one of the Daniſh 
vallums B, cutting one of the Druid holy circles, and paſſing quite 
through it; and where the Danes have ſtone walls in their cliff caſtles, 
we find few or none of the Rock-baſons. All ſtrong evidences, that 
the Danes had no reverence for theſe works, and therefore where we 
find them ſpar d, we have reaſon to conclude that they were ſpar d 
by the Britans out of reſpect to their own religion. There ſeems to 
have been part of a ſtone wall built on the North fide of this hill, 

ing from the old Caſtle, nearly Eaſt, towards the new; it was 
built on the foundation of the religious mound before mention'd, 
but it does not reach within ſixty yards of the new Caftle, and was 
never finiſhed. 

By the Military Remains on this hill, the Britiſh Coins of Gold, 
the Roman Coins, Weapons of War, and other things (probably Ro- 
man) found here, (not to inſiſt upon the ſeveral Religious Monu- 
ments mention'd Book II. Chap. XVII.) this hill muſt have been a 
place of ancient and great reſort in times of war, as well as peace; 
well known to the Romans, and frequented by the moſt conſider- 
able among the Britans.* 

Tindagel Caſtle ' (Plate XXV.) was built on a cape of land, the 
extremity of which was a Peninſula, a very lofty hill, z. Where this 
Peninſula join'd the main land, there are the fortifications partly on 
the Peninſula, and partly on the Main. The Remains here are not 
very conſiderable. The Ruins on the Peninſula conſiſt of a circular 
garretted wall D, incloſing ſome buildings, among which there was a 
« pretty chapel of St. Uliane, with a tomb on the left fide ſtanding in 
« Leland's time (temp. H. 8.) and men then alive remember'd a poſtern 
« door of iron.” Leland (vol. ii. pag. 81.) calls this improperly the 
Dungeon, and thinks the fituation _ have render'd it impregna- 
ble; the cliffs, it muſt be own'd, are hideous, and not to be climb'd 
without the utmoſt danger, but with all deference to fo great a judge 
of antiquity, the ground here was badly choſen, the hill dipping ſo 
very quick, that every thing within the wall was expos'd to a hill 
over againſt, and ſcarce an arrow-flight from it ; whereas the judg- 
ment was to have plac'd the Fortreſs higher, fo as it ſhould have 
reach'd the top of the hill x ; This would indeed have expos'd the 
inhabitants more to the weather, but leſs to the enemy, which laſt, 
in ſuch works is moſt to be conſidered. The walls on the Main 


The elevation therefore (as of a hill that has ſeen at the end of chap. xiii. of this book. 
afforded a great treaſure of antiquities) may be Rectius f. Tintughel; viz. the high fortify'd hill. 
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incloſe two narrow courts, and cover better than the other, and at 
the end à the higheſt part of this fortreſs there are ſeveral Stone ſteps 
to aſcend unto the Parapet for making diſcoveries. The Walls were 
nd.coe pine ahh many Sees: Hide deli cn IR 
This part of the fortification was anciently join d to that of the Pe- 
ninſula by a Draw-bridge, but it was decay'd before Leland came 
there, and the want of it ſupply d by long Elm-trees lay d as a bridge, 
(vol. 7. p. 106.) but the gap, e, (purpoſely cut thro the Imus at firſt 
for the ſecurity of the works p) is now much widen'd, and the com- 
munication intercepted. The whole was a large work, and plac'd 
here for the fake of ſhutting out the enemy by means of the narrow 


Ilmus, which errour iti the firſt deſign inevitably planted it fo 


low that little of what happened in the country adjacent could be deſ- 


cry'd from it. This Caſtle, ſo noted for the birth of the famous King 
Arthur, about the end of the 5th century, needs no proofs of it's 
being a Britiſh Structure. It was the ſeat of the Dukes of Cornwall at 
that time, how long before we can't ſay, but probably the product 
of the rudeſt times, before the Corniſh Britans had learnt from the 
Romans any thing of the art of war, for it cannot be conceiv'd that 
any people who had ſeen the Romans chuſe their ground, fortify, or 
attack, would ever have plac d a Fortreſs fo inju It conti- 
nued to be one of the Caſtles of the Earls of Cornwall to the time of 
Richard King of the Romans, who entertain'd here, his nephew Da- 
vid Prince of Wales. After the death of Richard, and his ſon Ed- 
mand, Earls of Cormrall; all the ancient Caſtles went to ruin, from 
Palaces became Priſons, and Gaols, and this among the reft. There 
was, however, a. yearly ſtipend allow'd for keeping this Caſtle, till 
the Lord Treaſurer, Bates, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, aboliſh'd 
it, as a ſuperſluous charge to the crown. 

There is another Caſtle of this kind call'd Caerguidn, (or White 
Caſtle) in the pariſh of Sancred, which, becauſe it lies in the Side of 


a hill, and has not the judgment of the ground, I cannot think Da- 
niſh, but Britiſh, and very ancient. 


CHAP. N. 
Of W, * Caſtles * Refidence aud Defence, which have Keeps; 
and firſt of Trematon. 


Hk moſt catire Caſtle of this fort, ht. Ho a 
have in Cornwall, is that call d generally Trematon-, by Le 
land Tremertoun, ins the pariſh. of St. Stephens near Saltaſh. The 


= In Domeſday Tremetona. 
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Wall of the Baſſecourt, a, (Plat. XXVI. Fig. i.) is ſtill ſtanding, ditch'd 
without, and pierc'd in ſeveral places with certain loop-holes, ſome 
ſquare, (as thoſe before in Karn-bre, and Tindagel) ſome narrow, and 
high, as c, and ſome croſs-wiſe, as bp. There is no tower projecting 
from this Wall, but the gateway, which ſeems (together with the 
Walls near it) more modern than the reſt of the building. 

The Baſs- court was about three quarters of an acre, and once 
charg d with ſeveral buildings which are now all gone. At one end 
of this Court is an artificial hill 6, which by the dipping of the valley 
at x, is there of a very conſiderable height, and has a large ditch 
round the bottom; but next the Baſs-court is only about 30 feet per- 
pendicular. On the top of this taper hill is erected the Keep x, of 
an oval figure, the outer Wall of which is ſtill ſtanding, ten feet 
thick, two feet of which is taken up with the garreted Parapet, the 
other eight make the breadth of the rampart. The entrance is to- 
wards the Weſt, where the arch over the gateway, is round, not 
pointed,. and therefore the more ancient. The top of the Parapet is 
about 30 feet high from the area within, which is now converted into 
a garden of pot-herbs ; but the man who ſhew'd the Caſtle, and made 
the garden for his own uſe, remembers a chimney, and ſome part of 
walls ſtanding, of which there are now no traces. The holes for the 
beams are plain, and in two rows, but both ſo near the top of the 
rampart, that, I imagine, there could be but one flight of rooms, and 
that the double beaming was contriv'd for the better ſupporting the 
roof, upon which in time of action the Soldiers did duty. There is 
no window in all this Keep, for which reaſon I conclude, they muſt 
have had a little Court, (or Well, as the builders term it) in the cen- 
ter of the Keep to give light and air, in ſome ſuch manner, as we 
ſhall find by and by in another Caſtle, and as is ſhewn in this by dotted 
lines in the plan annex d, at n. This little Court, tis true, would yield 
but little light, but it was to ſtrengthen their rampart, that they deny'd 
themſelves the pleaſure of windows; and hence it was that theſe 
Keeps are often call'd the Dungeons of the Caſtles to which they 
belong. 

- Caſtle was the head of a Barony of the ancient Dukes 
of Cornwall. It appears by Domeſday”, that William Earl of More- 
ton + and Cornwall had here his caſtle and market, and reſided here; 
but we are not to ſuppoſe that this William, or his father Robert, 
(half brother to the Conqueror) were the builders of all the caſtles 
which they had. For when the Conqueror came in, the laſt Earl of 
Cornwall af Britiſh blood, (by ſome call'd Candorus, by Cambden, 
Cadocus) deſcended from a long train of Anceſtors, ſometime call'd 

See the plan Pl. XXVI. Fig. ii. + Alias Mortagne, alias Moriton. 


* Cambden pag. 21. 
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OF ANCIENT CASTLES IN CORNWALL. 323 
Kings, ſometime Dukes, and Earls of Cornwall, was diſplac d, and 
his Lands as well as Honours given to Robert Earl of Moreton, and 
tis natural to think that, where the Reſidence of thoſe ancient Earls 
of Cornwall was, there he ſettled his Court, as at Lanceſton, Tin- 
dapel, and Trematon. Mr. Carew in his furvey (pag. 112.) gives us 
this:uccount of an ancient Monument found in the pariſh Church of St. 
n's to which this Caftle belongs. < have received information 
from one averring eye witneſs that about fourſcote years 
up in the pariſh chancel, a leaden coffin, which 
of a very big man. The partie 
ce :farder told me how a writing, graved in the lead, expreſs d the fame 
Wag erage pr dan = Whoſe heir was married to the Prince, 
« RG DR bn, Trae Goth; albeit, my beſt pleaſing con- 
«« jectune lighteth upon Orgerius, dn this e e 0 
« to Edgar.“ Now this was Duke of Cornwall, A. D. 9 59. 
and miglit p have liv d at Trematon Caſtle in this pariſh ; but 
he was buried in the of Taviſtock, (as Wm. of 
ſays pag. £46.) ſo that probably the Duke of Cornwall buried here, 
was Cadoc, hereafter mention d. Farther of this Caſtle, before be- 
fore the I have not yet ſeen. Urider Robert Earl of More- 
ton and Cornwall, it appears by the Exeter Domeſday, that Reginald 
de Valletorta, held the Caſtle; but the inkeritarice came to Wilkam 
Earl of Cornwall, Gor when it paſe's dy attainder to the crown, 
with his other lands and dignities; then, as ſome think, Cadoc, fon 
of the Condorus abovemention'd, was reftor'd to the Earldom of 
Cornwall, liv'd and dy d at the Caſtle of Trematon, leaving one only 
daughter and heir Agnes, marry d to ReginaldFitz-Henry, natural fon 
to 1. from him this Lordſhip of Trematon came with one of his 
daughters to Walter Dunſtavil, Baron of Caftle-combe in Cornwall, 
whoſe iſſue (male) failing, it went with a daughter and heir to Re- 
ginald de Valletorta, (temp. Ric. I.) who hid 59 Knights fees be- 
to the honour of Trematon '. His fon John de Valletorta 
(by others call'd Reginald) who, having only two 
matry'd to Pomeroy of Bury Pomeroy in De- 
y in Cornwall; and Jone marry'd to Sir Alex- 
t, ſettled this Lordſhip of Trematon, on Sir 
—— Knight, his grandſon by his eldeſt daugliter, Eglina; 
and this Sir Henry, (or a ſon of the fame name, and title, as is 
more likely) did by his deed date the 11th of Edward the 
third,” releaſe to Edward the Black Prince, (then created Duke of 
Cornwall) all his right, and claim to the honour, caſtle, and manor 


9 „In ea Manſione habet Comes unum Caftrum c de Comite.” fol. 67. 
«etR ſpoken: off before as the Hold- * Evidences from the Red Book in the Exche- 
er of the chief parts of the Manor) © tenet iſtud quer. Car. pag. 45. | 
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of Trematon . It then became again, as it was moſt anciently, a 
part of the Dutchy of Cornwall, and ſo it ſtill continues. 

One of the principal houſes of the Earls of Cornwall, was Reſtormel 
Caſtle, about a mile North of the town of Loſtwithel. This Caſtle 
ſtands not on a factitious hill, for the architect finding a rocky Knoll, 
on the edge of a hill overlooking a deep valley, had no more to do 
than to plane the Rock into a level, and ſhape it round by a ditch, 
and the Keep would have elevation enough without the trouble of 
raiſing an artificial hill (like that at Trematon) for it to ſtand on. 
The Baſs-court was ſore defac'd, as Leland fays in his time. Some 
few ruins were to be ſeen in the lower part (in Mr. Carew's time) 
where the ditch is very wide and deep ſtill, and was formerly fill'd 
with water brought by pipes from an adjoining hill ; on the higher 
fide alſo leading to the principal gate there are traces of buildings to 
be found. The Keep is a very magnificent one*; the outer Wall, 
or Rampart is an exact circle 102 feet diameter within, and ten feet 
wide at the top, including the thickneſs of the Parapet, which is two 
feet fix. From the preſent floor of the ground rooms to the top of 
the Rampart is 27 feet fix, and the top of the Parapet is ſeven feet 
higher garreted quite round. There are three ſtair-caſes leading to 
the top of the Rampart, one on each fide of the gateway aſcending 
from the Court within, and one betwixt the inner and outermoſt gate. 
The rooms are 19 feet wide; the windows moſtly in the innermoſt 
Waller; but there are ſome very large gpenings (in the outmoſt Wall, 
or Rampart) now wall'd up, ſhap'd like Gothick Church-windows, 
ſharp-arch'd, which were formerly very handſome and pleaſant win- 
dows, and made to enjoy the proſpect, their receſſes reaching to the 
planching of the rooms: theſe large openings are all on the chamber- 
floor (where the rooms of State ſeem to have been) and from the floor 
of theſe chambers you paſs on a level to the chapel pd. This chapel 
is but 25 feet fix by 17 feet fix, but that it might be the more com- 
modious, there ſeems to have been an anti-chapel c. This chapel, as 
Leland well obſerves, (vol. iii. pag. 24.) is a newer work than the 
Caſtle itſelf, and I may add, that the gateway, and the large . win- 
dows in the Rampart wall are alſo more modern than the Keep, for 
they were not made for war and ſafety, but for pleaſure and gran- 
deur ; and yet as modern as theſe things compar d with the reſt may 
appear, they muſt be at leaſt as ancient as Edmund fon of Richard 
King of the Romans, (temp. Edw. I.) for, ſince his death, I cannot 
find that any Earl of Cornwall reſided here. Richard King of the 
Romans kept his Court here, and in all probability made theſe addi- 


4 In conſideration (as Mr. Hals ſays) of an Worthies of Devon, and in the poſſeſſion of Roger 
annuity of 40 l. per annum out of the Exchequer, Pomeroy of Sandridge in Devon, Eſq; 


which deed was extant when Mr. Prince writ his r. See the plan, Plate XXVII. 
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OF ANCIENT CASTLES IN CORNWALL. 325 
tions (temp. Hen. III.) The Offices belonging to this Caſtle, lay be- 
g where Gigns-of much-ruins to the North and 
Eaſt are ſtill a and with the ruins on either hand as you come 
towards the great gate from the Weſt, ſhew that this Caſtle was of 
| great extent; there was an Oven (as Mr. Carew fays) of 14 feet 
| among the ruins in the Baſs-court, and may ſerve to give us 
ſome idea of the hoſpitality of thoſe times. This noble Keep (as 
well as the is now all in ruins, over which Mr. Carew's 
Lamentation, in his fomewhat antiquated, but nervous ftyle, runs thus 
, 138.) it may move that a palace 
<« fo healthful for air, ſo for ſo neceſſary for 
« commodities, ſo fair in regard of thoſe days for ilding, and fo 
« ſtrong for defence, ſhould in time of ſecure peace, and under the 
60 jon of it's natural Princes be with thoſe ſpoilings, 
than which it could endure no greater at the hands of any foreign, 
e and deadly enemy; for the park is diſpark 


d, the timber rooted up, 
« the conduit pipes taken away, the roof made fale of, the planch- 


<« ings rotten, the Walls fallen down, and the hewed ſlones of the 
« windows; dournes, and clayels, pluck'd out to ferve private 
« buildings; only there remaineth an utter defacement to complain 


44 this 
5 4K 
learn d, from the inheritance of the Dukes and Earls of Cornwall. 
There was a park round it, well wooded, and fuitable to the quality 
of the ancient owners, but with ſeveral other parks in this county, 
(there having been formerly belonging to this Earldom nine Parks, 
and one cle, ar eve”) dalparn'@ by Hen: VII. at the inſtance of 
Sir Richard Pollard *. 
Boſcaſtle, call d ſo from being the Caſtle of the Lord Botreaux, (a Boſcaſtle. 
_ _— of great paſſeſſions in this county) was a Caſtle of 
the fame kind is we are now treating of, and the round artificial 
bill is lll tobe een (eld the Court); the bil was fall, and ther 
are no other remains. 
Lanceſton Caſtle is the laſt I ſhall mention, and was by far the Lanceſton 
of all our Corniſh Caſtles. Leland, who was > judicious © 
traveller, and had ſeen the moſt remarkable places of England fays, 
the hill < on which the Keep ftands, is large, and of a terrible 
„„ ) of it having three ſeveral wards 
ce js the ſtrongeſt, Rds... dos Arms 


4 work in England. 


„ I think this Caſtle muſt have been built fince | 
the Norman Conqueſt, for in the Exeter Domeſ- 
22 hal Callie, com | 


The 


Plate xxv1t 


*See the Plan 
Plate xxvr1. 
Fig. iii. 
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The principal entrance is on the North Eaſt a, the gateway 
120 feet long, whence turning to the right you mount a terrace 
running parallel to the Rampart, till you come to the angle, on 
which there is a round tower, now call'd the Witches tower B. 
From hence the terrace turns away to the left at right angles, and 
continues on a level, parallel to the Rampart, which is nearly of 
the thickneſs of 12 feet till you come to c. Here was a ſemi- 
circular tower, and as I ſuppoſe a guard-room , and gate: from this 
place the ground riſes very quick, and through a paſſage of ſeven 
feet wide you aſcend the cover'd-way p, betwixt two walls which are 
pierc'd with narrow windows for obſervation, and yet cover the com- 
munication betwixt the Baſs-court, and the Keep, or Dungeon, on 
the top of all z. The whole Keep is 93 feet diameter.“ It conſiſted 
of three wards. The Wall of the firſt Ward x was not quite three 
feet thick, and therefore, I think, could only be a parapet for ſol- 
diers to fight from, and defend the brow of the hill. Six feet with- 
in E ſtands the ſecond Wall r, which is twelve feet thick, and has a 
ſtair-caſe three feet wide, at the left hand of the entrance at G run- 
ning up to the top of the Rampart; the entrance of this ftair-caſe 
has a round arch of ſtone over it. From & paſling on to u, you find the 
entrance 1, into the innermoſt ward, and on the left of that entrance 
a winding ſtaircaſe conducts you to the top of this innermoſt Rampart, 
the Wall of which is ten feet thick, and 32 feet high from the floor x. 
The room x is 18 feet ſix diameter; it was divided by a planching 
into two rooms. The upper-room had to the Eaſt and Weſt two 
large openings, which were both windows, and (as I am inclin'd to 
think) doors alſo in time of action, to paſs from this Dungeon out 
upon the principal rampart r, from which the chief defence was to 
be made; for it muſt be obſerv'd, that the ſecond Ward R was co- 
ver d with a flat roof at the height of the rampart r, which made 
the area there very roonfly and convenient for numbers; theſe open- 
ings, therefore, upon occaſion, ſerv'd as paſſages for the ſoldiers to go 
from one Rampart to the other. In the upper- room of k there was 
alſo a chimney to the North; underneath, there was a dungeon 


which had no light. The lofty taper hill on which this ſtrong 


Keep is built is partly natural, and partly artificial; it ſpread farther 
into the town anciently than it does now, and by the Radius of it was 


320 feet diameter, and very high*. Norden gives us a Wall at the bot- 


tom of this hill, and tho there is no ſtreſs to be lay d on his drawings, 


yet, it is not unlikely, that it had a wall, or parapet, round the bottom 


of it, towards the town, for the principal Rampart of the Baſs- court 


* I took the height of it by a Quadrant, and violently, I eannot depend on the obſervation ; 
made it from the Baſs-court to the parapet of the tho”, I believe, tis pretty near the truth. 
Dungeon L 104 feet perpendicular, but as it rain'd 
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breaks off very abruptly fronting the town, and ſeems patch'd, and 
maim d at , and to have loſt ſome works at this 
(half of which, or more, as I judge, is now cover'd with the houſes 
of the town) had formerly in it, the Aſſize-hall, a very ſpacious 
building ; a chapel, and other buildings now all gone, but the county 
goal x: at the Weſtern end there is another gateway o, into the town, 


and ſhew that the ſeveral parts of this Caftle were built at different 
times. For at the firſt entrance through the great gateway, you have 
a flat, but pointed arch over the firſt gate; but within at the ſecond 
gate you have a much rounder arch. There is a round tower n on the 
angle of the Rampart, which is undoubtedly of the Roman ſtyle. 
There is a ſquareneſs alſo in the Area of the Baſs-court, which agrees 
with the manner of the Romans much more than any thing we have 
in our other Caſtles; but whether theſe parts are as old as the Ro- 


man times, I cannot fay. However, that the Romans ſhould fortify 
here, is not at all improbable, conſidering that the fituation of this 
Caſtle near the ford of the river Tamar, makes it a paſs of great 
0 The river Tamar running away to the South, is ei- 
ther or im below this place, and all learned men 
allow, that the Romans were not fond of the tedious work of build- 
take poſſeſſion of the Fords. Now all below this place is ſecur d by 
the Tamar, but near this Caſtle the river is fordable in ſeveral places. 
Here therefore it was to have a garriſon, and by placing ano- 


The Baſs-court See Elevat. 


Pl. xxv111. 


The buildings which remain of this Caſtle are of different ſtyles, 


with them to 


ther at Stratton on the North Sea, (between which, and Lanceſton, 


there are the remains of an ancient way) they form'd a chain from 
the North at Stratton, to the South Sea at Plymouth. This was there- 
fore a ſtation of great importance, and not at all unworthy of the Ro- 
man attention, and that the Romans were here early, has been intima- 
ted before, and appears ſtill more likely from ſome Coins which have 
already reach d my notice; one of Veſpaſian, one of Domitian, found 
in the Walls of an old houſe, and a third found in digging a vault in 
the Church with the letters IulI, plainly to be ſeen upon it, and will, 
tis to be hop d, be more confirm'd, either by what are known to 
other perſons at preſent, or may hereafter be diſcover'd in greater 


I know it is held that William Earl of Moreton and Corn- 
wall, built this Caſtle; but this is a vague expreſſion, and muſt not be 
underſtood, ſo as to ſuppoſe him the original, fir builder, and found- 
er of this Caſtle. That he built ſomething here is not unlikely, but 


7 See of the Ronen Way near Stratton, be- Lib. iv. chap-vi. 


that 
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different parts 


of the Caſtle. ö * 


and Royal Juriſdiction ſtill, entirely ſeparate and diſtin& from the 


E (viz. the Town-Church) from a from the 


/ 
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that he built all, can never be agreed to, when we conſider of what 
it conſt; an] eg thee is. wee « Coltle Jong bo- 
fore the Normans came over. | 

The town was firſt built by Eadulphus, brother to Alpſius Duke 
of Devon and Cornwall, about the year goo, but the Caſtle muſt be 
much more ancient, nary guns / built for the fake of 
the Caſtle, to be near the reſidence of the Prince, not the Caſtle to 
guard the town. Of this there are ſeveral proofs; the high hill on 
which the Keep ftands is a certain evidence that. it was ſhap'd in the 
manner we ſee it, before the town could be form d, for where there 
are houſes ſo thick, ede work 


for to 


conſider d in all ſuch wor 
fortifications, and after a was 


uch 
ut would 
Le. 1 * 
7 0 1 


of Antiquity, the Church being no older 

ty Ix on the appears. 

Laar Lr to 
the Saxons, and this was . reggae 

ings of the Caſtle, or from the collegiate Church of St. Stephen's, 

. near it to which it 


has any correſpondence, or can bear the leaſt relation. So that the 


town is modern in compi of the Caſtle, and was built for it to 
enjoy the benefit of the Prince's Court, and to accommodate the per- 
ſons reſorting to it. This Court was in the Caſtle, which has large 


corporation of the town, having it's own hereditary conſtable who 
had a houſe in the Baſs-court, (temp. Eliz. Carew 117.) and liv'd 
there. That there was a Caſtle here before the Conqueſt is beyond 
all doubt, for Othomarus de Knivet (ſaid to be of Datuſh extraction) 
was h conſtable of the Caſtle of Lanceſton, and was diſ- 

c'd at the Norman Invaſion for in arms the con- 
querour; and Condorus Earl of Cornw at that time, being alſo di- 
veſted of his Earldom, the town and Caſtle of Lanceſſon were given 
by the Conquerour to Robert Earl of Moreton, with the Earldom 
of Cornwall, who with this honour had 288 Manors in the coun- 
ty of Cornwall, beſides 558 pn in Soma William 


Dunes tain. had is man Dunhe- 


4. | ify'd and enlarg'd in the of Norfolk Leland 
Xx ixer Hebei 


2 N e 


cc IV. and ent to xxxii.) tho call'd afterwards Nevets ; dropping 
contain the Inhabitants of the town.” Not. Parl. the Us or Ons 2s moſt families now leave done. 


Peg 20. by Br. Willis, Eſq. - — Willis, Elq; Not. 16. 
© Now at the White-hart Inn. X pL. ii. Pag- 253. 24 11 
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| Earl of Moreton and Cornwall, fon and heir of Robert, kept his 
Core hive, and — aharations and adlificns to the 


buildings: From him it fell to the Crown, with his other lands, and 


paſſing with the Earldom of Cornwall, either into the Crown, or by 


grant from it, was at laſt unalienably fur d to the Dukedom of Corn- 
wall in the 11th of Edward III, and ſtill continues part of the in- 
heritance of the Dutchy. 
It is call d by Norden (pag: 21.) « the Duke's moſt ancient Caſtle 
« in which dwelt divers Earls and Dukes of Cornwall before William 
« Earl of Moreton,” (pag. 92.) In the latter part of which aſſertion 
he's right ; but whether this Caſtle; tho of larger juriſdiction, higher 
honours, and ſtronger fortifications, may be more ancient than that 
of Tindagel, it is im to determine. 1 
Several Gentlemen in Cornwall hold their eſtates of this Honour, by 
rd, being bound to i en 7. P. 114. 
and defend this Caſtle. 
Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, give 


me leave to obſerve, what ſeems 7 8 
to . name of this Caſtle and Town. 

opting. bs, that Lanceſton is deriv'd from Lanſtupha- 

; Loſtephan, as in Leland», that 

- whereas they ſeem to me, the e of 

The Church of St. Stephen is near a mile from 

— — — of Canons belonging to it 

before the Conqueſt, with many houſes, which, as in other places of 

like kind, people thought it their intereft to build near the Monaſtery, 
and might probably enough be call'd Lanſtuphadon, i. e. the Town 
of St. Stephen's Church. Earl Harold poſſeſs d (as Lord of the 
Manor) this Lanſtavedon, in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, and 
here was held a market at that time, but the Earl en and 
Cornwall transferr'd it to his own Caſtle, that is, to Lanceſton. 
Unum mercatum quod ibi. jacebat ea dic qua R. E. F. V. & M. ab- 
frulit inde Comes de Moritonio & poſuit in Cas rRO Suo. (Exeter 
Domeſday). Now it Lanſtuphadon had been the fame as Lanceſton, 
with what propriety could it be faid that the Earl of Cornwall took 
away the market from Lanſtaveton, and fix d it in his own Caſtle, 
that is, in the town, within the and rights of his own proper 
Caſtle? and therefore Lanſtaveton, and this Lanceſton, (where the Earl 
of Cornwall's Caſtle is) muſt be two.different places, and it could never 
be call'd Lanftaveton Caſtle, but by miſtake, and the deluſive affinity 
of names. I am therefore of opinion, that Lanceſton is the proper name 


ol this Town, for the abovemention'd reaſons, as well as that, neither 


our Towns nor our Caſtles (in this county) take their moſt ancient 
names from Saints; but from ſome notable property of fituation, 


© Carew 16. » id. ut ſupra. Rex Edvardus fuit vivus & mortuus. 
Pppp ſhape, 


* 


name, Dunheved, which is 


written /Vemetomagume 
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ſhape, the uſe they were deſigu d for, or river on which they are 
planted. Now Lanceſton ſignifies (in mix d Britiſh) the Church of 
the Caſtle, and in the inquiſitiom 20 Edward IL. (A. D. 1293-4). I 
find it was rated by the name of Capella de Caftro in Decanatu de 
Eaftwellſbire. Lanceſton may alſo be a contraction of Lanceſterton; 

for in the Biſhoprick of Durham we have Lancheſter, the Longovicus 
of the Romans, and Lancaſtre (in Lancaſhire) ſhould have the ſame 
derivation z-:Langbororigh, that is, Longum burgum, a Long-town ; 

and tis not im ble; that the moſt ancient name of this Caſtle 
ſhould have been Lanceſtre, and the town thence call'd Lanceſtreton, 
but by contraction Lanceſton, in the ſame manner as Cheſhire, which 
is, but a contraction of Cheſtreſhire, (it's ancient name) and Cheſton 
for Cheſterton, or Ceſtreton, as in Kennett (Par. Antiq. pag. 224.) 
for the eaſier pronounciation. This place has alſo another ancient 
generally fuppos d Saxon, and to ſignify 
the head of the hill; but the learned Baxter in his G thinks 
that Dunevet is the ſame as the Nemetotacium, (or, as it 
of the an. Navennat) and to his 
ſubſcribe, becauſe that Nemet, is by the Corniſh pronounce: 
ten Nevet, and Dun is Magus for Pagus, (a _ or Village) 
Dun-huedh ſigniſies, in the Corniſh lang 
Dun-hedb, the Long-hill, from which f 
(after the Romans) call'd it alſo Lanceſtre, * Lanceſtze-town. | I 
will only obſerve farther, that if Baxter's Etymology is well grounded, 


ir will prove this place as ancient as the Romans, and taken notice ef 


in their Geography 


The Anti- 
quity, and 
uſe of this 
manner of 


fortifying. 


This manner of fortifying with a Baſ-court, un artificial-hill, and 
2 Dungeon, on the top of it, is very ancient, was us'd, perhaps, by the 
Romans, but certainly by the Saxons. That the Romans brad 
ſometimes in this manner, the old Cumetium, now Marlborough in 
Wiltſhire, gives us reaſon to believe. The Caſtle here ſeems to 
have been a Roman work by the Braſs Roman Coins that were found 
in ſhaping the Mount in the time of the late Duke of Somerſet, which 
was contriv'd out of the Keep of the Caſtle.” In Nottingham Caftle 
there are the remains of the Keep, and Dr. Gale places here the Gau- 
ſennæ of Antoninus. The Burgh at Leyden, which is a building of 
the ſame kind, is to be Roman. It muſt however be own d, 
that in the Military Architecture of the Romans in other parts, ſuch 
buildings do ſeldom appear. However that be, that the Saxons built in 
this manner, long before the Normans came in, one inſtance or two will 
be ſufficient to-ſhew. Elfleda, daughter of Alfred the Great, and wife 
. n built ſome 


i Cambden's Anno I2 : ! Brera Wk 2 Travels. 
1 4 peg- 9. "Tr Pag. 23. 
2 
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fortifications againſt the Danes, (which are ftill call'd the Dungeon 
upon an artificial hill at Warwick =. The fame noble Lady built a 
work of the fame kind at Tamworth on the borders of the counties 
of Warwick and Staffordſhire. She is ſaid to have built eight Caftles*, 
all call d Burrows, alias Burroughs, and very properly, becauſe they 


were fortifications rais'd on hills in the ſhape of Burrows, or Tumul: *. 

Tis not likely that Elfleda, was the inventor of this manner of 
Fortifying, her father Alfred ſoon diſcover'd the neceſſity of ſtrong 
holds, preſs d as he was on every fide by the Danes; and yet, as 
Aſſer obſerves, the Saxons were ſo indolent and ftupid, that they 
could not be prevail'd upon by the moſt preſſing inſtances of the 
King to erect any Caſtles and Fortreſſes, till they were drove to it 
by the depredations of the Danes, and then Alfred caus'd ſeveral to 
be built. Here therefore we find fortification in it's infancy among 
the Saxons, even when the country was over-run by the Danes; 
and whether they had then the leifure to ſhape the natural hills, 
and where there were no natural hills to raiſe even mountains for the 
Keeps, or {as feerns to me more likely) only built on theſe hills al- 
ready rais d, and ſhap d to their hand, we muſt leave undecided. 
One thing I would obſerve, that where the Saxons found any Roman 
fortification, they call'd it Ceaſter, or Cheſter, but what they erected 
themſelves in this manner they call'd Burghs from the hills they ſtood 
on; and I am inclin'd to think that the Saxons choſe to 
fortify in this mene, (whether the hills were of their own railing, 

or nat) eee 
my as the Danes were, whereas the Romans plac'd their forts any 
where, according as the circumſtances of the time and ground would 
permit, but in the manner of the encampment, ſquare, for 
the fake of the health, and order of their forces, and therefore call'd 
by the Saxons Ceaſters, Caſtles, or Encampments. Whether the arti- 
ficial hill, mention'd at Warwick, was at that time rais'd, or had 
only the Keep then built upon it, is not clearly expreſs d; but the 
vw gt bon Sor oe fp og egos Fo Autumn being a 
v time of the year, one would think, to engage in a 
work of © winch labour as the raifing an artificial hill, and a work 
alſo that requir'd time to ſettle, before it was capable of being built 
upon. In ſhort, it is not at all unlikely, that where the Saxons 
found theſe artificial hills erected by the Romans, they built new 
Keeps upon them, and added what works were neceffary to keep 
off the Danes. Theſe artificial hills were works of time and labour, 


„J. Roſh Hil. Reg, Angli, pag; 97: Dugd. rous, and almoſt in every Town, ſuch Towns 
Warwickſhire, pag. 37 3. 


* Nam'd by Huntingt. 
. Whenee when hk hal Cities became nume- 


had he name of Bur, of Bur Burroughs, and Bur- 


but 
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but as it was neceſſary to build Caſtles ſometitnes low, and among 
hills to ſecure a narrow pals, or to ommand a creck, or valley which 
had a na to raiſe theſe arti- 


vigable river; it was almoſt. as 
eee 
diſcover the enemy in ſeaſon, and in times of extremity for the gar- 
. KN 1 
The ſtrength So far have we gone with the ancient Forts and Caſtles of this 
ticafions. county, which, if compar d with. the Fortifications of the preſent, 
and modern times, muſt, doubtleſs, appear weak and tri conſi- 
dering the improvements which Mathematicks, and the diſcoveries of 
Gunnery and g, have added to the latter; but thoſe who 
compare only the modern fortification with the ancient, take not a 
proper way to form a true judgment of either. Defence and ſecu- 
rity is the proper end of fortifying, and the ancient manner might 
have anſwer d that end as well as the modern, and therefore be of 
equal ſervice in it's time. The truth is, as for has improv'd, 


ſo has the Art of beſieging and attacking. The Arts of offence and 
defence have always. grown together, providence nurſimg them up, as 
it were, with equal care to be a ballance for, and a mutual check 
upon one another; and the modern fartrefles which look fo much 
better upon paper, more intricate, artful, and fubſtantial, than the 
ancient, are no more die than the others were; they may 
have all the advantages which the nature of the ground im 3 
the greateſt Artiſts can „„ 
— 2 and bomb, and the equally improy d method of ap- 
proach, battery, and ſtorm. To ſay no more of this, theſe ancient 
Forts, were, no doubt, equal and proportion d to the then method 
of attack, and art. of war; conſequently, their uſe and ſecurity, muſt 
be meafur'd by the manner of then in uſe. 
| There were but few of theſe Caſtles in England before the Nor- 
mans came in, which much facilitated their Conqueſt, and William 
the Firſt was fo ſenſible of this errour in the Britans, Saxons, and 
Danes, and ſaw the uſe of theſe Caſtles fo clearly, that he immedi- 
ately promoted the building of them with all poſſible ardour ; and 
his Nobles put in execution his commands with ſo much diliognce, 
that in Henry IT's time, there were reckon'd no leſs than 11715 Caſtles 
in England. 

When this Barti ef Cowell . was, cxefted: into a Dutchy 
(xx nnen 2r-the.cldalt fon of 


| * | The Burgh at Leyden is plac'd fo as to com- 
if! 2 the River there. — Breval ut ſupra. Tre 

maton, on a Creek—Reftormel, to command the 
river and valley of Loſtwithel—Lancefton at the - 


head of .the fords of Tamar—Oakampton Caftle, 


KK edgy» - 
theſe artificial hills might be 
Sa Tumuli, is not improbable, 
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the ſovereign, all the Caſtles in Cornwall which had been the ſeats 
of their Earls or Princes from the Roman Times, if not before, were 
deſerted, and their dependant Towns for want of that Prince- 
upon which they chiefly ſubſiſted, went to ruin alſo; of 
kk the Crown taking actice, bn a2 jab'l in the 32 of Henry 8. 
repairing thoſe Towns, but this a& came to nothing, and left 
„ 


S. . 


Of the State of Clriflionity in Coral! before the Norman Conqueſt 


AVING in the ſecond Book given an account of Dzvipisw, 
(the ancient of the Britans in general) exemplify'd, and 
iefly deduc'd from the Monuments remaining in I pro- 
ceed now to conſider the ſtate of the Chriſtian Religion, and at 
what time, and by what degrees it ſucceeded the other, by what 
means it flouriſh d at ſometimes, and to what degree it was at other 
times depreſi d, together with the Chriſtian Monume>%s which have 
reach'd my notice in Cornwall, before the Norman 
The Britans receiv'd the Faith of Chriſt very 
A Times, but there was no Britiſh 
Religion till Lucius and the preciſc 
upon, but is generally held to have been in the time of 
Mauch and Lucius Verus, and the beginning of Eleutherius's Po- 
pedom, who began his Rule according to the Savil. Fafti A. D. 171, 
ten years before Commodus. It cannot however be imagined, that 
Paganiſm was every where aboliſh'd as ſoon as Chriſtianity appear d; 
there were at that time, and from the very firſt account we have in 
hiſtory of the Britiſh nation, there had been for the moſt part many 
petty principalities in Britain, independant of one another, and in 
times of e fabordinate, and ch d in matters of Council and 
War, to obey that Prince whom they elected to be the head of all. 
Let it be allow d then, that Chriſtianity was embrac'd by the King 


of Britain, as early as King Lucius, and that he was ſupreme King 
of all the Britans *, yet, was he under the direction of the Romans, 


and King only by their leave, and had no authority in Religious 
Matters over the other Princes of Britain ; many of the little Kings 
therefore may be ſuppos d to remain unconverted for a long time after, 
2 learned Sir Henry Savil in his Faſti, ſays (in a 
note there, ad ann. 173.) that © abqut this time Lucius King of the 


* Says 


id. 


Ant. Brit. chap. i. ch. vi. Tacitus vita Agric. 
Tho ſome think he was but a petty Prince. 


Wed. Sic. lid. iv—Strabs lib.iv. — Mela Kb. ii. Stillingfl. ibid. pag. 63. 
2444 « Britans 


early, even in theSECT:. L 
King of the Chriſtian 2c Cb 
e time when he was converted i 18 ani —_ 


| 
| 
{ 
; 
| 
| 
| 


ria. Aras 


tempers and circumſtances of the other Princes. 
fuſceptible of the divine precepts of the 


errours in which they were 


Chriſtian, Chriſtianity, tho adopted by the Britiſh 


take it for granted) continued without controul in 
ftition ”. 
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« Britans, (as he is call'd by Bede) at the inſtance of Elentherius the 
« Pope, together with the whole nation of the Britans receiv'd the 


« Chriſtian Faith; but this is improbable, neither ſuiting 
the limited authority of Leine nor allowing enough for the different 


Doubtleſs, the moſt ſtubborn, vicious, and 


were left 
2 — 
years after in their contented darkneſs; and when the Princes became 
at laſt converted, and baptia d; the common people, (every where 
fonder of ſuperſtition than truth) continued their attachment to the 


brought up. 
From Commodus to the time that the Roman E. 


became 
—— 
reall y the ſupport and countenance of the State, for the Romans (then 
Heathens) cathens) being Lords of all, cho the Britans had ſome Churches, 
Biſhops, and a few Monaſteries, the of the (we may 
Druid Super- 
© ig; e 
der the perſecution of Diocleſian's reign, which laſted ten years, at 
Reb e r eee ER ets ends 
were paſs d, it ſhone the brighter. 
In this perſecution they not only deſiroy'd the Churches, e 
d Church Hiſtory beyond recovery, for as Velſerus obſerves -, 
they bunt all the Monuments which concern'd the Chriſtian Church. 
"Tis true, the | jon in Britain did not laſt fo as it did in 
the Eaſt, that is, did not rage with that violence, but the whole reign 
of this Emperour, is reckon'd by the above Author, one perpetual 
perſecution. 
When Conftantine, and the Empire became Chriſtian, the Britiſh 
Biſhops were ſummon d to the Council of Arles (314,) and probably 
to that of Nice”, (A. P. 325 J and of Ariminum in 3 590; at the laſt 
of which, as well as at the firſt *, three of Britain were pre- 
ſent. Theſe Biſhops are ſtyled by Hilarius (in his Epiftle to the 
Biſhops ) of the Provinces of Britain, and the reaſon why only three 
en hr rg err yen p83 


< aud the geberulity of the people bei 
«« gainſtthe Chriſtians.” Stillingfl. Orig. . 
r ig Bec 
<< he afferts,, the continuation of 'a Church here 
c from the firſt plantation of the Goſpel — 
« cee of Diochan” ual. Zeal) to the 


4 
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into three Arch- bi Under the Archbiſhop of London was 
Loegria, and Cormubia, (that is, from the river Humber to the Land's 
End ;) under the Archbiſhop of York, all Deira and Albania, that is, 
all North of Humber to Cathneſs in Scotland, and under the Arch: 
—_ all Wales, 'call'd then Cambria. 
One great obſtacle to Chriſtianity s prevailing ſoon in Cornwall, SECT. n. 
aroſe from the retired ee country, which being at a Dir, 
great diſtance from the heart of the kingdom, had fewer opportunities tanity in 

of being inſtructed, than countries which lay nearer to the Imperial Sr. 
Court, which had a received the Goſpel. 


W Devon (then call d Dunmonium) were at this time 
under biſhop of London; they muſt have fuffer'd 
rr by" kth of hed Mae. bow? 
the' Metropolitan See. The Goſpel might have been fupported 
in it's full purity under the Biſhop's eye; but as the Biſhops kept 
moſt of their Clergy about their 5 WG cxrky days and dil- 
patch d them occaſionally only their Cathedrals, to inſtruct the 
more diſtant the Goſpel ſhone more faintly in the remote corn- 
ers of the I Druidiſm had taken deep root, and it would 
not give way to weak efforts ; hence it is, that after the Roman 
part of Britain had been Chriſtian, 
we find many Martyrs ſuffering death in Cornwall for the Chriftian 
faith; and hence it is, that in the latter end of the fourth, during 
all the fifth, - and moſt part of the frxth centuries, we Bd & many 
holy men employ d to convert the Corniſh to the Chriſtian Religion. 

4 The ſtate of Chriſtianity among the Britans in Cornwall (at SECT. I. 
6 rr Let us endeavour to diſ- Of the Saints 


who preach'd 


cover what we can of it Opens, Fas facts we have in hiſtory re- or ſuffer d in 
thereto. Cornwall. 
"About the malle of the fourth century; Solomon Duke of Corn- 
wall ſeems to have been a Chriſtian; for his fon Kebius was ordain'd 
a Biſhop by Hilarius Biſhop of Poictiers in France, and afterwards 
return'd into his own to exerciſe that high function . St. 
Corantine (now calF'd Cury) was the firſt Corniſh Apoſtle of note that 
we meet with. Born in Brittany, he preach'd firſt in his own country, 
and Ireland, till being driven away by violence, he again betook him- 
ſelf to the life of a Hermit, which he had quitted for the fake of 
travelling, to inſtruct the ignorant and the infidel: he ſettled at the 
foot of àa mountain call'd Menehont*, in the Dioceſe of Cornwall. 
Here the fame of his GnAiry increafing, at the intreaty of Grallonus 
King of the Armoricans, he was conſecrated Biſhop'of Cornwall by 
Oe ted A 


1087. A. D. hynnett in Corn 
3 I find ir ea this berries Refto- 


St, 
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St. Martin, Biſhop of Tours in France, and being ſaid to have con- 


all Cornwall, died in the year 401. 


Piranus, 
Comwall about this time, for he is faid to have been buried 


the Britans had received ved the Chriſtian Faith; by 


verted above 200 years before. 
Britans of Cornwall drew the attention of St. Patrick that way, who 

about the year 4.32, with 20 companions halted a little in his way 
| to Ireland on the ſhores of Cornwall, where he is faid to have built 
Whether St. German was in Cornwall at this time I 


a 


St. Patrick is faid, ad Præceptorem ſuum beatum Germanum diver- 
60 % 
cc d Yubſtits 

<>. x I viſit of St. Patrick, for wis Apoſtle 
having had great feces afterwards in Ireland, in « the 
Druid Priefts, and con that nation to _ undertook 
the ſame charitable taſk in Cornwall, and hed am de and carch 
there dedicated to: . acd conch ee 


Paſtor. From the time of St. Patrick, Ireland began to be 
of of 


excellent 
ſeat 


the E which the chriſtian world was 
then acquainted” with, and s of the higheſt rank not only de- 
ſerted Gentiliſm, but their Crowns too, and became Preachers of the 
Word of God ; they neither ſhut themſelves 
coriia's acklloos wikis "the -Nks of their to Mica, ther tha 
vell'd into Italy and France, frequently into the Iſles on the North 
of and Scotland, and oftentimes into Cornwall, directing 
r 
i age (ſome think till he was 120 years 
8 His example liv'd ſtill longer, 
ante? rage Fn, Of his ſcholars 
ſuperſtition which 
bly calłd him) into 
it, by the labours of St. 
nee i Guin, gave up 
r 


Ireland into Cornwall upon his Altar, which was 
greatly frequented and reverenc'd for that reaſon. 


numerous 


born in Ireland in the year 352, muſt have come 


But the endeavours of theſe men about 
gr of Corn- 
) ſuffered - Capgrave, (p. 451.) fays that this happen d 


2 
cannot ſay, but by Uſher, he was either in Cornwall or Wales; for 


up in Monaſteries, nor 


_—_— — — « - = 


— 1 1 as it. th. 


, . £a9O Reeds ed aces ac ac. ao. ac 


numerous attendance, all baptiz'd by St. Patrick, came into Corn- 
wall, and landing at the mouth of the river Hayle, was there put to 

death, with all his company, in the year 460, by Theodorick King 
of Cornwall, for fear, left they ſhould turn his ſubjects from their 
ancient R 7 


About the ſame time came over from Ireland, St. 
Breaca (now call d ) attended with many Saints, among whom 


Germochus an Iriſh King, (as Tradition ſays) and ſeveral others. She 
landed at Revyer on the Eaſtern bank of the river Hayle in the 
hundred of Penwith, where Theodorick (or Tudor) had his caſtle of 


reſidence, and flew great part of this holy aſſembly alſo. 


friends, in a few years prov'd the moſt inveterate enemies to the Bri- 


tiſh nation which the iſſand to that time had ever felt, and the 


diſorders which attend a weak t, and a t ene- 
my in the heart of the ki engag d all hands in war, the Bri- 
tans to defend their country, and the Suxcas to be it. Religion, 
in the general tempeſt, had her ſhare of the diſtreſs; an univerſal 


ignorance enſued, no one ſtudied Religion, becauſe every one was 
to be in arms. V 


ortigern, 

and then advanc'd to the throne of Britain (from which he unhappily 
had invited the Saxons as auxiliaries) 
and civil, and was depoſed in the year 454. His ſon Vortimer being 
lac'd in the Throne, rebuilt the churches ruin'd by the 
Saxons, and did his beſt to reſtore the Chriſtian Religion, then (as _ 
ſays, pag. 266.) ſorely decay d; but his reign no 
four years, (as others ſay, ſeven), and moſt part of that f 4 
much could not be done, before, Vortimer dying, his father Vorti- 
gern was reſtor d to his throne, and the Saxons by his indolence and 
luxury, to a capacity of repeating with impunity their wonted deſo- 
lations. ts e, eee yang 
Britain for reforming R and Churches. This Coun- 


repairing 
cil, if held ſo ſoon, muſt have been in the laſt year of Vortimer, but c 


if ten years later, under the direction of Aurelius Ambroſius, who ba- 
ving vanquiſh d Vortigern, and ſucceeded him, and with great ſuc- 
cels repell d the Saxons, took that of convening the Prin- 
ces and Bil] in order to reſtore the true worſhip of God. Am- 
broſius died, King of Britain, in the latter end of the 5th century, or 
beginning of the ſixth -, and was ſucceeded by his brother Uther 
Pendragon, who by iger, wite of Gorlois Duke of Cornwall, had 
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were Sinninus the Abbot, who had been at Rome with St. Patrick, 


In the middle of this 5th century the Saxons, being call'd in as 


King of Cornwall, 
neglected every thing facred 
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SECT. IV. 
Of the Mo- whith  Pewee dftorquccs ks'd: an Gnght io, may not be amils, 


naſteries of 
the on Cen- 
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iſſue Arthur, who firſt ſuceeeded Gorlois in Cornwall, TY 
year 516, Pendragon, in the Imperial Crown, of Britain. Arthur was 
a great lover of Chriſtianity, as appears in all bis hiſtory, and for his 
Bren in her arms. 
He came to the Crown, as ſome think, very young, and finding 
himſelf y harraſs'd with battles, by Cerdic the Saxon, is 
ſaid, in his ſecond. year, to have allow'd Cerdic, Hamſhire, Surrey, 
. jon gee er" pig he kg ok 


P 

exerciſe of the Chriſtian Religion, upon paying an ammwal tribute ». 
Here, it ſeems, there were ſonie remains of and ſome 
ſtruggles of a few Britazis, aſſiſted by the Iriſh Saints, to preſerve 
cheriſh it; whereas in Somerſetſhire, Hamſhire, Wiltſhire, and places 
over- run by the Saxons, n obtain d. 

But though Arthur made ſuch proviſion for tolerating Chriſtianity 
in Cornwall, the old ion remain d enough to call forth 
the labours of the moſt learned and active of the Iriſh Divines. 

St. Petro therefore eame into Cornwall to preach the Golpe 
he was a native of Cumberland, and of royal blood, but ff 
lis country; and right of ſucceſſion, went into Ireland, (the great 
Weſtern Academy,) in the year 498, and having ſpent 
years there in the ſtudies of theology, under the moſt eminent 
ſters, came ihto Cothwall, A. D. 318. He ſettled in a 
call'd before his time Loderic, and Laffenek *, but from | 
(as forte think) Peeroctiow,. now Padfiow,. Here be 
Diſciples, illuſtrious for their learning and piety; and, 
a viſit to Rome, he returned into Cornwall, where at 
Tendutus, a man of a ſavage and cruel and 
a Heathen, was King; and having reſided and taught there 
thirty years, died about the 364, was buried firſt at Padſtow, 
afretwards tranſlated to Bodman Priory, dedicated to him. 
Having mentioned the monaſtery erected by St. Patrick, and that 


* 
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any farther, to look a little into the nature and conſti- 
en 07 I by which we (be able 


About fiſteen or ſixteen; bt Gans ens 
this of his co to the Crown of Bunmomium. 
4, Rudburn's lib. ii. ch. i. Uſher, | 
ch. . pag. 468. 
r Uſh. Ind. Chron. in Pri. pag. 1122. 
* Probably the ſame that St. atrick had found- 
ed in the year 432; from which there is an eaſy 
to Wales, whither he afterwards went, 
e he paſs d into Ireland. 


con of the Ma 
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to form a better t of the men that came from them, to 
whom the Corniſh were ſo much indebted for their inſtruction. 

« The Monaſteries of the Weſtern Nations, before the time of 
« St. Benedict, ſuch as that of Bangor in England, and St. Martin 
cc and St. Germans in Gaul, were chiefly intended as Nurſeries to 
ce the Church, to educate perſons in ſuch a manner as to make 
them able Miniſters of the word of God. 

In the 5th century we read of no diſtinct orders of Monks; they 
yet call d after any particular patron, as the Benedictines, 
Dominicans, Auguſtines, &c. in the following ages were; their de- 
ſign being to learn of ſome, in order to teach others, they were quite 
to the ambition, luxury, and idleneſs, which afterwards 
attended the monaſtick life: their zeal for Religion made them in- 
defatigable in preparing themſelves for, and afterwards exerciſing 
their holy function. In the Monaſtery of Bangor (by ſome account- 
KS 
Monks were bred up in te Manner, and daily, bodily labour 
88 of their ſtudy and devotion. By their 
learning they fitted themſelves for teaching Religion, by their labour 
they contributed in their turns to the ſupport of the Religious nu- 
merous community of which they were members . Many of theſe 
Monks were Biſhops, of which ſeven at one time, with many other 
learned men from the ſame place attended the Synod call'd by Auſtin 
of Canterbury about the year 600. St. German, St. Martin, and St. 
Patrick, all exercis'd the Epiſcopal Function, ordain d, and appointed 
Biſhops to their provinces. St. German Biſhop of Auxierre 
in France, (but call'd over to aſſiſt the Britiſh Church,) is thought to 
have eſtabliſh'd ſeveral Schools, or Seminaries, for young Divines here 
in England; and St. Patrick, who ſpent many years under the diſci- 
pline of St. German, carry 1 or Monaſtick Edu- 
n ht the ſame into Cornwall 
when he came here. nen 
Martin, Biſhop of Tours, and from him receiv'd the habit of a Monk, 
and with the habit, doubtleſs, the Inſtitutes he was to obſerve ; fo 
that St. Patrick's Monaſteries (for he founded many, as ſo many ſchools 
for learning ) were of the fame kind as thoſe in France, in which he 
had his education; and by the hiſtory of thoſe great Doctors, we ſee 
that their principal office was to preach the Golpel, to undertake the 


» Dupin's Eecl. Hiſt. vol. ii. pag. 298. —Stil>9  * As Probus and Jocelin the writers of his life 
Or. B. pag. 206. agree. 
— > id. a. 5. ng, Je, Re 
1 Hum. Lhuyd, (in his breviary) thinks of * At Armagh it is faid, he founded Summun 


theſe Monks were appropriated to labour, in order Studium Literale, which in the language of that 
to maintain thoſe, whoſe genius carry'd them more time is the ſame with an Univerſity. Stillingfl. ib. 
eminently to ſtudy and learning: others think that and in this School, Gildas is thought to have been 
labour was enjoyn'd to all at proper times, by theiv a Profeſſour. 


5 | COn- 
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converſion of Infidels, now in one nation, and now in another, and 
c 


— the Manaftick Life, in thoſe early ages of 
Chriſtianity, was not what it generally is at preſent, viz. a life of in- 
activity and confinement, but a life of travel, and preaching ; and it 
was from ſuch Monaſteries, and fuch Monks that we had our Iriſh 
Saints and Teachers, who coming into Cornwall to preach the Goſ- 
pel, were, after their death, reckon'd among the Saints, 
and we have great reaſon to think thoſe holy men endued with as 
_ — any of the age they yd in, or any af- 


Centuries. 
gd 4 by to Boe doen ly ſpecify 
5 e 


their coming into Cornwall, and 
Regiſter, or Catalogue, but would be | to the- intention of this 
e oe 20 tht Rane, The 
was one and the fame, they came to preach the Goſpel, and by the 
ſtrictneſß, and ſeverity of their lives to enforce their docrine; and the 
conſequence was the fame ; by their means Chriſtianity intreas d, 
Churches were built, and when, by a divifion of the into 
pariſhes, each pariſh had it's Church, there was ſcarce a Saint from 
Ireland, or elſewhere, who had preach'd in Cornwall, but had his 
memory preſerv d by. the grateful inhabitants, by having a Church, 
near the place he ſettled in, dedicated to, and call'd after his name. 
Ireland continued to be a nurſery full of holy and learned men even 
to the year 674, (as Marianus notes, Uſher Prim. pag. 1165.) and 
therefore we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that till that time ſhe conti- 
nued to ſend forth her Saints into the adjoining countries. 
$ECT.II. To refume the thread of our narration. The Saxons 


288 ³ OO OO (which happen'd in 542.) er unh 
extirpate C 


into the extremities of the Iſland, 
iſhop of London, and Tha- 
ſeeing all their Churches deſtroy d, their 


try by the Saxons, « retir'd 

hepa fp. roi Apa age Afr wks 
60 S pia nue d the ene there, that they made thoſe 
6 Parts, eſpecially above all other, glorious by the multitudes of their 


Uſher's Religion of the ancient Iriſh. Sms from 
the Rev. Mr. Collins. 
6 80. from Bede. 
Wales here we are to underſtand Wales 
fo call d, . 
wall was oftentimes call 


cc holy 


deſign of them all, 


/ od eerie ea eos ed ⅛ ͤ ES 


, and Chriſtianity (with the Bri- 


1 ee fennd 
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| « hbly Saint and learned Teachers. In other parts the Saxons 
were in full having, from their firſt coming, not only 
rag'd againſt Religion, n (as the Romans in 
an's time, mention d before pag. 334.) and deſtroy d, where- 
ever they came, all the books and monuments they could find, which 
is another great reaſon that our Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of thoſe times, 
is, and muſt always remain very much maiin'd, and imperfect. 
"I the ſame time that the Biſhops abovemention'd retir'd into 
1 the Saxons, fatigued as it were with perſecuting 
the Goſpel, embrac'd (like a generous enemy) what they could not 


deſtroy. The kingdom of Kent firſt became Chriſtian, and the other 
Kingdoms of the Saxons quickly follow d fo an example. But 


the condition of the Britiſh Church did not ſoon feel the benefit of 
this change. For Auſtin and his fellow Miſſionaries not contegted to 
convert the Saxons (in which it muſt be allow'd they had great ſuc- 
ceſs) thought it incumbent upon Gin ww ai ie ain of the 
Britans, who being at a great diſtance from Rome, and perpetually 
Ds Eo AA but ſtuck 
to the firſt, plain Chriſtianity, which they had receiv'd 400 years be- 
fore. A was appointed about 601, and ſeven Britiſh Biſhops, 
with many others from the M of Bangor appear d:; bs 
ters between the Saxons and Britans had been fo imbitter d by conti- 
nual wars, that no agreement enſued : the Britans were as tenacious 
of their own accuſtom'd. time of holding Eaſter (06 Tg cf 
debate in thoſe days) and as reſolute to maintain their i dency 
on any hierarchy, as Auſtin was eager to eſtabliſh his ſuperi- 
ority, and impoſe the Romiſh obſervation of that Feſtival. 

There ſeems to have been a third diſpute betwixt Auſtin and the 
Britiſh Chriſtians ; for the Saxons being now multiply'd into ſeveral 
and nations, all Heathens, and Auſtin, and his Monks few 
in compariſon of the work they had to do; he ſeems to have pro- 
pos d to the Britiſh Clergy, that they ſhould accept of a commiſſion 
from him, and, under his authority, preach to the Pagan Saxons, and 
hold communion with thofe that were by him converted. This propo- 
fal being refus d, St. Auſtin told them, that ſince they refus'd peace as 
they muſt accept of war as enemies, and as they would not 
preach the way of life to the Engliſh, by the Engliſh they muſt ex- 
S es, pope auger * 


— defign'd to terrify the Britons into a compli 
afterwards 


when the Saxon King „ had wed the 


OF THE STATE OF 


or were 1 


17 
well King of Powis then General of the Britans, 
defeated by the Saxons, and the Monks of Bangor 
eb rs ele) Mi ibn my =>. he Sinden of 
1200, Bellthruſius * then Duke of Cornwall, ſent to his fellow 
Britans of Wales, and by his aſſiſtance in a great meaſure it was, 
the Welſh had the victory, and flew of the Saxons 1066 men. The 
difference about the time of Eaſter laſted about a hundred years af- 
ter this, and whereas the mutual right of Britans and Saxons to ce- 
lebrate that high Feſtival, ſhould have made them love one another 
as Chriſtian brethren, a few days difference in the time of 
(which was a thing, 1 


Huntington (pag. 187.) calls the Britans a 
teſtable army : 2 contamina- 
ta gens, a moſt defiled people; and Bede himſelf does not ſcruple to 
the Britans a wicked and curſed nation, upon this very account. 
The Saxon nation, however, (as it were to make amends for their 
former outrages) and more ſpeedily than could be expect- 
ed, ſubmitted to the Chriſtian Faith, and as Chriſtianity increas'd, 
appointed over particular provinces. Juſtus had been made 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Mellitus of London in 604, and in 635, 
ieren 
of Kingils, firſt Chriſtian King of Weſt Saxony, and Cornwall, (to 
which the Weſt Saxon Kings from the time of Arthur laid conſtant 
claim, tho never in ) was included in this biſhoprick. This 
was the firſt Biſhop that ever the: Weſt Saxons had, and it was their 
only one, for it included all Weſt Saxony : in the year 660 Wincheſ- 
ter was made an Epiſcopal See, and then all Weſt Saxony was under 


the Biſhop of Winton, As Chriſtianity ſpread! to the Weſt, a Biſhop” 


„ 705, and as Wincheſter con- 
tain d Hampſhire and Surrey; Sherburn had Wiltſhire, Dorſetſhire, 


r upon 
the Jews obſerv'd their Paſſover, Viz. 


— 
p Eon ode. ei oc cat loca. ue r a AA r as Ad Kan 
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from him Geruntius King of the Cornich Britans received a reprimand, 
| "becauſe the Britiſh Monks of his made uſe of a different 
that of the Roman Church. It ſeems the Corniſh 
ear to ear; whereas the Romans ſhav'd all but the 
head. Aldelm writ an epiſtle to the King, and 

i on this fubje&. But though the Saxon Bilbops 
pretended | right to direct and rule the Corniſh in matters of Reli- 
=”; the Corniſh were as avetſe to teceive orders from 
as from the Saxon Princes, with whom being al- 
ol is conflas was, they ntdhee gore tp hae Ohe, nor Religious 
Rights ; continuing Chriſtians, but on the firſt plan; independant, 


though perſecuted *; and, efteeming the Religion of the Engliſh as 
nothing, the Corniſh would — —— — than 


with Pagans, that of the Welſh and themſelves the only 
true Chriſtianity . At the ſame time they held conſtant communion 


Cite tow 
to meet Auftin. 

| | had fix d refidence 
the beginning, l To Cornwall, and 
other places, biſhops came either from France, Ireland, or 


Wales, and having taught, ordain d, and ſtaid as long as they judg d 
places, with the ſame pious defign, and 


. 


Rome 4 2 of, excommunicated 12 n in the 


| Rocunda quidem tonfurd; ſed orbe fame houſe with them. Malmſ. p. 18 
ab aure ad aurem circumducto. &c. Uth. p. 923. m Uſher. & bg) of $76=—Geol. Mon. Rog, 
* Winton. Hiſt, Monaft. Anglican: Propylæum, Wendover. — 
from Bede, lib. ii. ch. xx. = Rowland's Mon. pag. 154. 
. | The Scots Chriſtians us'd the Roman Biſhops „ Napin, vol. I. lib. iv. fol. 
| | y « Vi hoſtilitatis cogente,” 
4 Malmf. ibid. fays it was 


s Malmſb. p.141. 
ormoſus, but he 


Jiſciple died'in r 335.) fo that it 


throne 


; muſt have been John 
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244 . OF THE:-STATE OF (ADN 
throne of his deceaſed father Alfred) 12 Edward, 
| N N in wh a ar yrs «phe xe 
be which were before of Wincheſter and Sherburn. The Pope 
approv'd, of the propoſal, and Pleimund ordain'd five in one 
day *; Frideſtan for Winton, Adelftan for Cornwall, Werſtan for 
2 Athelhelm for Wells, and Eidulph for Crediton in Devon. 
An ancient in the Priory of Canterbury confirms this piece 
of hiſtory, with this addition, that the council made a particular pro- 
viſion for the Corniſh men to recover them from their errours”. Ra- 
pon this paſſage has, I believe, a good deal of truth 
by the errours of the Corniſh we are to underſtand 
1 The Corniſh 


among 

| To this appointment, the Corniſh ſubmitted, when it 
the Roman Hierarchy a great while after all the reſt of Britai 
fubmitted to it. The Britans in Cornwall 2 Row 
cc fifted the Romiſh U much longer than 
« Britans, ul hw th yr pg, when Blatt ls 


60 1 == 8 


3 of the Church of Cornwall was follow'd by 
what ſome hiſtorians have ſtyled the age of ignorance, ſo that few 

8 ce are to be met with for Eccleſiaſtical 
; the Monks and ſecular Clergy di 
one another, but were both prey d upon without diſtinction by the 
furious Dane. 

The Biſhop's See continued rr when 
that town and 
Biſhop remov 
the year 1049, and in both places 


<< long after ſubmitting themſelves to the See 
« tolie.” Fuller. Se ur- 
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Britwin, —Athelſtan 2d, —-Wolf,-—Woron,---Wolocke,---- Stidio,--- 
Aldred 2d, and Burwold. After the death of Burwold, his ne- 
phew Livi Abbot of "Taviſtock, and Biſhop of Crediton, by 
his great intereſt with King Canute, prevait'd ſo far as to unite the 
Biſhoprick of St. German's to that of Crediton, A. D. 1049, and 
Leofricus ſucceſſor to Livingus, (becauſe of the ravages committed 
by pirates in the open towns of St. German's and Crediton) carried 
them both to Exeter in the reign of Edward the Confeffor, as to a 


a place of greater ſecurity, where the Epiſcopal See for both counties 
of Devon and Cornwall ftill continues. 


GAAP 3... 
Of Religious Houſes founded in a before the Norman Comgueſt. 


T is not here intended to trace the Religious Houſes from the 
"| foundation, and, reckoning up their Benefactors and Donations, to 
run through all the they underwent. In one age they were 
plunder'd and ruin'd, in the next reftor'd; en were fd 
with Regulars, ſometimes with Seculars, and then Regulars again; 
ſometimes the Monks were of one Habit and Order, ſometimes of 
another, ſometimes the Houſes were independant, and at other times 
Cells to other, and greater Houſes. Theſe particulars are too numer- 
ous for our preſent bounds. I ſhall only give a ſummary view of 
the moſt ancient, and of ſome particulars relating to them, leaft 
known, and moſt remarkable. 


The firſt Religious Houſe which we read of, founded in Corn- SECT. I. 


wall, was that erected by St. Patrick *, in the year 432. The place Of Pailtow 
where this houſe was fituate, was call'd anciently Loderick, the 2h 
houſe itſelf Laffenac ; either from the Church's being built with 
ſtone *, whereas in thoſe early times they were ſeldom built of fuch 
coſtly materials, or Laffenac, quaſi Lan-manach, the Church of 
. the Monks; as Bodvenah (now Bodman) from Bod-manach, the Houſe 
of the Monks : it ſtood on the North Sea, at the mouth of ariver, 
call'd then Heilemuth *, by „lib. ii. Hegelmith ; the river 
was what we now call Alan, formerly known by the name of Hayle, 
or Heyle, as the and church of Egloſhayle, ſituated on it's 
banks, do teſtify. In this church Laffenack, there was an Altar de- 
dicated to St. Patrick, much reverenc'd in thoſe times, as ſuppoſed 


 ® Call'd alſo Birthwald, and Brithwald. © Their walls being uſually wattled, and of clay, 
* « Ubi (in Cornubia ſcil.) & Menevia Cz- or wood. 
< nobium conſtruxiſſe ferunt.” —— Uſher. pag. Alfred the Great, almoſt 500 after this, 
1100. a 1 introduc'd building with — * Le. fol. vol. i. 
b Quaſi menek the according to the 's Coun itain, pag. 15. 
Corniſh idiom) paſſing into wy | "2 Row? endover, Uſher, pag. 1014. 


Tttt | to 


Of Bodman. to the piracies e 
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to be the ſame on which (according to his Legend) that Saint fwam 
from Ireland into Cornwall, to avoid the pomp and ceremony with 
which the Iriſh continued to teize him. This church was call'd 
afterwards by the name of St. Patrick ; and I ſhould think that the 
town was afterwards, in equates of this Bale, call'd by the 
Saxons Padſtow, or Patrick-ſtow* : others think it call d Padftow 
from St. Petrock, a Dilciple 


Monks remov'd to Bodman, and bringing the body of 
them, the church there was dedicated to that faint (who paſs'd ſome 
part of his retirement formerly in this place) and the town was 
call'd by the Saxons Petrocſtoy;, but by the Britans Bodmanna, that 
is, the habitation of the Mons. As this was the moſt ancient ſo- | 
ciety, and moſt in Cornwall, and plac d conveniently for 
that purpoſe, Edward the elder ſettled here the See, A. D. 
905. Athelſtan his father Edward, conquer d 
the Corniſh Britans about the year 936, and being a Prince as ge- 
nerous in his donations to the Clergy, as he was valiant and fortu- 

among the reſt of his liberalities, gave the Religious here 
legs. and lends, hat be wes ever aller as their 
„ He found the Monks the rule of Benedict, 
ſays Biſhop Tanner, (p. 66.) and tis not improbable but they might 
have admitted this rule of the Romiſh Church when they had their 

Biſhop. Here the Biſhops of Cornwall reſided till the year 98 1, 


remov 
on the river Linar. The M 
for ſome time, and went into the M. 
and Cornwall at the but was ſoon after = re- edify d, and 
reſtor'd to e's former uſe by a Nobleman call d Age, 


i Leland. Itin. vol. ii. pag. 84- 
« Viz. in 1110, or 1120, according to Tanner. 


« ſtole 
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2888 body of St. Petrock from the Church of Bodman, and 
« carry d it into Britany in France, and lodg d it in the Abby of St. 
« Mein there. The theft being diſcover'd, Roger, then Prior of the 
Nr 
« Henry the Second, then King of England with their complaint, 14 
« who, without delay, order d the French Abbot, and his Convent T8 
« to reſtore the body to the Prior of Bodman, and in caſe of refuſal, | 
« Rolland de Dinant, chief Juſtice of Britany, had orders to take 18 
« it away by force, and reſtore it. The Abbot fearing the King's 18 
« diſpleaſure reſtor'd the body, at the fame time ſwearing upon the 1 
« E and the Relicks of the Saints, that it was in no wiſe 13 
« alter d or diminiſh'd fince it came into his cuſtody '.” Such a 
treaſure the Monks of that age eſteem'd the bones of their patron. 
And here I can't help mentioning, how precious every part of this 
Saint was ene King Athelſtan was remarka- 
ble for every act of piety which was in faſhion in his time, he was | h 
particularly curious in collecting Relicks ; they were preſented to him I 
as the moſt acceptable gift , and he beftow'd them with great devo- 1 
tion as he ſaw moſt proper; among other preſents, he is ſaid to have 'Þ 
given part of the bones, the hair, and the garments of this St. Petrock It} 
to the M of St. Peter's at Exeter. The ſhrine of St. Petrock, 
and his tomb, were both ing in the Eaftern part of the great 
Church in Leland's time *. The black Canons plac'd here by Algar 
continued till the diſſolution, when Thomas Wandſworth (laſt Prior) 
with his Monks deliver'd it up into the King's Hands, in 1539. It i 
was © ſtyl d the Priory of St. Mary, and St. Petrock, and valued at IF 
4 270}. 21 d. by 289 l. 118. 11d. by Speed ».” | 
King Athedfien © rackon'd to have founded this priory, and to SECT. itt. 
have dedicated it to the honour of St. German of Auxierre in St. German's 
France, but a ſtrenuous preacher here in Britain, being delegated by 1 
the French Biſhops, (A. D. 4294.) together with Lupus Biſhop of 1 
| | 


bu es „„ 


4 — * — 


— - 


Troy to come hither and the Pelagian Hereſy. Here were 
ſecular Canons at firſt, and King Athelſtan is faid to have appoi 


one Conan Biſhop here (A. D. 99 King Edred brother to Athel- 
ſtan, who began his reign in 946, and died 9555 is allo ſaid to 
have ordain'd St. Germans to be a 's See; but as all hiſtories 
„ Cher wi cutncre om Bodman 
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ſlip of land as Cornwall (when reduc'd by Athelſtan,) and but one 
at Crediton, for all Devon, a country of ſo much larger extent. The 
following particulars may ſerve in ſome meafure to diſcover the truth; 
I find Edred a benefactor to the See of Bodman ; for Henry the third 
confirm d to the Monks there, the Manor of Newton in the ſame 
manner as King Edred had granted it. Very likely this was given 
in order to augment — Biſhoprick there, and for the 
ſame reaſon he might have appointed the Biſhop of Bodman to be 
Bishop of St. Germans too. Again, Conan is faid to be the name 
of the firſt Biſhop plac d here by King Athelſtan. I find alſo that 
Conan was ſecond Bishop in the See of Bodman in the time of King 
Athelſtan; tis poſſible therefore that Athelſtan might annex his new 
zory of St. German, to the See of Bodman for the better mainte- 
' nance of the Epiſcopal - Dignity, and order d alſo that St. German's 
ſhould partake of the Epiſcopal Title, by which diſpoſition, I ima- 
gine, that Conan at that time Biſhop of Bodman became Biſhop of 
Bodman and St. German's too, in the fame manner as we have now 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Biſhop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, and this might give occaſion to the miſtake of St. German's 
being one Biſhoprick, RCs eat but theſe things I offer 
only as conjectures: one thing, I think, we may reſt affur'd of, that 
there —— il i Ocan-0; </e hes. In 981 the 
the Corniſh Bishop ſettled here, and by the date, it muſt be one 
of the middle Bizhops in the liſt ; for, in all, they were but twelve ; 
and to the year 981 the Biſhoprick had laſted at Bodman 76 years, 
and from the year 981 to the tranſlation of the See to Crediton 
(in 1049) is 68 years, ſo that the perſon who remov'd muſt likely ely be 
the ſeventh Biſhop from the foundation; and the name of the ſe- 
venth Biſhop was Wolf, who firſt plac d the See at St. German's ; 
and this gave rife to another miſtake, which is, that the 
was firſt plac'd at St. German's, and that Edulph, or Wolf, was 
the firſt Bishop; whereas, indeed, he. wes any the firſt Bishop 
that fat at St. German's. - 

Leofricus ſucceſſour ei is the fre of Cones, (then the 
only See for the counties of Cornwall and- Devon) is thought to have 


chang'd the ſecular into regular Canons, and was therefore look'd 
upon as their Founder, and'it was calld a ging af the foundation, 
and patronage of the Bishop of Exeter. Whether the Can- 
ons of Leofric, firſt Biſhop of Exeter were diſplac'd, and the ſeculars 
reſtor'd, I cannot fay ; but it is ſaid by Leland, that Bartholomew, 
Biſhop of Exeter, (temp. Hen. II.) introduc'd R here. Robert 
Swimmer, the laſt Prior here, with eight black Canons yielded it up 


* Prideaux's Excerpta.— Tanner pag. 67. 


into 
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Monaſtick Church is as ancient a building as any at this time ex- 
tant in Cornwall, and was formerly inclos'd by the priory. “Be- 
« fide the high Altar on the right hand is a tomb in the Wall 
r and over the tomb eleven Biſhops 
« painted with their names, and verſes, as token of ſo many Biſhops 
« buried there, or that there had been ſo many Biſhops 
e that had their ſeat there. On this paſſage, let me obſerve, that 
there were twelve Biſhops in all, from the firſt eftabliſhment, by Ed- 
ward the Elder, to the laſt Biſhop ; the firſt call'd Athelſtan, fat at 
Bodman before the Conqueſt of Cornwall; Conan was the ſecond, 
and, from him to the laſt Biſhop there were eleven in number, as 
_ here in this Church, which may ſerve to confirm the above 
; that Conan was made Bihop of St. German's as well as 
of denn, by Athelftan, and confirm'd by Edred, and that though 
there were twelve Biſhops in all, in Cornwall, St. German's could only 
reckon eleven, and therefore has only that number painted on the 
wall. Their Names with the order of ſucceſſion are mention'd 


before, (pag. 344-) 


into the King's hand, (March 2,) in the zoth of Henry VIII. The 


4 


King Athelſtan having ſet his heart upon the Conqueſt of Corn-sE Cr. iv. 


wall, thought it could not be compleat, unleſs he reduc'd the Scilly of St. Berian 


Iſlands, which he had a view of from the Weſtern Promontories. He 
vows, therefore, a Religious houſe, in caſe he return'd with victory, 
and being return'd according to his wish, he ated according to his 
Vow ; he built a Collegiate Church in fight of thoſe Iſlands, and de- 
dicated it to St. Berian a holy Woman of Ireland, (who had at that 
time an Oratory, and was buried here) placing a Dean, and three 


Prebends in the College 
his Conqueſt, and his Princely Mind 


This King had now 
had nothing to exert itſelf in, but making free; the firſt he did for 
his glory, the ſecond for his pleafure. 

This Religious Houſe was exemp ted from all Epiſcopal, and every 
other authority, but that of the Pope of Rome. He alſo made it a 
ſanctuary , and, perhaps, extended his bounty to this Church in the 
fame manner, if not in the fame words, which he made uſe of in 
endowing the Church of Beverley, 


cc Alls free make I thee --- As Heart may think, or Eye may ſee *. 


To build Religious Houſes, was in thoſe days the way which the moſt 
Princes took to ſhew their gratitude to providence for deli- 
vering them from the accidents of War, and the donations were ge- 
nerally in proportion to their danger, or victory. At the Norman 


Conqueſt there were ſecular Canons here, and in the 20th of Edward 


* Leland's Itin. vol. vii. 113. » Leland, vol. iii. pag. 6. 
.* Ibid. — * Holland Inſert. pag. 4. 
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Firſt, a Dean and three Prebends. The Deanry” (conſiſting of 


| three Churches, and as many * Pariſhes, viz. St. Berian, St. Levin, 

and dinnin) was ſciz'd into the King's hands, in the reign of Ed- 

| « ward III. (becauſe John de Maunte then Dean was a Frenchman) 

« and, as Alien, was given in the 24 of Henry VI. to King's College 

« Cambridge, and in the 7 of Edward IV. to Windſor College; 

« yet nets of theſe Locketics lay. cuſs) d it, or had any benefit 

« from it, for it was all along, and ſtill continues an independant 
ce Deanry, either in the gift of the Crown, or the Duke of Corn- 

cc 7,” It was valued in the 26 of Henry VIII. at 481. 128. 1d. 

ann. The remains of the College were wantonly demoliſh'd by 

one Shrubſall, Governor of Pendinas Caftle, 1 

Cromwell. 

Ihe following Deans before the fuppreſſion occurr occurr'd to the learned 

Biſhop Tanner * --- Walter de Gray 1213.-— William de Hamilton 

| was ſucceeded in the year 296 by Ralph de Manton.---Matthew de 

I Baylew elected 1303.---John de Maunte, (alias de Meunte) elected 

| 1318.— Tho. de Croſs elected 1338.— John de Hale, Robert de 

| Stratton, and Richard de Wolviſton, all three elected x3 50.---John 

Saucey was ſucceeded by David Maignard 1 354. — Alan de Stokes 

elected 1386, but he was Dean of Berian A. D. 1372, as appears 

by the copy of an inſtrument he was witneſs to that year, ſign d 

Alan de Stokes Doien de Sanct Berien. John Boor elect. 1394. 

| FED Nicholas Slake elected 1395 . -— William Lochard 1410 ; he was 

| Canon R and Precentor of the Church of Hereford as well as 

l Dean of Berian, and by his Monument in Hereford Church,, died OR. 

= 24, 1438. Adam Moleyns x4 39.—Peter Stukler occurs 1466. —Robert 

Knollys elected . to which we may add, John Reſe 

&« of late time, (as Leland vol. iu. pag. 46.) Dean of dt Berian's.” 

Benny. King Athelſtan is alſo faid to have founded a priory of Black Ca- 

nons to the honour of St: Petrorſi, at Bonury in this county, but 

where that Religious Houſe was, I cannot ſay, it was ſoon 

after annex d, and the Monks tranſlated to ſome larger houſe, by 

which means it loſt all notice 

SECT. v. The Church of St. near Lanceſton was Collegiate, and in 

Of st. ste- the College ſecular Canons before the It was given to the 

phen's near Biſhop, and Church of Exeter by Hen. I. and ſuppreſs d about 12 26, 

by William Warlewaft Biſhop of Exeter, who remov'd the Canons 

from the hill into a more retir d ſituation under the Caftle, about half 

9 where he founded a pricey for Canons 


Tanner, pag wwe. Edwend HE auper prom R. Eliot Arm. def. 
Ses his N 539. 

Notitiæ. Biſhop Tanner, ot. . pag. 66. thinks it the | 
"op. ny ep Ne EEE. ſame with Bodman. | 
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FOUNDED IN CORNWALL... 3:1 


of the order of St. Auſtin, and dedicated it to St. Stephen as the Col- 
lege had been before. This Priory was the richeſt in Cornwall, and 
in the 26th of Henry VIII. was valued at 3541. os. 11d. fays 
Dugdale ; 3921. 11s. 2d. fays Speed. The Prior and eleven Ca- 
nons ſubſcribed to the ſupremacy, A. D. 1534. It had the privi- 


lege of a Sanctuary, as appears by 32 Hen. VIII. chap. xii. ſect. 3. 


When the Monks firſt ſettled here is uncertain : Edward the Con- SE CT. vi. 
feffor found Monks here ſerving God, and gave them by charter the 8. Michac!s 
property of the Mount and other lands; firſt obliging them to con- 2 


form to the Rule of St. Benedict. But long before this, this place, 
ſeems renown'd for it's ſanctity, and therefore muſt (according to the 
cuſtom of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity) have been dedicated to Reli- 
gion; for St. Kayne, or Keyna, a holy Virgin of the blood royal, 
daughter of Braganus, Prince of Brecknockſhire, is ſaid to have gone 
a Pilgrimage to St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall. Now this Saint 
livd in the latter end of the 5th century, and as ſhe probably 
dwelt in the Eaſtern part of this county, (where her Church 
and Well are ſtill to be ſeen, and her feſtival is celebrated on the 
zoth of Septeraber) It is not at all improbable that ſhe ſhould 
come this pilgrimage to St. Michael's Mount; from which it appears 
that this place was dedicated to Religion, at leaſt as anciently as the 
latter end of the 5th century, above 500 years before the grant, and 
ſettlement of it by Edward the Confeſſor. 

When the Normans came in, this Monaftery (with many other 
lands and and honours) came into the power of Robert Earl of More- 
ton and Cornwall, who built here, and out of regard to his Mother- 
country, annex d it as a Cell to the Abby of St. Michael de Periculo 


Maris in Normandy : the Monks were of the reform'd Order of the 


Benedictines call'd Ciſtercians, and of the Gilbertine kind, a rule 
introduc'd into the Ciſtercian Order by Gilbert of Sempringham in Lin- 
colnſhire, A. D. 1148. By this rule, Monks and Nuns were plac'd 
in one houſe, and the Nunnery was lately ſtanding on the Eaſtern 
end of this Monaſtery, with a Chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
as, in all Ciſtercian Monaſteries, theſe Chapels were. The Nunnery was 
detach'd a little from the Cells of the Monks, and a great deal of 
carv'd work both in ſtone and timber (to be ſeen a few years fince) 
ſhew'd that it was the moſt elegantly finiſh'd of any part of this 
Houſe. In Richard the firſt's time, one Pomeroy, a gentleman of 
great poſſeſſions in Devonſhire and Cornwall, having committed mur- 
der, took refuge here, having a Siſter in this Nunnery, and being (as 


f © Tt was founded and endowed (ſays Hals) by factor to it, and endeavour'd to bring back the 
the Earls of Cornwall, and Biſhops of Bodman, 99 of Cornwall to it, but in vain, 
long before William the Conqueror.” Reginald b Carew, p. 130.—Capgrave, p. 204.— Willis, 
Fitz 1 Earl of Cornwall, was a great bene- Not. pag. 103. 


Leland 
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ſays, Itin. vol. vi. pag. 54-) © at that tyme Lord of the Caſ- 
<< telle of the Mount of St. Michael, where, finding the hill on which 
CONT I InP 020! only, e 
little purpoſe; however, from this time it was look'd upon 
fit for defence, and made uſe of as fuch upon 
the Commander of the Garriſon had a lodging i 
This priory continued a Cell to St. Michael's in Normandy till 
that connexion was deſtroy d, with all thoſe of like kind throughout 
the ki in the time of Edward the third. 
When Henry the 6th endow'd his New College in Cambridge, he 
3. 


gave this Religious Houſe to it, (Pat. 20, Hen. VI. pag. 4. M. 
but Edward IV. annex d it as a Cell to Sion in Middleſex, 
where it continued till the diſſolution. At the firſt ſeizure 
of it by Edward the third, the farm of it was rated but at ten pounds 
per Annum ; but in the time of Hen. VIII. the lands to 
this Houſe (as parcel of Sion) were valued at one hundred and ten 
twelve ſhillings and one y 
err entire Religious Houſe 
now ſtanding in Cornwall, I prefix the proſpect to this chapter. 
At Crantock there were Secular Canons in the time of Edward 
the Confeffor, and a collegiate Church dedicated to St. Carantocus, 
(id to be a diſciple of Patrick) in the patronage of the Biſhop of of 
* « * In the Lincoln taxation there were reckon d here eight 
« Prebendaries without a Dean, but Le Neve's MS. reckons a Dean 
and ten Prebendaries.” Tanner, a Dean, nine Prebendaries, and 
four Vicars choral . The Founder of this Religious Houſe is not 
yet known. The Secular Canons continued here till the general 
ſuppreſſion, when their Revenues were valued at 891. 158. 8d. 
SECT.VIM. Here was a M in the time of Edward the Confctfor, found- 
St. Neot's. ed in honour of St. Neot, brother, « or, (as others think) a near 
relation to Alfred” the Great. St. Neot is ſtyl'd by Fox, Abbot 
in Cornwall; he died, A. D. 890, and was buried here, and from 
him the place was call'd Neotſtow, having had the name of St. 
Guerir till that time. His body was afterwards removed into Hun- 
ire ; where alſo he gave name to the town, before call'd 
Arnulphſbury (alias Aimſbury) but, ever fince, St. Neot's, from this 
Saint. In 1213 the poor body ſuffer d another removal, for Henry 
Abbot of Croyland thinking his Abby a fitter ſhrine for fo great 


much increas'd ; at preſent the moſt conſiderable 
part of the Revenue of this ſite and Manour, and 
ftill likely to encreaſe. * Tanner, p. 68. 

* =» MS. of the Lincoln Taxation, in 
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SEC T. VII. 


b In patent 5, of Hen. iv. 1. m 21 
repairing this Pri TIT” 1 — 
i. e. a place of and 


in time of 
r 


ym. Fæd. 


vol. viii.” pag. 102, 340, the Bodleian Library names ten Prebends. 

Perhaps, dead of Lands, it ſhould be Reve- ! To the palace of Earl Alric (alias Alfric) in 

ö be advanc'd by means of the s I — of Alfred, 
y of little value, but of late ages p. 139.) then converted into a M a 


Fiſhery; f 


* 


FOUNDED IN CORNWALL. 
a Saint, took up his bones from St. Neot's in Hunti 
beſtow d them in Croyland Minſter =. From this Church 
Neot's in Cornwall, the Earl (as Exeter Domeſday calls him) that 
is, William Earl of Moreton and Cornwall, took away all 
excepting one acre, which he left to the Prieſts ; and the 
Earl ſeems to have annexed it to Montacute in Somerſetſhire, 
of which he was the founder, for to this Houſe it did belong”. The 
Founder of this M is not known, but likely it was Alfred, or 
ſome of his ; for Aſſer in his Life of Alfred tells us, that King 
Alfred being ill, proftrated himſelf in the Church of gt. Guerir, 
and there performing his devotions with great zeal was ſurprizingly 
recovered; and St. Neot dying here with great reputation for his 
4 and being here interr d, 'tis not unlikely that Alfred (by whom 
was highly honoured after his death*) or his ſon Edward, might 
found a Religious Houſe of Clerks (4 wth has) in ths 
place, in grateful remembrance of the abovementioned recovery, as 
well as to do honour to the name of ſo near, and worthy a relation. 
« In the days of Edward the Confeſſor here was a Dean and 
* Canons endowed with lands, and the priviledge of a ſanctuary. 
« The Church was given by King Henry I. to the Biſhop and Church 
21 Afterwards here was a Cell of Ciſtercian Monks ſub- 
« ordinate to Beaulieu Abby in Hampſhire *.” 
ohn of Tinmuth, in his Life of Kiaranus, fays, that in Corn- 
where he was buried, he was call'd Piranus; the fame author 
adds, © that his father was called Domuel, and his mother Wingella,” 
and this might be true of St. Piran, but other parents are aſcribed to 
Kiaranus in a MS which Archbiſhop Uſher fays” he had then in his 
poſſeſſion, for his (viz. Kiaranus's) father was ſaid to be Lugneus 
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ce de gente dicitur Corculaigde, ” and that he was born and brought 
up © in Clera Inſula in regione Corculaigde,” whereas Piranus was ex 


cia, fon of Domuel and Wingella. How- 
ever, from John of Tinmuth, as I ſuppoſe, Leland ( Itin. vol. vii. 
pag. 110.) calls the pariſh church of St. © Keveryn alias of Piranus”; 
but whatever name St. Piran had before he came into Cornwall, St. 

Keveryn, and St. Piran were certainly different perſons ; for Domelſ- 
day (Tanner, pag . 69, not. c.) ſays, > Ow In heed 
« Lan Piran;” Fe hike bak hich (bow their belong 
| Church of that Saint) had the name of Lan Firan * 
the of Bodman had a Manour call'd Lan Piran, now almoſt 
rely over-run by the ſands, and ſo great efteem had the Corniſh 


for the name of this Saint, that we have at preſent three parochial 


Offorienſs Hiberniæ provincia, 


= Spelm. Life of Alfred. pag. 139. ? Domeſday, Exon. pag. 435- 

Tanner, pag. 69. | + Tanner, pag- 

» Spelm. ibid. pag. 139. * Prim. pag. 764, and 1091, 
XXXX 


Churches 


SECT. IX. 
St. Piran. 


te de nobilioribus gentis Oſraigt,” and his mother, call'd Liadain, 
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os RELIGIOUS, HOUSES, 


the Biſhop 
tronage is in Lay 
Rego: Hol, wah ds e ce wich we fd me 
jon our Religious Houſes in Cornwall, but have not known 
to fix it. There was a Soszety of Secular Canons 
in of this name, at or about the Conqueſt, (ſays Biſhop 
Tanner, pag. 69.) dedicated to St. Achebran; and it appears 
in Exeter Cathedral library, (pag. 433.) that theſe 
Canons held Lanachebran in the time of Edward the Confeſlor. 


SECT. X. There was a latle Prigry on the iſland of Treſcaw (alas Iniſcaw) 


— 


in Scilly, at leaſt as carly as the reign of Canute, though by whom 
plac'd there is uncertain bur probably by Athelftan, who (a in this 
lit of Religious Houſes we have all along obſerv'd) was very intent 
upon comntting end furthering in the ways of Relig jon, thoſe whom 
he had fubdued in war, r 
whom the whole iſland is ſometimes call d St. Nicholas 's Iſle, and 
belong d (as Biſhop Tanner, pag. 69.) to Taviſtock Abby before the 
Conqueſt. Whether that be true or not, Henry I. by his charter, 
(Monaſt Ang. p. 536 and 1002.) © grants all the Churches of Sylley, 
Nr 
« or Hermits held it in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, and Bur- 
< gald, (alias Burwald, or Birthwald) Biſhop of Cornwall, to Oſbert 
Abbot of Taviſtock, A. D. 1120.” By which charter (as it grants, 
Fr QI Cn carlier 
may be render d doubtful, yet t being 
as old as Canute at kat, (in whole reign Er 
man's) becomes ble. The remains of the. Pricey Church 
are ſtill to be ſeen, called the Abby, but the Monaſtery is wholly 
deſtroy d. The Monks were of the Benedictine Order 


510 T. . There m Collegiate Church of ſecular: Canara hare: dedicated 
| Probu.. do St. Probuis before the Conqueſt *. The Manor, which the Canons 


had here, is call d Lanbrabois in, Domeſday, (Exon. pag: 434-) exro- 
neouſly, for Lan Probus, and was held by Edward the Confeflor 
himſelf, that it muſt have been granted to the Canons by Edward 
the Conſeſſor, or after him. © The Church was given to the Biſhop- and 


* Bulteel, Eſq; of Devon. Eccleſia S'. Kiorani. Tanner, pag. 69. 
* In th Linceln Taxation (20 Ed.) cal | * Domeſday in Not. (h) ibid.— Tanner p. 69. 


Church 
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« Ghurch'of Exeter by King Henty 1.” {Qs Tanner); but I find 
by Heary Fire Charter *, that he only Þ. Par ly and 


St. Peter's Church in Exeter, © for the abſolution of his fits, and the 


« good of his foul, together with the other Churches of St. Petrock, 
<< St. Stephen, Peran, and Tohou, as free in every reſpect, and quiet 
« as the famous Kings, his predeceſſors appear by their charters to 
« have granted them.” There were five Prebends here. Henry 
de Boliſh was made Dean by the Biſhop of Exeter in 1258 7; and I 
find by an extract, (ex Regiſt. Exon.) that Henricus de Bollegha, 
(doubtleſs the fame man) by his inftrument of Donation * bearing 
date the L Ath of Feb. 1268, grants the perpetual of the 

Prebends of Probus to the Biſhop of Exeter, and his fucceſſouis for 
ever. After this Henry, I have found no mention of « Dean, but 
« William Biſhop of Exeter, ſoon after gives the Church of Probus 


cc with all its rights of preſenting 


every (faving the rights 
« and dues of the Vicar) to the Treaſurer for the time being 


« Church of Exeter, mov'd thereto, by the great expence which the 


cc faid Treafurer was put to in maintaining perpetual Lanips in the 
« Church of Exeter. For the better ſupport of which, eſpecially on 


the feaſt of the Dedication of the ſaid Church, the Feaſt of che Na- 
tivity, Feafts of St. Paul, and our Saviour's Circumciſion, this was 
granted by the Biſhop, with the conſent of the C A few 
years after this, viz. in 1312, Walter Stapledon of Exeter, 
cſtbllhd = Partition of the Tyche Corn, between the Treaſurer of 
his Church, and the Prebends here. In which inſtrument (call'd 
Garbarum) the five Prebends are named. There were alſo 
five Prebends at the general ſurrender ; their names were Matthew 
Hull ; Thomas Parker; George Chudleigh; -—— Petot ; Richard 
White; they had a Salary each”, which in the whole amounted but 
to 16]. 9s. 4d. « The endowment of the I p in the 26th 
« of Henry VIII. was valued at 221. 108. per ann.” and to the 
Treaſurer of the Church of Exeter the Patronage of this Church ſtill 
lik: 


in Domeſday (Exon. pag. 435. Sanctus Conflantinus habet dim. 


« Hide terre, que tempore Regis Eahwardi ( [cil. Confeſforis ) fuit im- 
ec —— TY A _ (viz. de Moreton) accepit 


« terrum, ſemper reddidrt 


» Pen. T. Hawkins Arm. Dom. de Manerio Tant. and five alſo at the 
de Probus. 

* In the Linc. Taxat. but four Prebends, fays | | 
Tanner ibid. but I find five in Sir H 4 Suppos'd Biſhop Brewer. | 
excellent copy of that Taxation in the b Tanner ſays but four, had penſions, but this 

brary ; five 7 1212, weary year ar the Lin. ſeems to be a miſtake. - T 


There ſeems to have been a Religious Houſe at Conſtantine, for Conftantine, 


"1 . Ps ud rt 


SECT. u. 
Plate XXX. land (Itin. vol. wi. 
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"Theſe are all the s Houſes which were foundetl in Corn- 

| wall before the Norman N 
. e be ſeen in 
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Tanner 70.) and one time or other (as well as 
Ed * * 
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neui Monument before the Conqueſt. 


= Els Stone ſerves, at preſet preſent, to hahg a a gate e en 
rage of St. Clement's near Truro. By the purity of the cha- 
rater, I judge it to be one of the moſt ancient Chriſtian 
Monuments in this county. It's i is in one line, and, if at full 
length, the words would be theſe following: I/niocus Vitalis filius 
Torriei; there is not the leaſt deviation from the Roman Capitals, 
but only that the under, dextey uche of the R, 1 wierd is too 
. 55 i e ew. i 1 5 * 
'T another argument or ge 
this Inſcription Leng hy wo ji * 
terr d, a thing ſo common the Romans, and fo ſeldom met 
with, quring their Empire, in the Monuments of other nations, that 
where the. character concurs, it may be look d upon as a decifive cri- 
terĩon of a Roman or at leaſt nearly upon their 
reign here in Britain; but this is ſtill more confirm'd by a remark, 
which" will readily occur to the curious, which is, that Viralit is ac- 
tually a Roman Name; ſo that 7/rioc the Prenomen is Britiſh, and 
the Copnemen Virale is Roman ; This Stone has at t a large 
Croſs on it in baſs relieve, which is ; and as the other Stones 
nn which canot:be; f iicicnt = tha dre no” Gd; 1 
queſtion whether the Croſs may' not be of. later date than the in- 
ſcription, and cut on the ſtone in thoſe times, when it was none of 
the meaneſt parts of Religion to erekt Croſſes in every Church-yard, 
and at the meeting of highways. 

« Agile of” (ris. from Caſte) is x. broken Crab, fojn Le- 
26.) « thus inſerib d: Cuno. & filius cum 
Domina Clufilla.” But Mr. who was better acquainted 
with the old character, reads the inſcription (ﬆ publiſh d in Camb- 
den from his papers pag, 18.) Ciruftus. hic_jacit — Cunowori filius. 
| The fame learned perſom juſtly thinks the W to be an M revers'd, the 


| © See Dr. Mulgrave of Vitalis. wick of Truro; and'after I had drawn 5 66 he 
2 r „ e 


0 mken at bis in- was faithful. 
the Rev, W and Mr. War- d ear 3200 
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W being but lately introduc d into any Alphabet. This Stone is 
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BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 2887 
incorrectiy publiſh'd in Cambden, and alſo in Mr. Moyle's Poſthu- 
mous Works, (pag 184.) in the top of it, a, there is a little troug h, 
or . 
— On the fide; oppoſite to that inſcrib d, there is a Croſs 
emboſs d of the ſhape and ſize as Plate XXX. Fig. VII. This Monu- 
ment is call'd the Long- ſtone. It was remov d, about twelve years 
fince from the four Croſs-ways a mile and half North of Fowey, and 
lies now in a ditch, about two bow-ſhots farther to the North, in the 
way from Fowey to Caſtledor. 

Mr. Edward Lhuyd abovemention'd, in a letter to Thomas Tonkin 
Eſq; dated at Falmouth, Nov. 29, 1700, fays, that this inſcription 
is probably of the fifth or ſixth century. Mr. Moyle in his letter on 
this inſcription, * ſays, The letters reſemble the common inſcrip- 
« tions of the fourth and fifth century.” 

Wo this Ciruſius was, I do not pretend to fay ; perhaps, the fame 
who gave name to a little Creek, not far from this place call'd Pol- 
kerys, as Mr. Lhuyd conjectures; but we have the name of Kerys in 
ne that 
Ciruſius was a name of note among the Corniſh Britans. | 
As to the name of Cunomorus, I find in Rowland *, that Kinwar- 
wy, ſon to Awy, a Lord of Cornwall, gave name to a Church in 
Angleſea, which was built A. D. 630*. > This cem to be the ſame 
name as Cunomorus, (which, as Mr. Lhuyd rightly obſerves, in 
Welſh, and fo in Corniſh, was writ Kynvor*) and the termination 
Wy was aſſum' d, as denoting the father Awy, from whom he was de- 
ſcended .. If the Kynvor, mention d by Rowland, was the ſame as 
here interr'd, this Monument muſt be of the middle of the ſeventh 
century. 

In a croft about half a mile to the North Weſt of Lanyon in the SECT. M. 
pariſh of Madern, lyes a Stone, call d by the Corniſh, Men Skryfa, Ps 5 
i. e. the inſcrib d Stone. The dimenſions are nine feet ten inches 9 <p 
long, one foot eight wide, and one foot ſeven deep, or thick. 

This Stone ſtood upright, and the inſcription begins at the top, (as 
moſt of our ancient Corniſh Inſcriptions do) and is to be read down- 

trary to the method of the Runick nen 


„. The 


_ length, the words would be, Melons e 


| ap Kynuor, and that it ſhould 2 
this is a miſtake, he m, in Welſh, and Corniſh 1 
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Cunoval was buried here. 


« a thouſand 


It is a ſepulchral Monument ſignifying that Rialobran the ſon of 


The firſt name is likely compounded of Nialo, (a name taken from 
S ory 0c: eguey Sour or Bren, in the 
ſame language, ſignifying a Prince, as Brennus, Brendanus, and the 
like; both names are found in the Britiſh Hiftory *. After the Saxon 
invaſion, the Britans hard beſet, diſpers d into Cornwall and Wales, 
others under the conduct of Rioval took poſſeſſion of Armorica, in 
the year 454 2 | 

Harold, ſon of Earl Godwin, had alſo a brother call'd Rivallo, 
(alias Rywalhon) whom, with his brother Blegent, he appointed to ſuc- 
ceed Griffin King of Wales whom he had conquer'd ”. 
As to the other name; Cun, or Kyn is a Head, Metaph: a Prince; 
and Mawl (which, in compoſition the Corniſh turn into Vawl) ſigni- 
fies to praiſe or glorify +. 

As to it's certain can be faid, but probably it is one 
of the oldeft Monuments we have in Cornwall. The lines are well 
kept in the writing, and the mark for contractions at the end of each 
word, proper. It was written before the al was corrupted, 
that is, before the letters were join'd together by unnatural links, and 
the down-ftrokes of one made to ſerve for two; which corruptions 
crept into the Roman alphabet (us'd by the Corniſh Britans) gradually, 
aſter the Romans went off, and increas'd more and more, till the 
Saxon letters came into uſe, about Athelftan's conqueſt. The moſt 
obſervable deviation from the Roman y in this Monument 
is this, that the croſs ſtroke of the Roman N, is not diagonal as it 
ſhould be, nor yet quite horizontal (as it is obſerv'd by the learned to 
be under the ſixth century) wherefore I ſhould think it highly pro- 
bable that this inſcription was made before the middle of the ſixth 
century . The learned E. Lhuyd in his letter to Mr. Tonkin *, fays, 
« the reading in Britiſh [i. e. Welſh] is Rhwalbvran map Kynwal, 
= names not uncommon in our old Welch pedigrees, I take it to be 


years ſtanding.” 
Mr. Moyle - thinks it moſt likely, that Rialobran was a Heathen, 
for what reaſon is not d. I rather imagine it a chriſtian 
1. to make uſe of that gentleman's own argument, 
if D. M. (i. e. Diis Manibus) being wanting in Dr. Muſgrave's In- 


ſcription of Julius Vitalis, ſhews it plainly to yy the Monument of a 


* Brennin, (Wallice) a King. Bren, (Corniſh) . aan 
ſupreme. and Moyle, pag. 198. 
. * Uſher. Prim. pag. 1110. 4 8 * 44 . 2 342, 
» Malmſbury, 3.— Rualhonus the 1 middle ftroke quite horizontal 

of A Conan Meridoc.—Carad. like an H. 


g by Powell. pag. 2.——Rywalhon, King or "Ms renes Rev. Mc pag; 38. 
riace of Wales, time of Edward the Confellar. 12 Works, pag. 199. : 
NW AA | ” Moyles Works, vol. l. pag, 273 | 

the radixes being inverted. | 
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Chriſtian, why muſt not the omiſſion of it in Rialobran, be admitted as 
equal evidence, for his religion? If he was a Heathen he muſt have been 
of the Druid perſuaſion, and we know how averſe the ancient Druids 
were, to commit any thing to writing, "Tis true, there is no croſs at 
the of this Infor „as we find upon ſome of our an- 
cient inſcrib d ſtones, but there being no ſym bol of the Heathen 
Reli igjon here, and the Inſcription written in the fame conciſe ſyle, 
and the fame character with others, which (as the following pages 
will ſhew) have croſſes on them, will fufficiently prove that this is a 
Chriſtian Monument, and erected, poſſibly, before it became uſual to 
the croſs before the name. 

In Barlowena bottom, as you paſs from the Church of Gulval tos ECT. Iv. 
that of Maderne, there is a flone, one foot eight inches wide, thick Plate XXX. 
one foot, long ſeven fect nine inches, lying croſs the brook, as a Gia. 
foot bridge. * inſcrib d, 


au E Ic- In words at length it would run, 
mu filius. 5 Quenatavus Icdinui Alius. 


This Inſcription cannot be ſo old as either of the former, for here 
are two ſorts of the letter N, the firſt true Roman, the other as us d 
in the ſixth century; that is, as the Roman H. There are three 

daſhes at the end of the name, E, inſtead of one; the ſecond I, in 

Hlius is link d to the L, and the 8 is inverted. The croſs ſtroke in 

the A is not ſtraight but indented. Theſe are ar ts, that the 
Alphabet, then in uſe, was farther ing from the Roman elegance 

and exactneſs, and conſequently more diſtant from the Roman times. 

Mr. Lhuyd, abovemention d, in his letter to Mr. Painter of Boſkenna, 

thinks the perſon here interr d, would have been call'd in Wales Ky- 
nadhav ap Ichdinow, and places the age of this Monument near the 

end of the ſixth century. 

In the highway leading to Hellfton, near the pariſh church of SE Cr. v. 


— ſtands, what is generally call d, Mawgon Croſs. The In- Plate XXX. 
ig. V 
ſcription is, Cnegumi fl Emans. | CNEGUMIL. 
It is very erroneouſly publiſh'd both in Cambden's laſt Edit. pag. 16. 
and in Mr. Moyle's Poſthumous Works. The Icon annex'd is the exact 
fize and ſhape of the ftone, and letters as they are plac d, by the ſame 
ſcale as all the inſcrib d ſtones here publiſh'd. Mr. Moyle, in a let- 
ter to the late Sir Richard Vyvyan, (May 12, 1715) — that by 
« the characters this muſt be above 1200 years ſtanding, but by the 
«firſt E being join d to the firſt N, and by the ſhape of the G in 


C Gum, I ſhould take it to be two, if not three centuries later; the 
« G being the ſame as we have in a Monument * evidently of the 
« ninth century.” 


* Doniert. 
Enans 
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Enans is fad by Me: Lhuyd to be «ftill a common name in Wales, 
4c where this would run thus, ap Ennian,” to 
which we may add, that Ennian is a Royal Ne, the fon of Malgo 
of Britany being ſo call'd”. 


3 This infcrib'd Stone, nine feet nine inches long, and two feet three 


1 inches wide, was formerly a foot bridge near the late Lord Falmouth's 
Ca. ſeat of Worthyvale, about a mile and half from Camelford. It was 

call'd Slaughter Bridge, and, as Tradition ſays, from a bloody battle 
fought on this ground, fatal to the great King Arthur. A few years 
finge, the preſent Lady Dowager Falmouth, ſhaping a rough kind of 
hill, about 100 yards off, into ſpiral walks, remov'd this Stone from 
the place where it ſerv'd as a bridge, and building a low piece of 
Maſoriry for it's fupport, plac'd it at the foot of her improvements, 
where is ſtill lyes in one of the natural of the hill. 

This Stone is taken notice of by Carew, (pag. 123.) in the 
following words. For teſtimony of the laſt battle in which Arthur 
« was kill d, the old folkes thereabouts, (viz. round Camelford) ſhew 
« you a Stone | Arthur's name, tho' now depra See . 
This Inſeri has been lately publiſh'd but ſo incotrectly, that it 
may be ſtill reckon'd the non-deſcripts. Ks faid thee, that 
„ tacky 4 aero ova receiv'd his 

«© mortal wound. 

All this about King Arthur takes it's riſe from the five laſt letters 
of this dd ae by tanto ht ght to be Mag- uri, /quaff, 
Magni Arthuri) and from thence others will have it, that a fon of Ar- 
thur was buried here; but tho hiſtory as well as tradition, affirms, 
that Arthur fought his laſt battle, in which he was mortally wound- 
ed, near this place, yet, that this Inſcription retains any thing of his 
name; is ol « milidke. The letters are Roman *, and as follows : 


Catin hc jacit -- filius magari -- 


By the I in hic being join'd to the H; by the H wanting it's croſs 
link, the bad line of the writing, the diſtorted leaning of the letters; 
I conclnde, that this Monument cannot be fo ancient as the time * 
Arthur, nor indeed as the foregoin = --- 

SECT. VI. In the of St. Clere, . 
Plat, XXXL. Redgate, are two Monumental St which ſeem to me parts of two 
Ds different Croſſes, for they have no ſuch relation to each other as to 
A make one conclude that RU one Monu- 

ment of that kind. 


but this is a miſtake, tis a Roman little 
'd as frequently we find it, for a great M. 


Machar is mention'd in 8 pag. 102. 
have a Church in dedicated to a 
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Fig. I. is Ike che Spill of a Crols, ſeven. feet fix inches high above 
ground, | two fect ſix inches wide in the under part D, but in the 
above A, two feet, and one foot; thick. The fide of the that B i 
adorn'd with ſome diaper work, confiſting of little afteriſks of two 
inches diameter, diſpos d in the guincunx manner; the lower or pe- 
deftal part D is ſomewhat thicker, but has no ornament. In the top 
of this Stone at C, there is part of a Mortice, which, doubtleſs, had 
ſome tenon fitted to, and fix d in it, in ſuch ſhape as to form a croſs ; 
but the ing this mortice ſeems to have ſhatter'd the Stone, for 
part of the ſhaft which reſted on D, is cloven off, and not to be found, 
from which defect, this is call'd, the o:ber-ba/f-fone : the ground about 
this Stone has been much tumbled, and fearch'd by digging ; and in 
one of the hollows is the Stone H, Fig. II. On the top of it was a 
ſquare ſocket E, very funk, the fides and top well ſmooth'd, 
above which the dn inari a this edge F. that rang'd round the 
whole ſurface. One' ide G is ed, as in the former Stone, and 
in another fide (furrounded with a r fulcus) is the following 
Duniart regavit pro anima. The of Fig. II. is 
great ſuperiour to that of the other, and 1 it might be 
the Pedeſtal, or Plint of a Croſs, and that the other Fig, I. was either 
plac'd at' the other end 3 was erected for ſome other 


That by Doniert is meant King of Cornwall, about the 
beginning (or rather middle) of the ninth century, drown'd, in the 
year 872 *, or 873 cannot be diſputed, (the g, before an e, being 
CCC as Geon, a gyant) 
and alſo becauſe the letters are exactly the fame with thoſe on a Mo- 
nument in Denbighſhire put up ”y Konken King of Powis in the 
very ſame age 

/ and this Donjert was not only 
a Prince, but a man of great piety, as this ſollicitude for his foul 


teſtifies. 
Of the perſon here nam'd there can be no reaſonable diſpute, but 
the meming of the Tnfaripticn » doubtful. Some think, it may fig- 
nify that Doniert gave thoſe lands to ſome Religious Purpoſe *. Creſ- 
9 had the fame information, and call this « a Monument very an- 
ce cient”, with this i Inſcription, © Doniert gave for the be- 
« nefit of his ſoul, namely, certain lands: this ſollicitude, fays 
the ſame author, he had in the time of his health, for at his death he 
es could not ſhew it being unfortunately drown'd * ;” but Creſſy was 
miſinſorm d, for he ſays this Monument is at Neotſtow, be ye 4 
Ed v 7 S 
7 


$5] Cambden laſt Edit 
1 Cris py; I Ibid ut ſupr. Ibi 
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whereas 
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together, in order, by fuch an illuftrious example, to rai emu- 
lation of ity. But it was very uncommon, not to ſay vain, and 
unbecoming a fincerely Religious Man, to record his own acts of 
1 beſides the word Rogo, cannot properly 
ſignify to to | | 
L 
might be erected in the place where he ſhould be interr d, in order 
to put people in mind to pray for his ſoul. 80 that this is, in my 
ini monument; and if we take it in this ſenſe, the 
rogavit is proper, and the whole Inſcription intelligible, and 
according to the uſage of ancient times. b 
Chriſtians plac d a Croſs (about this time) at the beginning 
of zons, and, I think, part of one (the corner of the Stone 
being here broken off) may be ſeen in this, before the D. When 
ing for the dead came into uſe, it was a general cuſtom, (as 


in the Catholick countries it is at preſent) to intreat all comers to 
pray for the foul of perſons buried there ; and that they might af- 
ter death have (as they thought) the benefit of frequent prayers, 
ſometimes a Church or was erected, at times it was 
only an Altar; ſometimes it was a Tomb-ſtone, that defir'd the prayers 
of the reader; and ſometimes a real Croſs of Stone; and all theſe 
memorials were faid to be erected pro animd, for the good of their 
ſouls, becauſe their intent was to excite the devotion of perſons that 


moſt 

monly they were erected either by the command, or at the deſire of 
the perſon departed. When by the command, or order of the Will, 
the word, Fuffit, was made uſe of; when at the Rogavit. 

That the Ancients erected Croſſes in the middle ages of Chriſtia- 
nity, we have an inſtance in the Inſcription near Neath in Glamor- 
ganſhire, in the Church- yard of Lan Iltud vawr, where there are two 
Stones as here, one inſerib d, and one not. That not inſerib d, is 
about the height of our, Other-balf-Stone the other Stone was part 
of a Croſs, very likely the Pedeſtal, and on one of its ſides has this 


1 « Once the Shaft, or Pedeſtal of a Croſs.” are not well deſcrib'd, nor the Inſcription well 
Camdb. p. 736. Very different things, but the Stones plac'd. | 1 


Inſcription, Sam/or pofuir banc crucem pro anima ejus. Now the 
meaning of this is, (as is obſerv'd in Cambden ibid.) 
that one Samſon erected this Croſs for his foul, that is, that prayers 
might be faid at this Croſs for the good of his ſoul. 

Of Monuments ſet up by the command of perſons for their fouls, 
we ſhall give an inſtance 

That people defir'd the erection of fuch Monuments for their fouls, 
and that Rogavit was the word us d upon fuch occaſions ; we find 
an inſtance in Godwyn's Catalogue of the Biſhops of Landaff*, where, 
ſpeaking of Theodorick King of G 's laſt battle 
the Saxons, in which he was mortally wounded, he has theſe words, 
« ing receiv'd a wound in the WI LAG kane 26 he mes 
e tal, he haſten d back into his own country, that he might expire 
« his friends and relations, firſt deſiring his ſon, {Rogato 
« priùs filio) to build a Church on that ſpot where he ſhould breath 
his laft, (in caſe he ſhould die on the road) and bury him alſo there. 
Here we ſee the dying Theodoric only def d the Monumental Church, 
and therefore it was not jwſo, but rogazo filio; and, in the caſe before 
us, I con that Doniert and did not command, that 


- this Croſs ſhould be erected, and prayers faid there for the good of 


his ſoul, and therefore it is 7ogavit, and not juffir. Whether the 
Long-flone was plac'd at one end of the grave, and the inſcrib d Pe- 
deſtal with the pillar of the Croſs at the other end, or whether there 
was an Oratory here, (as there was erected for Theodoric above- 
mention d ibid. p. 
who deſir d to be interr'd near Doniert, is all uncertain. 

That © hanc crucem ſhould be omitted in this Monument, will 
not ſeem at all ſtrange to thoſe who are acquainted with ancient 
Monuments, which (contrary to the modern ones) were to have as 
few words as poſſible on them. 

In the 
form beſt 
inches wide, eight inches thick, (Plate XXXI. Fig. III. and IV.); tis 
publiſh'd in Cambden very erroneouſly, in Moyle's works better, but 
incorrectly, and in both without ſcale ; and rather by gueſs than mea- 
furement. 

It is a fingular Monument, inſcrib'd on both fides, the In- 
ſcription not to be read from the top downwards, but horizontally, as 
Doniert, and therefore leſs ancient than thoſe that go before. There is 
fuch a mixture of the Saxon in the letters, a, r, s, but eſpe- 
' cially the firſt, that I think it muſt be more modern than the year 
= It is the 
Saxon a, fo that it can ſcarce be * 


= Uſher's Prim. pag. 562. 


It 
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563.) and the Long: ſtone erected for ſome other 


of St. Blaſey ftands a high and fender fone, the SECT. vm. 
by it's Icon, ſeven feet fix inches high, one foot fox Plat. XXX. 


Fig. III. & IV. 


US A ROoRON. 


only one of theſe ancient Monuments that has the 
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1 bes beew'j d by ſome to be the ſtone ſet up by the Saxon, 
to ſhew how far Welt they penetrated. What has given riſe to this 
opinion, is, that the Inſcription was never underſtood. 

The Monument is ſepulchral. The on the Seh Gd 
in the compartment, (N. 1. ) contains the name of the perſon interr'd, 
Al RORON, in three lines, with a croſs before the firſt letter. Above the In- 
ſcription there is a little of net-work (conſiſting of diagonal 
tranſverſe ſulcus s) 2, and over that, a plain rectangle (3), ſhap'd out 
by « den, (parall in the edges of he dene which defends fo fr 
as to become footed on the aftragal D, which from the body 
of the ſtone about one inch, and goes round the whole. On the 
North fide (Fig. IV.) upon a level, and of the fame fize with the 
compartment (1), is the net- work; above which there is a com- 
partment anſwerable to (2) on the other fide, which has the name of 
the father of Alroron in one line, which is either VILIcI, or ULLIcr, 
(for the ſecond letter is ſomewhat defac'd) I judge it to be the former. 
The next line has a croſs, and, moſt certainly, filius. The characters 
are much worn, and muſt have been at firſt very barbarouſly written. 
Above this Inſcription, the rectangle, which is plain 
front, is here ornamented with the tranſverſe chanek ; 
ornaments of this ſtone were counterchang'd. | 

I find Eururon among the names of the Welſh nobility . (Car. Langarv. 
p- 183.) But there is reaſon to conjefture that Alroron was the ſame 
name as Aldroen, (or Auldran, as it is in Car. Lang. edit. Pouel, p. 2:) 
of which name I find a King of Armorica of Britiſh deſcent, the fourth 
from Conan-Merodac; and poſſibly this Monument might be erected 
to the memory of ſome one call'd Aldroen, but in a rough and igno- 
rant age pronounc'd Alrorn, and as 1 tly written Alroron. 

In a little meadow to the place where this ftone now 
ſtands, many human bones have been found, and I fuſpect that this 
Cools naiy Inve beea remov'd from thence. _ 
sk. &. In this Stone I accidentally met with about four miles Eaft 
Place XXXI. of Michel) the letters are much worn, y the ſecond, but the 
Rs! Ris the ſame as in the — aatiie Hewih bin. 

I judge it of the fame age as that above, and read it, Nuani hic jacit, 
In Cornwall we have three call d 8 from a ſaint 
of this name was ſon of — — cad of 
the ſirth rr 
the year 808, to gens and Rare and Rovancs, is among the Bri- 
tans, a name of , and ſigniſtes Royal, ————— — 
from the name by which the Brzans dflinguild the Roman people. 


ene Edit. Powe. 8 


364 


ſo that che 
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BEFORE THE NORMAN, CONQUEST. 365 


This is a flat ſtone three feet five inches long, by two feet nine SECT- x. 
inches wide. It lies at preſent a little without the church yard of Plate XXX"? 
Camborn, but I do not at all doubt that it was either in the Church, Levwvr. 
or ſome Oratory or Chauntry near it, and ferv'd as a covering to an 
Altar there, at which it had prayers faid for the good of the foul of 
the man whoſe name it bears. The Inſcription, furrounded with a 
fillet of wreath work is as follows : 

Leuiut jufit hec Altare pro anima ſua. By the character ſo mix'd 
with the Saxon, I judge it to be near the fame age with Alroron, 
the Wing Leng Cay bad, the Ketter -r, exactly the ſame, and 
the Latin very barbarous. 

Leuiut is a Corniſh name, and fignifies pilot, or ſailor; as may be 
ſen in the Vocabulary. 


CHAP. XIIL 


07 the Princes and Civil Government of Cormuall, from the earlieſt 
Account of it to the Norman Comquep 


| world be in vain to attempt u regular focceſſion of the princes 
. of this county ſince it has been taken notice of in hiſtory. All 
the times of Ceſar is very uncertain. We have however ſeveral 
Princes ſaid to be Kings, and at other times Dukes and Earls of Corn- 
wall, before Iulius Ceſar invaded Britain *; but there are great chaſms in 
the lift; by which we may fuppoſe that Cornwall was ſometimes govern'd 
by it's own diflin& Princes, and at other times govern'd as a Province, 
or part of the whole, by the fame Prince that rul'd over the other 
parts of Britain; that ſome of the diſtinct Princes did nothing wor- 
thy of note, and that what was recorded of the moſt worthy in the 
ſongs of the Bards has been in a great meaſure loſt. Theſe ſeveral 
cauſes have concurred to make our hiſtory defective, and ſcattered 
memorandums are all we can now expect; and even the truth of 
theſe, far from being jonable, reſts in a great meaſure upon 
the fidelity of of Monmouth, who is faid by ſome to have 
forg'd them, though by many learned and candid men, to have only 
copied them from Annals, and tranſlated the Records which he had 
the good fortune to meet with, but (like other Records of ſuch diſ- 
tant times) la under the misfortune of fable, and a diſturb d 
chronology. Another unhappy cauſe of the defects of Britiſh hiſtory, 
was the Druid tenet of writing as little as poſſible, for whatever may 


„ de Ma rpc. 


— (vel hac quam habemus hiſtoria 

i foos ferd ſence — oy 
a> ow- 
ers Epiſt. to Fleetwood. — Cornwall, a di- 
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566 fꝭ NS RIBEDB MONUMENTS 
them to poſterity by oral tradition, it cannot be denied 921 it was 


very unfortunate for the hiftory of thoſe times and places, in which 


this unſociable maxim prevailed: I calf it unſociable, hecauſe I 
unites us to the company of our anceſtors ; g the Ale by which 
we aſcend into the regions of Antiquity, and by which' the actors of the 


ages paſt deſcend to us; and in proportion as Hiſtory is defeQtive, all 


communications are interrupted, and what has hb os Is to po- 


ſterity, as if it had never happen d. 

After the Saxon invaſion, the Britans ſometimes choſe des King 
from among the Princes of Wales, fometimes from thoſe of Dunino- 
nium, (alias Cornwall) and in after times from thoſe of Armo- 
rica, as being originally all of one nation, and of the blood royal 
of the Britans. The prince fo elected was thenceforth call'd King of 
the Britans, and King of Britain, though he had little more power 


than commanding their armies in time of action; and the Saxons, 


ſoon after they came in here, became entire maſters of the greateſt 
part of Britain, the ancient Miner having only Wales and Corral, 


to which ſometimes, upon preſſing exigencies, Armorica united. 
The King reſided ſometimes in Wales and ſometimes in Cl 


according as the neceſſity of the publick weal 
and Princes tc 
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though all be not ſo; „ 
ences between our Britiſh Chronicle-writers. It muſt ſuffice, that 
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chem (as well as I can) in Weir proper periods of time, ſome light 
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twenty difference. 
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55 to Uſher, Cp. 
grin; 
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in, [i. e. the. fort of Gerenni- 
| „ was fomewhere near the 
Clutdt call d fro te Prince (as tig ſuppos d) 


be lif'd at: 
us] which, 


— Uſb. 560. Wien the 


entertain d by Gerennius. From thence St. The- 
liaus went into Armorica, and after ſtaying there 
ſeven years and ſeven months, being upon his 
return to his own country, viſited Gerennius again, 
found him dying, and gave him the Sacrament, 
and then d to Landaff. [Uſh. 560. ] This 
Gerennius is thought to be the Perſon mention' 
before, and celebrated in a 


d 

n 5 by Lowarch Hen 
Cowydd Gereint rbyn, warch Hen a 
Britith Prince and Poet, who iſh'd about that 
time. [Rowland Mon. 187.] Mr. Lhuyd in his 
Arch. Brit. p. 260. gives us the following account 
Conn: " Geruntii docet [ ſcil. 
«{« Lhywarx Hen] cujus filius fuerit, et ut ſupra, 
| (viz. p. 240, col. 1.) © innuimus, locum ubi oc- 
&« ciderit deſignat, pugna fortaſſis navali, nam in 
ue Oe dicto peremptum refert. 
inde Arthuro tam egregium militem Long- 
portæ ſublatum dolet.” But it muſt be noted 
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Cheorh is a Saxog. Name, and genſequent! 
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8 THELBALD, King of England. 
352 ETHELBERT, King of England. 

867 ETHELRED, King of hows bl 
871 ALERED was wv Cornwall in. this year, þ-ti 


$72 Mürz, „ Donier i King of Cornwall 


(likely the Son of Caradocus) was drown'd in this 
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901 ALSIUS Duke of Devon and Cornwall. 
[I find by a note of Mu. Hals that this Duke gave 
the Manor of Cargol to the Biſhop ef Bodman.] 
- The Corniſh were beaten by Edward, Mals. 
p. 25. J and a Biſhoprick was erected at Bodman. 

936 ETHELSTAN conquer d the Corniſti entirely, 
and, as they before: claim'd a right to Devenſbire 
as far. as Exeter, order d, that the ri- 
ver Tamar ſnould be the Eaſtern of 


their Seni 1 4 nn: n 
EADMUND, King of England. #A 
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founder, and lyes buried; Idalenſh ub 66.) | Cornwall of the Royal Britiſh blood, (fays Camb- 
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146.] baried at Tauisk. 1 Earl of Morton. , 
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ABBREVIATIONS in the following VocazULARV. 


Pr. Pronoun. 
. Welſh. 
S. Subſtantive. 


Pre. 
Sc. Scawen MS. 


Pri. Primitive. 


T. T. Maak 118. 


UC. Uſtick MS. 
W. Lhuyd's Welſh. 


V. Verd. 


me 
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1 19 75 — 1 
.. 
1 (a præſix) a Kouz; 


Wer, is, 
believe; of C ts 
— + 5 "oY * 


Agroaſen, 4 Shrubb, Ar. 
1 AH 
Aba! Sho! 
rn 

71 — 


Ahuel a 1 
Aho, ur, Pedigree. Lh. 
| —_— | 
Ai, (pro A) have; as, mi ai did- 
-hinuys, I have promisd. Lh. + 


 Aidlen, a Fir tree. Cott. 

 Aidhlen id. 

All an — 1 Cott. Archail, 
0 


1 = 
2 De I Hh? ⁵ Oꝗñ2 ———I—1 — 


ECD TW TT K 2 
« 
. 


id. Ib. 
22 bale oh bag hy | Ainms, 4 40 MW 
8 Ainmhidh, (pl. Ainmhidhe 
AS ; a kez glaz, out of green --* | ul Corn Ja beef, 
5 or, Eleth | Airos, the /f 
Aeg. — | Aiſe, gente. nf «Shy, 
A, Oh; 2 A Das, Aithbhear, to blame. © 
e, A venen, 60 . 22 


or A Rela- | 8 
\ — hy ym + Aff I; me; war af, on me; tis | Alan, Breath. 


dad to Verbs, as Allaff, 7 Albalaftr, a C * = 

| can, Dainpnyaff, 1 condemn. — | Alau, Write Water Lillies. 
Tis fr d-aifo to Pre. as rag- 

Aff, > b. Ar „ . - | Ales, abroad, (unles; 1d.) fproed 
a 7. Ar. 2.6 . | | l 

|Ativar, on info one thet con broad. 1 * 


— quick. Ar. 


Abaff, dizineſi; ra +. 

Aban, above; for "45,08 
ſince that, it is written Aba, | 
befece xn M. 


* an Uncle; a Father's 
Abarumans an Un a Mather's 


Abarftick, inſatiable. 
Abat, an Abbot. 
Atel, (apt, a) Ar. 
. 227 
2 
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to beſeech ; ny a bys we de 
Me ſhall be- 
22 6 


— — 
ſup up your broth, for Exough 
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AN | 
ns, id, 
ns, 

Annerh, Honour. 


| b. Cs. i & An- Arſe, 


AR 
Arria, (vulg; for Ria) O ftrange / 
commanded ; from Arrha. 


Arte, (& Arta) again. : 
Arte, 6 Boor | Ort id. Gr, . 
Arv, 4 weapon; Arm thou; pl. 
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TO 


S + ++ ">a 


fo | Aruit, 


was meg 2 __ ; 
- | Arvordir, W. @ place by the Sea 


Arweddiad, behaviour ; manners ; 


ſi 


- | 
Arwy 


Arwydd, a brand, or mark ; ib. 
| a burial; or fun al ; ib. 


AT 


L OY 


| Ate, /aite 3 mar ate; /o much ſpite. 


h, hath thee; have thee; will thee. 
eathkelma, I will bind thee. 


- Ach, thy; mes ath, Out of thy 


N Vaing an Image. Cote. 1 77 
Aval, (Avell, id.) an Apple; all 
| ſorts of Fruit. | 


| Avallen, Apple trees. Cott. " 
| | Avany, (Aban, id.) above; ita & 


Man, pro aman, id. 


Avaniy 
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AU, AV | 


——— 
to Rule) with a V, 27. 
i into F, and M. as 


BA 


Baris, readily; Paris, id. 
| Barliz, Barley. 


parate. 
. Bar th- 5 4 Trumpeter . 
Baſhour, « Fr, or paſs over the 
er 


ater. 
Baſtord, v Boftard. 
i- | Bat, 14: 


Baye, to kiſs. 
— or Staff. 

BE 

| Be, he hath ln. 

Bealtine, Fires lighted to Belus. Ir. 
N. B. The Corniſh for Fire is 


lis fill ug'd in Cornwall, unde Bar- 


Baedh, 2 Baar] Bahed, id. 
a Troop ; or Crew ; an A 
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tine, the fiery toy i. e. the hill of 


Fires. 
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Beler, ct., i. e. the Herb Ca-| Bideven, 


Belg the 
— N 51. ; 


Belin, @ l 
Ben, bended ; > 6 Sheds for Pen. 


Ha 


TH 
Tl 
10 
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| 
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F 
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Beſga, (for IT never; ever. 
gan, 4 

Beſl, Muſcles. 

Beft, Mo/s; ne vedn nevra kunt! 
beſt, will never gather Moſs. 

Beſte, thou haſt been. 

Beſtyll, Gall; . 

Beſy, 8 . (Pify, my 


Bam urma, hitherto. 
3 (& Betygons) neverthe- 


15, be; let him be. 

hay os: = & Bewe, id.) to 
hs bow. cnkt ant Gant 
eunas, Bounaz, id.) 


. eee | 
| Beven, the hem of a Garment. Ar. 


Beuk, Cow; Beugh, or Biuh, Pl. 
Beuzct, Drowned, Ar, See Hi 


* 7 Pl. i 
2 or To. Pl. Byzias. 


33 
Beze, Beuch, Bedhech, Bezech, 
Je ſhould be, 


| BI 


ideven, a Hawk. 

Bidhyz, Drowned. 

Bidn, againſt ; towards. 

Bidnepein, a Hawk; a Crane. 

Bidzheon, a Dunghill. 

P the Navel; Bezel, id. 
Bilien, @ Peble. 

E x W. Gwd- 
i, i 

Bindorn, @ Hall. | 

Bis, @ Finger; Bez, id. Pl. Beſs. 

Biſou, a „pro Bezau. 

Biſtel, the all 

Biftruit, @ Tee; i i. e. Finger of the 


ho, he will be oblig'd; viz. there| 
will be a neceſſity for him. 


Bleu: « Patch: Mui vel ol an 
Bleu, more thas ol the Parih, 


Nene, th pid, vi. Hi Bounder 


Bleuynpen, the Hair the Head. 
Bleut, Meal. Ar. 7 
. 
er 
— W.” W. that Mill. 
Bloaz, the Year. 


Blodeno, to ſom; Bloden, « 


Masa. to bawl, or cry. 
Bloeſy, a Stammerer. | 
Blonek, fatneſs. Ar. Bloanek. 
Blonet, id. it. fat, Tallow. 
Blot, Meer, i ; tender. Ar. 
Blou, blew ; Glaſ. id. 

Blythen, Blows ; Bluthye, to beat. 
Blyzen, id. yn blyzen, with blows. 


BO 
Bo, thee; a Pr. 2 V. be may be. 


Boayok, a Parafite ; Bohauok, id. 
Bowhoc, & 


Buzzard. 
ae SeeBychan, & Vian 
e Bok) a check. Pl. 


& bohatna, & 


r 


B O 


Bor, fat; ind Boris, 4 fat Field 


* Bord, @ Border. 


Bore, (y bore) betimes; y fore, id. 
on a Morning. 

a Breakfaſt. 
Bareles, the Herb Cumfry. 
Boreys, that it was; a comp. 
— to hoof; 2 id. 
Bos, (Boz, id.) but; he; ha bos, 

and that he; is, E7 
Boſeias-triez, Toes of the Foot; 

Bozias, Fingers. 

Boſs, a Houſe. 
Boſſe, to lean; boſle y ben, to lean 
his Head. 


TERT: 


„ common Paſture; as, 
Park an vounder, the Field of 
Paſture. 


Bouet, Meat. Ar. Ir. Biath, id. 


Bouin, 
— Bird. 


Boweſas, reſted; My re boweſas, 


I refled. 
Bows, (Pows, id.) 4 Coat. 


Brae, W. Colliculus ; Bre or Breh 
id. Pl. Breon, mons, collis. 
Brag, Malt. 


Bram, Ventri crepitus. Ar. Brabm. 

Bran, à Crow; Bran vraz, or Mar- 
vran, a Raven. 

Brandre, a Noot; a comp. viz. a 
Towncrow. 

Brandzha, à Neck; y vedn trehe 
EY brandzha, he break your 

Ec 


&. 
the Gullet, or Throat ; 


— „id. 
Bris, — nhl Braz, id. cruel; 


outr l 
* Brawd, 


Brakat, (Bregaud, id.) Metheglin. 


Tawn. Ar. 
le. W. 
5 


„ Slavery ; 


Sti 


. f cad, 

a City; a walled 
„ we fad; 

; a Stone 


. 


5 & C. Geer. 


VL 
22 
Dung 


Caer, 
= 
id.) 4 Stroke. | 


15 
x 


unta, 


6 Armorique, viz. Bre- B 


onen, @ crumb ing: 
. 1 of any thing ; 


Br 
Wy 
2 


the 
. 


er fit. Ar. inde 
hv" hl 
the Bra 


ds a Hen 


Ar. 
| Cluie divron; Br 


a bar, or hinderance. 


to 
to 


: 
I 


fainted. v. Wa in 


s Warm. 


cb 


aſe ; Fame; Klos. Ir. 
per 


Clode, Pra: 
. Cloth. 
i 5 0 
Clouar, warm. 


ſe 
z yac 


@ * P "I * 


-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 
2s, 


uddu, 


Clugea, 
hollow Chanel » 


Cluddi 
to 


Cl 


| | 


Ar. 


rd; an Arti 
; or Throat. 


i. - 


of a River; ind. 


fs; Charity. Ger, id. 
iat, @ player on the Horn. | 


4 


CA 
adjeus. Ar. , 


75 
inhubit. 


* 


f. 


4 
3 
a 


— Ar. 
i . co Lent: At. 
: | 

Cymbal. 


Mouth 


77 


IChoar, $; 


K 


a Turn; Circh. Ar. 


Cern, | 
Ceulan, bank 


the 


Caſat, any 


] 
| 


2 
8. 
Chic, 
Choch-di 
Chom, to 
Chuillioges, a 
Urner. 


Ca- | Choarion, 


3 7 1 TY 1 

2 4 ; 11 23 

8 < 145 + Uh ; 4 7 | 3 : : 

1 455 105 0 e ; 
Wt 1 lun my 


Coir, Ste det; (& Kiz, 14 


Col, (Cali, Conyn, u) N 


Cala, herd; vis, T. T. ad. 
Oölbran, ferce ee | 
Colhen, rnd | 
Colhlwyn, a Grove 

Coll, Py Coll Ds be 


Clliee, « 4 forlorn ; « bft Perſm;| 


perditus; a Kellye, to looſe ; 

it. Loſs. 
OS... 
Colmas, bound. 


Colmen. (Pl. Colmenou) a Knot. | 
ur, @ Binder. Pl. Colmurian. | 


C 
Coe, to bind. 
Colvin, a -4- 
Tool. 
Colter, the Plaw-knife. 
Colwiden, a Hazel Tree. 
Colyd, a beard of Corn. 
Colyek., a Cacti; Keilliog, id. 
Commaer, a Godmather. 
Commol, a Chud ; ; Dorlugh, As 
Compez, 8 ** 3 
.- compez, 10 do right ; 
compez, the plain, even 


Coom, (Cwmmn, id.) 2 
ne 


ow nep wy in any manner. 


4 conNIs HE N 6118 oe olg, 


Ic Crib, @ Comb; Criban, id. 


eo 


reator. Ar. Crouer, id. 


% role Pl. Crefiou. 
Crevenh, a G. 
Creulon, — 

man the middle. Ar. Creis, id. 


- | Crech, high ; N a little 
hill. Ar. 


= 


reiz, 
Ser. Cui Culki, 3 


k Cree 
n i, reading — 'to 
8 5 id.) Ale ; manner ; 


CR 


Cir. | 
Criedzy, 10 believe. woe 


- | Crin, dby. 


Criz, cruel; Cidtler; Crit. Ar 

— qu. Trey an crob, qu. , 
r rrruteu t 

Crochen, 22 C: Cr 


Shoop Poll; Crou an Gueſter, 
. © Geer Fall | 


Crunnys, (Crummys, id.) fag- 
ba nated ; curdled. fag 


ruſſu, to byvil. 


_ | Ervwit, an Eating, between Meals, 


Ciin, feet 3 Ar. 
Cunhinſik, 2 27 Man. 
Cuntellet, an Aſſembly. 
Cuntullys, gather d; cüntle, id. 
Cur, @ Cure; gwraciir, do a cure. 


(age piniſh; bounce, or 
- | Curun ray, a Diadem. 


Cuſcadur, a pe 
4 | 


| Cuflin, (Guflin, 8.) Y a E. 
— ny, Kueal, l. Kyro- 
Aavice; un Cuſul, id. 
C ulioder, a Cm 


Cuthens,(C rer; Par. 
Cwkw, A es — vel baid,id. 


Cuybyn, 
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C 


Cuytiyn, little. W. 
Cunz. V. 22 
Cuziat, @ hiding Hole. 


Ciwas, # Shower, or Shud of Ra 
+> 
9 8 a flem of a N 


Cyulym, 5 rapid. | „ 
Cyweith nd; Conrteous. 
Cywelu, a Bedfellow. 


DA 


D, is chang'd into Dh; and N, 
as Duw, God, (W.) O Dhuw, 
out of God; Fynuw, my God. | Deas, 
Hum. pag. 4- 

Note, that D, is not fo often 
radical as T. 


D 54 (Da, & Dab, i.) go 
ms wa ©" 


Daal, 4 Stock, or Family. Ir. 
Daffar, . Furniture. 


Daladur, a Plane. Ar. 
Dall, Blind ; Dr to make blind, 
Dallath, t 
Dalpen, top of 4 Hill. Ar. 
2 to reguite. 

v, Palm of the Hand. 
Dama, (Damma, id.) 4 Mather. | De 
Dama-widen, a Grandmother. 
Damenys, (Danvonys, & Teve- 


id. 

Dan, (& Dadn, id.) below infe- 
riour ; (unde ut B.) Danmo- 
nii, the Corniſh & Dev.. 


5. Jv; ins, id. 
Dan, (Deins, id.) PL 


Daralla, a Tale; 
Dareden, Li % 
e a 


rken, 
arlla a LID 
arlow, to brew. 


DA 
Darniegeal, to wag ; or waver. Ar. | Demytho, 


1 Darras, # Door (Darat, id.) PI. | Den 


Dar Df Diſervery ; þ Song: 


yield; yielding. 


io, 13 
uur, 4. Speaker ; an aror. 
Ditho, to him. 


| Dayl, yr” &.Dolle, id.) 3 


ny Dayll, thou oughteft not 
Daz, anſwers to the ! 


— 272 it. 


53 the Day before Le- 
— 
De-guenar, 


Degylmy, to uniye.. 4 


— 

eubarth, the Right Hand fide; 
i. e. the Southern Part, ſays 
Cambden. — Name of South 
Wales. Hum. Lh. 

Dehilians, orgiveneſs. 

— i. e. on the right; 
2 the ft hand, ini 

Dehoules. Cant. Seuthors Wed 

De Jeu, Thurſday. 

Dele, . 


| Delen, a = ig 


Delin, 


Darn, Pieces; mil darn, a thou- i= 


ſand Preces. 


| 


3 Deſlam, 


DE 


e Kb. Dyn; 


Den an clo, the Felnon Sexton. 

Dencoſkor, a Client. 

Dendle, to get ; Dendle peth, to 
get Riches. 

Dendzal, ta bite ; Danheddu, & 

A... og 

n.. 


yearling. 
Denhuel, a Servant; a Workman. 
Denjack, 4 Hake Fiſh. 
Dennas, Drew. V. Dene, id. 


L 


Den nowydh, a Bridegroom. 


Denſdhelhor, Faw-teeth. 


Denſhoc dour, * or Fack- 


Fiſh. Cott, 


4 
1 
to hoard up. 


Dereat, ime dn 
= 
Derevel, to bail 


Deſethys, ftirred up. 
Deſgibl, 4 Scholar; Diſciph. 
Deſumpit, @ Lethargick. 

an _ 


— to thee. 


I. 
4 


5 


F 


1 


15 


Dey hy, 1 did carry; me 2 
Dun. (Bergzt. A5 to the 
( | us, ; 
as Dhyn Voz, to the Maid. 
Dhyſo, for ther; to thee. 
Dhyz, 10 your. 


I fot 
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iflarg, behind Diflor, id. 
Diſliu, deform'd, diſcolour'd. 
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oh 
Te 
: 


T7 
FS; 
5 


Tal} 


27 


2 


Drevas, Tillage, cultivated 2 

Drew, [Deew, 1. by Bong Pr. | 

Drey, a City; pro Tre. 
on, Treaſon. Wok, 


Druid Stones. 


F 
T 


DR. 
Dry, to bring. 


to tarry; Ef a 


Do, (wo De.) Palch, Eafterday. 
pro 

De) -Yow, Thur, 
Balis, Faden. Vo 


ing | X 
ler, (Tyller and Tellar id.) « 
Dyller, ( yller ) 


7] 


7 


—_ © 


t P 
TP UH 


Ny 
IT 
1 


: 


I 


37 


BY 


Tarn 


Pr 
0 


A  [Dylofni, 
RES Dymme, Y2alue, 
Dryff, 5 Adryff, on puryeſe. 

» to 5 45K. L frat Dymmo, 


oF 


14717 
: 
| 
P 
=. 


. 


$2 
175 
2 


5 


fy 
E 


85 
: 
f 


wo 


> - — . ˖ • . — 2 


5 


Hon 
75 
E: 


I 


oft 


5 
7 


FE 


FF 


Ei, wilt; Ti ei moz, thou wilt go. 
Eiddo, z ones own. Gr. Ito. 


Ic 4 3 
r oP 
ou. 
Eneval, @ Bea; Eneyales, a 


Enez, $ tide; (it. an Iſland 
pro Enys) Pl.] Enezou. | 
Enezek, an J - 


Enederen, l | 
_ Enaff, & Ena, id.) the Soul. | 


3% A CORNISH-ENGEISH VOCKBULARY. 


ing. Ar. 


VIZ. 


— ——_ 


young 
3 
en Haur; (Urna, id.) it. upon, 


Er, 

Er, an Intenſi 

_ Gr. Vale. * 
„ an le. 

Er, Field „ 
E e 


= 3 bow; as Pelea era, 

= ar. 

Era, ( pro Dera) db; as Mi dera 
labour. | 


Lavirias, I do 


E, is; Eſen, id. Eſa, were; Ens 
X Ez, are. 
PRONE: geen wks 
Diþb. Eſcob, @ Biſhop; Efcoben & Es- 
'Enyzyx, id. Eat nimble; ft. Ar 
IEnkledhyas, buried Ee, (Eve & M. I] d. v. 
Encois, Frankincenſe ; | Eſgara, to leave. 
— IE « Lind, or 4 
Ei, "are. V. Ea Yiſt, 
Jn Oe Lana, 1h Oe. 
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Er 
Tt, (pro Ec) e 
my Pocket. 


Ih 
Ethiaz, is ; there is. 
ED Tho, 


Eu, he; bo Ev, id.) 
Eva, to drink. 
Evef, Eve. 


Even, patient ; pur even, very pa- 


tient. 
Evez, out ; without. 


Echal) big Edu, Bus, 


Eat an _ a Father's Brather. 
Euithr, id. | 


Euleiok, at kaff. 

Eun, (Even, id.) freight ; right. 

Euna, to redtify- 

22 Aan; Camdilik, 
* an . 

Evodb, lev; Dregyz evodh, by | 

Eos, (for Evough aguz) Drink 


Fou, or Fau, a Cave in Welſh, is 
Vou, or Vau'in 
Inftead of the Latin F, the 


tr RY 


Eugh, go; get out ; Eugh yn mes, Fallado 1 By , Feng 


. rden, 


Je ad, the En Feud 


»| Feur, a Fairs 


Fanoy, (A a Bu Ar. 
* & — * 


e. e it. preſently, it. 


* . & Fat], id. 
Ben, 4 Bean, pl. Fav; Ponar, 
F Hawk. 
— Fal, 33 


Faut, (Fouts! By L) War, Lack, a 
Crime, Ma faut, I Want. 

Ffau, Faves, a Den; Dav. C. 
Vau, & Vou. 


FE 


re, was, ſhould bez Ve, id. | 


— pro Peghas, id.) 
— Fecie, id.) made, 
feigned. . 
Feldzha, to clarve ; id. ac Fallia: 


Fellores, a Player on @ Pipe, or 


Violin; a Woman Pi Cott. 
2 further; 1 > lh, or fe 
a Piece. Ar. 

Fen, End; yn fen, in bort, fina- 


| 
nn 
— — Heb Pfenwich, F 


E . 


; — TH7, Eader. id. 


| 
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FE 


Fetnoyth, bare, naked, poorly clad. 
Ferue. te Dye; Merwe, id. 
2 _—_ 
ont, a 

Feſt, . Feſt cref; 

abundant Meaſure. 
2 Face. it. ſpall be. Fyt. id. 

taken ; Fedh, id. 


— ſaid he. 
Feunt, would ; _ he would. 
z Fer, id. 


— Pain; ag kg a 


ba, had, or, did; Vla, id. 
Fial, a Buckle. 

Fiala, a She Piper. 

Figbren, a Fig-Tree. 

Fi Soot. 

9 NN a Sickle. 


Py gee 3 Fyn, id. it. Subt. l, 


Final, 22 remove, part from: 


Fiol a 
Fir, 7 


1 Fiſlak; Go you little Fiſlak ; 
— 


F L 


Nee ind, i fl wel, 


Flaw, « Cut ; 0 

. — 
a 

PI. & Flechet, id. ' 


Fig — id.) Prow of « 
— a Lock of a Door. 
FO 


Ffo, Flebr. 
Fod, (Fed, id.) & Place. R. 
Fodic, happy: 


& ovens t he id vs. hide 
ng 
Fol, a Fool; ou for pur) 
4 very Fool, 
Frollach, « 
kae . 4 
3 | 
39 
Fon, Lr 


Fonn. Ar. Plenty ; Fonna, to + 
bound. 
Fons, may be ; Fens, we were. 


Fonts, 


Font, the bettem. _ Ar. | 
Ford, « Way; (Forth & Vor, id.) 
P. Furru. 


A CORNISH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY: 


FY 


Threſh. 


Iv to 
Na 


yth, R 


Fyvar, an Edge. 


* 


Thief ; ee. Sam. 
Forth, a Way; it. Why? 
F6s, «a Wall; Marhas an fos, the 
= 1 
a 3 or L 
Fou, (Vou, id.) a Den; or Cave; 
Pendin Vou, Pendin Cave. Pl. 


Fries, a 1 
wx Ar. Fri. 
Fron, the . 


Frouden, Fancy ; Humour; Fre- 
lick. Ar 


. | 
Friic, the Noſe. Cott. Ar. Fri. 
Fruyn, @ Bridle. | | 
Ffrwyth, Effect; Fruit. Ar. Fro- 8 

to 
Fryns, Pra-, 


r 


Fual, @ Buckle; Fial, id. 
F lei W, l 

Fulen, ( Fulien, id.) 4 ſpark of 
Fire. Ar. 

Funil, Fennel. 

. Funten, fee Fenten. 
Fur, wiſe ; W. Fwyr ; Anfur, 


ſcatter d. 

Fykyl, hing; Fyky! L 
mg Words. 

Pyllet, fail; heb. fyllel, without 


N. B. Where the ſame or like 


Galles, Gat boſe art oft; a 


phy 
1 
TT 


1H 


2 
8 


8 


7 


I 
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GE Pp | 861 — 


in ſport ; 


| GH 
Ghe, them; Ne el e ge debre, he 
can't eat them. 


Ghel, 2 Horſe-Leech; Gel, id. 
Gheluyz, [& Ghiluyz, id. ] called. 
Ghenouch, [Ghenok, id. ] with 
3 

Gheon, a Crane; Trove? Gheon, 


Gyants T own. 
Ghera, do; Ghera vi, I do. 


GI 
Gi, (Ge, id.) they; them; ha Go- 
i, and he put them. 


2 viz. looking to fick 


Gi nn mf; (pro Glib) 
ay ** (pro 


Gir, a Hen ; | giar, a young Go, 


a Diftaff. 


. —_ is often re- 


25 > . 
8 of Bellows. 
Gir, (fos Ger) Giriou. 
Girr 


8 
13, ; 
Gian, te Glaſtanen, id.] 4: 


G 
. 
a 4 3 ſhud of 5 


Glavethas, « Midwife 2 Clay, f 


Hen. 
8 
Gil, to male; id. Gero ni 


5; An Girr, the| 


5 G6d, a Mele; Godh. id. Gudh- 


doar, id. 
Goden-truit, Sole of the Foot. 
Godhaz, Lees of Drink. Godho, id. 
Godho, Geeſe. Pl. a Goaz. 
God 4 Brail; Tumult. 
Godrabben, ( Gudrabm, id.) « 
Pain, or fwelling in the Hand ; 
a Cramp. 


it. 


8 Oo 


Golwyth, Burnt-offerings. 
Golyough, watch ye; Goolyas, to 
watch ; id. 


- | Gomfortye, to ort. V. 


glaz, the Sea, ot Green Plain; 
in, & ann, id. 


| 'F 


- - 
a = 
> 1 ps - 4 — 
1 wm ů i 


* 
1 


Gorweythy, ought. V. 


Govaytis, 7. l 
Gouas, to — to hold; Gevas, id 
Goucen, @ 1 
Gouea, to he hid. 

3 Fraud; Falſechood. 


Gouelaff, to weed ; ] weep. 
Govenek Remembrance. 
Co CRE 
Ang. Ar. W 
Gre, « Rivulet, 2s ' Polgover, 
— Poet, or ** of the 
Rrvulet. 


a Brook, or 
: Gou- 


Garwedar, ts Irond, or ft 1 |Gravar, 


_—_ to require; ts enjuire 


| Gre 44 Dll re we gres, /o they 


. Gris, (Agri 79 80 7 


| 


('ras, & 
ſou; Geath, id} Grace; thanks. 
Grat, a L. Gradus. | 


; Gravar dowla, 


Leather Wings, viz. a 


Grelin, @ Lake. W. id. & Lhuch. 


os Chit; Grift, id. 
— a Grain. Ar. C. Gro- 


— 
Grew, cauſed; a Gura, to make, 


Grez, Faith; Gris, id. 
N 4 Partridge; qual. 


Grape: Her 


Kei y griſ- 


nkye, 0 beat. 


Growedh, to he down ; Ke grow-|G 
eth, go; he down. 

Grownzebas, let him do. 

Gruah, an old Woman. 


EEE Gou- 


3 heavy ; Grevys,| G 


Guayn, 
3 a Man; 


- | Gudreva, 
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GR 


ri, id. 3 


2 


ilen, a | 
(Vain, id.) a Meadino. 


the ſpring 
|Guaith, 2 — 
1 


Gual, a Wall; a Fort; Gual hen, 
an old Fart; 5 AS Wallenford. 
Cambd. &Gwal, Murus. Dav. 
ut Gwal Sever, Severus's Wall. 
Guallofwr, a Butler. 


Guan 3 Cott. One ie, 


Guar, the Nect; — 
— — uk, Wh 
Guare, (Huare, id.) to play, or 
Guarhaz, the top, or ſummit. 
es. 


G . warned. 

G , @ Garriſon; a Place of 
Safety. Gale, a high Place. 

- | Guarra, 10 fell; Guertha, id. 

- | Guarrak, a Bow. 

rys, | Guarrhog, all manner of Cattle. 


9 ED guaſge dorn, 
— a Magiſtrate; Pri- 


Genet, fads 

Guiav, Winter. Ar. A Spear. 

Guaya, to move; es guaya, that 

— » that creepeth along; ind. 
uayans, moving. : 

a Rad, or Twig. 


Advantage. 
A; Servant. 


| Guba pay ; aguz vat fy aun guar, yo your oy: 


— a Mole; Ga id. & 
Gudhthaur, id. 
Gudra, to mill, or milch. 
r 
mill t 
Ak ard Das hee 
'Gudzh, (Goys, id.) 
Seeker, 60%; Gerd. 
7; 
Gueadar 


, a auer. 


* 


2 a Field; Farm; Minor. 


TGuedeu, Mato; Guldeu. Cort. 


Guedho, 


GU 


Guedhra, day Kb { 
Guedn hogian, a Wart; a hilleck. 
Guedran, a Glaſs ; Guedran avin, 


Els 
Guelan, a Yard; Guelan gol, or 
il, the Sail Yard. 


enus. 
Guennol, 4 Swallpw. 
Guenoiĩurciat, «Fitch. Cott. Gue- 
noiureat, & Gunethiat dren, id. 


F. 


ai; Witcher 
47, Bunge, ine T 


Guenz, Wind; Breath ; Spirit. 
Gueol, a Mouth. Ar. 

Guer, a Village. Ar. a Ward. 
Guer, Green ; guirdh. L. Viridis. 


Gienuit, . 
Guenuyn, | 


3 


| 


| 


ö 


.F 


| 


Gugl, a Feil. 
Gugy, is. 


Guher, a River; (id. f. ac Go- 


G.U 


ver, a Brook. 


| ; @ Guar, 
Guihan, 4 Pernurinkle Shell; a 
Wrinkle. 


; Guik. Ar. a Village; Guer. Ar. id. 


Guikar, a Merchant 
Guil, the Sail of a Ship. 
Guilan, a King's-Fiſher. 
_ a Bed. Pl. Gueliau. 
uilleia, a 1 


in, id. 
Guin-bren, the Vine Tree. 
Guindod, Excellency. R. 


uiſtel, a Hoſtage. 
8 — a.) « Gu. 


Guil, id. 3 
& | Wa ) to do; gull peghes, 


| Gulad, 4 Country; Wlas, W. id. 


4 Gulot. Cott. = 
ulbredengu, the Pin-bones. 
Guledh, a Feaft. 

Guledhiz, the Corn-feaft. 
Guleit, Roaſt-meat. 

Gulen, to require. 5 
Gilhel, Howſhald Goods. 
Gulhys, waſhed ; waſhing. 
Guli, a Wound. Pl. Gollyou. 
Gullan, @ Gull. Pl. Gullez. 
Gullas, (for wollas) /awer ; as 


gueal gullas, the Lower-field. 
Gueſkall, to contend. | Gumfellet, Finegar. 
Gueſt, @ Garment ; ind. a Feſt; Cups tt = gnpny 
Claathi Gun, our, our Health 
* Giin, 4 Scabbard; a 
deprru Dao; it. a 
Gueuan, 4 Haul. | 1 to Dine; dho Guneual 
5 | 5 MT} 
\ Gueus, the Lips. Cott. gondzha, to dine with him. 
Guew, à plain Field. Ge, to ſau ; as gunnes haz, 
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YY 


to ſow ſeed. 


_ | Gunithiat eren; 4 Huſbandman. | 


Gu (Guathas, rectiùs, id.) 


Guon, I knew; mi a uon, I hnow: 
Guorhemmyn, a Command. 


Guozena, (Udzhena, id.) after- 
. wards. | 
Gus, to cauſe. Wra, id. Gurys, 


Guradn, a Wren. 

Gurih, an old Woman. 

wy —— wag, x wed. a 
uorhemmyn; Gurhemyna- 

dow, id. 2 N 

Guriz, he has done. 

Gurbor, a bread Dif. 

Gurbulloc, mad. 

Guredhan, 4 Root. 


GE ng Fowl) 


Gureoneth, Truth. 

Gures, Heat; Gres, id. N'un 
the Hot Down. 

— fab 
urgettan, Garters. 

Gurhal, a Ship; goroll, id. Pl. 
ur eg 


Gurhog, @ Great, Great, Grand- 


father. 
Guridnizs, — 


Gurjovene, à young Man. 

Gurkaeth, a Priſoner ; a Man ta- 
ken in Battle. 

Gurpriot, a Bridegroom. 

Gurria, to worſhip. 

Gurruid, a Male; a Man; the 
Male of any Creature. 

Gurythys, rooted. 

Gurthvil, a Braff. 

Gurthuper, in the Evening. 

Gurvedhu, t he; ha Gurvedhu 
en guili Kala na, and he in that 

pa Straw-bed. 
urychin, a Briſtle. 

G put; carried; uras the 
ernans, to put to Death. 
Guryſſen, done; mi a vryſſen, J 

had done | 


—_—_ thou haſt done. 

us, (for aguz) yours ; you. 

Guſell, 44%; Gael dre Envi, did 
it out of Euvy. 

Guſendzhi, to lay; Mi vedn gu- 
ſendzhi, I will lay. 

Guthemin-ruif, a Royal Law. 


, | Guthot, Aal. See Guloth; & 


Gloth, id. | 

Guthyl, Al. heal. So the Ancients 
call'd the Miſletoe. Keyfl. 307. 

Guthyl, deft; ran; to make. 


Guver, a Brook. 


Guy, Water; Uy, id. Baxt. 
q * * Guyader. 


-—_ — 


eo A — 


1 
— 


PPP . ]² cn! - 
— 1 
a 2 Des - 4 
” — 3 


© 
n — 
- 
23 * 


„ 
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""_— COW, ; g | 
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GU 


hands 
Baul. 


Gwelltfa, a Bean Sk. 
Gwelyfod, a Bedchamber. 
Gwen, white; Gwin, & Wyn, id. 


irgin. 
Gwern, a Place of Alder Trees. 
Gwethy, to weave ; . weaved. 


Gulaſker, id. 


11 


| Ar. Oget. 
Harfel, a fhe-piper : a Vidl: a 
Harfellor, on the Pipe. 
Harlot, a vile Fellow. 
Harow, bitter : 
Harthy, to hrk 
, to 
ib | nn « bund: 
Gyz, i honyn, | Ar. as Men- 
2 n Hach, and thy. 
hag, war ep or did Ain; Hau, Summer. 
to Gel yw guzuwaz, Haval, . 
it is better to hearken. Havas, 

HA Hauntl, « Braff 
Hazer lie «Duct; Hae is PLP 
— Lad _ 8 

10 5 Has, Seed ; Nature. it. a Duet; 
| RR abs. Hogra, and] e « Drake: « S: 


ISylchynu, 
Gyliange, a Hedge Sparrow. 


Gyllin, can 
Gylvan, a 


G 


Gybeddern, 
G 
ydhaz, Fudgment 


Gyhydha, to r 
accuſe; | 
I {pro K ch, or Kyg, id.) 


to. 
Gh Ghen, id.) aur. 
r 1 
Gynez, to ſow. V. 


8 U 


to brim as a Sow; i. e. 


z ni a yllin, we can. 


; Golvan, id. 


z 


Stone Tor. © 7 
Hal, a Hill, ot Hilleck. Pl. Halou. 
| Halou-nei, our Hills: it. a Moor, 
Ker th'an Hal, % go t© Moor. 
i. e. to work for Tin. © x 
Halein & Haloin, Salt; Halen, id. 
Hali, (Teuton.) Holy. 


Halle, he might. 


id. 
Rag, op) 5 
Hallus, ; re Hallus, with the 
a n 
n # 
E = and I am: ab Ha 


FF 
Te 
57 


th 


mere ugly. 
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| HO 


Hombronkyas, led. V. it: 10 waſh: 
Hon, this Female ; n 
RG 

. 5 5 one's /elf. 
— 111 


T Iu Houl ce fans Bu, i wo 1 
egar, 4 Captive. | Houl-dreval,the. or Sun-riſing. = 1 
Hegar, lovely ; f. ab Hedh & gare. | 1 
1 | 
ehen, ans; pub hehen, every one. 1 
Heidzhe, | Hig, 1 
Hel, « Hall. Cott. Hell, id. 1; 'F 

Huarto, (as, pan huarfo, when 7 f 

r 4 
| „ angwy 

E [ 
} 


Hiuin, rig Hivin, id. | ſ 
H O . 


Ho, (He, id.) Eafily; when 
fix'd deny RL as Hopil, 
feaſible ; xs bilis, afix'd in 

Hoalea, to weep. 

Hoar, a Sifter ; Hor, Huyr, id. 
Hoarn, Iren; Hoarnek, of, or be- 

Engin to Iron. 


Hodda, ſbe; that; there; honna, id. 
Hodna, @ Neck; ter, (for der) y 
| — . 


L r 


— @” 


r "a ot 
i : . - 
-_ IO” SEE 2 96 — 


Holan, @ Knife. 


Holan, & use) Seb. Lh. — : 
| pro 5 uiſt, filence 

H ll 7 [ Holli Poll, H = | Y; X Pl. H itelou 
P / Hule, po Owl. 5 


Holm, the Holy Tree. Humthan, cid; breeding; ma 
| | Holi, Watch; Ketwell holy, ih- hy a humthan, be hers is brad. 


Inge 


| ing Watch. 


Hun. 


5 H 


rr —U—UVk—AB— . „% ˙wü. 
- , X. LY” - 
F 5 . — — 
a , .. * 
= as n 


= 3 
* = 
" * 28 
* # ww —-- an 
» \C = \ * 
CS 


9 7 


1 the Juh, uy R * 
- {| Juntis, Points; vis. of the Limbs. 


— (& Huwelzair a NM | Dey; Devarna, id. 
CO 4 | 5 Thnk, „ RA 
weltat, a Patriarch. | . oo a. 1.5 6 Hath, © 

— Beacon. Ik, (Yk, Tek, id.) a common Ter- yagh, * 34 outh. | 


oF 

F 
[4p 
i 


i 


F 


[ 
E 
& 


I} 
F 


W 


al}. 
11 


12 
1 Fi 


Ketfrys, | 
Keg, 4 Cook; Kog, id. Cott. 
Kegaz, Hemlock. 

eghin, @ She-Caok : a Kitchen. 
Kehedzhe, a reaching, or ffiretch- 
Ke, Be 1 
ei, 4 : id.) Pl. Kean; 
Gi, id. in ) 


K 


Kens, rather ; before that 
before-hand. 
Kenſa; f; chief; Kenza, id. 


id.) 4 Stag, or Deer- 
e; 5 * 8 Lg 
«LE, enyver, every; Kanifer, any. 

Kenzhoha, the Ki 


3 to 


#2 [ 
o 


1 
| Kledh, 2 Trench, (Pl. Kledhiou) 


— 


Ke, (Kei, id. W. Kae, id.) Pl. 


Kro, to Gine ; o es Klittra, 
| Klodzhaz,s Harrow; to Harrow. 


Klunk, #. 


Charge; Accuſation. 
Kez, a Cheeſe; Kezn, id. 


bra, the Houſe. of a Britan. Pl. Kezan, aCled, or Turf. Pl. Kezau, 
Kembrion. 


2 Dyke; Kleudh, id. Scots 
Cluith, as Alcluth. W. Clawd; 
as Chwd Offa; Offa's Dyke. 


*\ x, 
evet, ing. 
Di 


that 
ing. 0 


wo, f. 
Klut, a Rag; a ** 
Klut-leſtre, | 


b-clout. 
Kluydduyvron, (for Kleudhyvron 
[the Bro, c 


K O | 
Kö, remembrance; Ema Ko dho 
Vi, I remember. | 
Koat, (ſor Coit) a Weed; Kü, id. 


Kober, Copper ; Braf 
Kodna, a Neck 


J. 


Kodna-guidn, @ white Neck; i. e. 


a Weazel. 
Kodna-huilen, a Lap-wing. 
Koeten, @ Suit; as Koeten Ar- 
thur, 4 Dutt. 
Koiſen, the Calamus, or ſweet Cane. 
Koit, a Food; as Penkoit. W. 
Coed. 
Koit-gath, a wild Cat; i. e. A 
Nod Cat. 


Kigliu, # . 
Kiguer, 4 Fort; Furca. L. 
il, 4 Net; Chil, id. Polkil, top 
the Neck. 


the abng ; Killynia, | 
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* x u 
r 
2 * « Wud; (W. Koed) Pl. 


Kouat, à great Storm. Qu. ©} 
Kouaz, to get; to enjoy: Potior. L. 
Kovienuel, 10 ; Koullen- {| rough, id. 


Koulter, Fir, = « Plough. I Kuethiou, Cleaths Kynin, a Rabbit. 3 
_ mindful ; 22 Kynnen, — 4 ind. f. Trekyn- 
f ' | — 5 
2 1 Bye: . 


Kowl, Breth; Evos kowl, ſup up 
Kozal, fow; ſoft. See Kuzal. 

KR 
Krig, Proviſion ; Meat. 


Kra-ma, f not. _ „ Witch. 
Kramia, £5 uit, 2 Weed; ( Koit, Tur, id.) K 
a Fritter, Pl. Kram- 


. 
td 


Penkuit, head of the Wood. 
— — ag 
Kranag, @ Frog. : Macer. 
Kreis, @ Smock; a Shirt; Hevez,id. | Kulhu, a Beard 
Kren, a Spring; 4 Sure; Pedn 

an kren, the head of the Spring. 
Gr. Kewn- | 
Kreſhaz, increat d; An Devaz 

kreſhaz, the Sheep are i 4. 
Kreſfia, to increaſe. 


nion, 
Krev, faut: firong ; Cre. id. 
a . 


= hy | fake, | 
K — 3-4 oi a on af mag -* 4 
2 — on L Lion, ces Die : poor 


ilchard. 


to fill: fu . Lenal, fill ye. 
Leanes. Ar. A Virgin. 
Lear, Ir. the Sea. 
Leath, Milk; Ir. & W. as 


1 2 z bread. 


8 
L 


| 


| 


Llevain, 1 
| Levar, the Bark of 


Legaft, « 


Leid, an 
Lein, a 


Leith, a Tribe, or Ward. See Leid. 
Lewy * Lebmal, & Lem- 


a crooked flat Stone 


| 


a Poon He | 


a 
PI. oQ 
Offipring ; L. id. 
Dinner ; a . 


ter. It. a hind of Blanket ; 
i fer? Chat oF; 


- Lenezou. 
Lenol, the Tide; Lenol Mor, Tide 
of the Sea. 
Ler, a Floor; a bottom; the Earth. 
it, 2 aſter; Wariler, 


1 Ar. A Court-hall ; 
Lez, W. Lhys, id. 


Gd, 
Leſ-luit, Mug-wort; white Whore- 
hound. 


Leſ-ſerchoc, the Burr; Burrdack. 
Leſter, a Ship. Pl. Liftri. 
Leſtezius, q. : 

Leſtre, a Diſh ;* any thing that 
halds, or receives another thing, 
as Cantuil-leftre, a Candle-ftick. 


R. 


a Tree. 


RE 
J. 


Leuend-ac, . fiveet ill. Cott; 
Leverith, id. 

Leuiar, a . 

Leuilloit, the Milt; 
Leuirgo, the Sale F:/h. 
Leuiũt, a Pilet ; Maſter of a Ship. 
5 a piece of flat, even Ground: 

r 


Lew, a Lyon. 
Lewte, i 


| . 

Lezow, Bretagne ; Armorica. 

Lezr, a Shin. Ar. Leather. 

Lezron, the Thighs. Ar. 

LI 

Li, a Breakfaſt. 

Liam, a Knot, or Tye. 

Lian, Linnen; Lien. Ar. 

Liana, to bury. Ib. 

Lian-buz, a Table-cloth. 

_ duylou, a Hand-cloth, a Nap- 
n. 


Lian-gueli, a Bed-ſheet. it. Ca- 
3 N 3 


Liaſder, Plenty; Wealth. 

Liaz, thick; cloſe ; frequent ; much. 

Liaz-tre, often. 

Lic. Ar. Wanton. 

Liden, qu. This is your Liden z 
i. e. this it of talking. 

Lidzhiu, 1 


Lill. Laſciv: 

\ of Wantonneſs. 

Lin, @ Lake; it. Flax. Ar. a 

Pond. 

Linaz, (Linhaden, id.) a Nettle. 

Linva, to flow; Linvat, an In- 
undation. Ar. 

Linyn, Thread ; Yarn. 

Lit, a Feaſt; a Merryment ; Lit 

an Ilis, the Wakes of a Pariſh. 

Litheren, Letters. Cott. 

Litiauc, . 

Lituen, a Pipe. Cott. 

Liu, Colour ; ind. Liuiar, a Dyer; 

Liuor, a Painter. 


Livris, freſh ; Lez livris, f 
Ws 

5, an , 
= a Gulf of Water between tws 
Lands. Hal. 
Lizer, an Epiſtle. Ar. 
Lizherd, (the Southermoſt Pro- 
montory of England, quaf. Li- 
azherd, much thruſt aut, a pro- 
jefting Headland. See Herdya, 
to thruſt out. 

LO 


Leven, bald ; ſmooth 


3 Por-leven, 
| the ſmogth Port, | 


51 


Lo, a Spoon; Loc. Cott. id. FL 
Leu. 
Leak, 


en fer, Calf 
(Hlodofa, id.) wild Saf- | 
fron ; Dog's-bane. 


Vulgar : the Mab. 
Cott. Ly, id. 
Pl. Lou. 


. 


of the Leg. 
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Qu. 


— (i. £) 


Mien, « 


Madra, 
Mae], Steel 
Armour 


C2 wo 


SH VOCABULARY... 


Corniſh, « Tre of hs; 

Maer, ( air. Cott. id.) @ Lord; 
L r RE. 
8 — Lede en Kot ane 
2 a Candle; a Lamp. | Maerhbuit, a Steward ; e & D. 
L Lightning. penſer,or Ordgrer of Fuad. Cott. 
— r 
Luir, Maethu, beat 
—— 
— res, 
Luwet, Lighning, 
8 4 3 Lyuorch 


— — 
Mam Are of a 

— — 
— — 8 


(Metaph.) Hardneſs; 


Stone; a Roel. | 
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"the Wander of the Warls,) Pr. 
er 


Marreg, . 


— 4 i. e. 
33 


*. 8 
wi, to praiſe, or 
Mawr-wylſk, ft Ok *. und. 


Ma 


| M E 


Meervell, to dhe. 
M the Mob; the Vulgar. 
Meginou, @ pair of Bellows. 


— quas. a Megy. 


Mehin, Lord; Fat Bacon. Cott. 


hal, id. Meill, id. Ar. Pl. 
Meilli. 


Meinek, Stew: Ar. C. 


ith, 
Mel, Hony; 1 Melys, 


Melhuce, (Melthuek, i ) a Lark | 


Mela, a Violet. 
— N dho_melias 7a, 


| Mets a Mill; (Velin, id.) 
=" a bright yellow. Cott. Mi- |Meſtry, — j Vi iftory. 


id. Melwiogel, a 38 


3 a 


| Mlenas mer; menas belyny,id.) 


— ( od) 222 or 
Mountain ; as 
1 over Brawnwilli- 


Ment a Hunt; Men 
guris,| Pl. Menedhiou. i Men id 


Men-glas, a Slatt. Ar. 
Menjam, I will; Me amenja, id. 
Meniſtror, Baur; a 


Mennaz, & wu Mennen, J 
M thou would/t. 
ennyz, 
N mmayh wh Mennen, ye; Men- 
would.” 


2 Menough mam; frequent. it. ye 


Men. gal, 4 Nuoit. Ar. 

Men-pobaz, a Baking-/tone. 

Ment, Size ; Greatneſs. Ar. 

Menta, thou wilt. 

Mente, the Herb, Mint. 

Menwionen, an Ant. 

Menz, wherein; in which; that 
which. 

2 J would; I — been 


a little Bey. 
Be, Fa Mar, id.) Water ; 
either Lake, or Sea Water. Bax. 


Meraſtadu, thank Gad. 


Meräſtawhy, 1 thank you. 
. Y» Cole: 


Merel, = Ar. Mercla, to grow 


- — 2 a rear Supper ; Me- 


renna, to take a repaſt after ſup- 


| Month, 


Mer. 3 


Mehil, a Barbel; mullus. L. Me- 


te. |Melyn-6i, the Talk, or Yellow of | 


ME 
Merle, much loſs. 


Meroin, a Girl. 1 

Mernans, Death ; (Marnens, id.) 
Let him die. V. v. 

Merrow, ſee ; Meras. to 

Merth, 2. fee 


* Men-pillars. R. Stones | dantl 
92 Stones like Men. 


Meth, Shame; Sorrow. 

Metol, Steel; f. any Metal. 
Metui, in the Morning. Cott. Qu. 
an non pro Mettyn, vel Mettin 
Ar. the Wr! 

Mevionen, an Aut. 

Mevys, moved. 

Meyny, within. 


Menar Mea, a Field 
defy. 


| M I 
Mi, J. : 
Midzhar, a Reaper. 


Servant. Midzhy, to Reap. 


ien, 4 Face. 
Mighterne, a King ; Materne, id. 
ind. Mighteruas, a Kingdom. 
Mihal, Michael. 
Mikan, a Morſel ; a ſmall Piece. 
Mil, an Animal; it. a Thouſand. 
Milin, yellow. Cort. 
Mill, a Poppy. 
Milprev, «a thouſand Worms. it. 
Anguinum. ( Ovum Drui- 
dum) call call'd ſo from the Spawn 
of the Adder enclos'd in the 
Lump; it was call'd alſo 
Gleinneidr, or Glaſs Serpent, 
which was the ial Imita- 
tion of the Natural Anguinum, 
made of Glaſs, ſuppos d a po- 
werful Amulet. See Glems- 


—— 


Minfel, ( Milfel f. ike 4 Herb, 


Milkfolium. 
Minne, (Pacula Diis Sacrata. Key- 
ſler. Patere.) Cups of wag 


Minne, [ 


ield ; without ; it. Me- 


acts G4 AS 6 th 


ha — cue ioes AI TWE oo TI 


14 Rs % 4 wt its ro hd 4. 4 
” 8 . . » = 


* 
0 
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MO | 


. 


Myfyrlon, 4 Place of Study. 


Mygfaen, Brim/lone. 
* 5 


Mynnan, @ Kid; Myn, & Min, 
Myn = — Warth 
as many; ; 

3 upon the whole. 


M Menyth, Vynnyth, id.) | 
ax (pr Lag would'/t thou. | 
Myrough, (Myrugh, id.) ſee ye. | 


a miſtake. . | 
NO 4 


66 


Mortot, 
Morvab, @ Place by the fea. W. id, 
M ide 8 Moves) ts | 
mas. 
or am. * " Nadzhedh, « Needle. 


Nag, no. 


fore a Vowel. id. 


BULARY. 
| N A 


> Jy — M | 
agas, I 'd. | » 4 
5 . 


J þ © YL 
— almg/t. 
Nan, new; as Nanſyw, new is; 


it. ws; as Warnan, on ws; it. 
not 3 as, Nan Ethewon, not the 


es. 

Nans. a Yalky - it. now; as, yn 
Fam a =" 
ant, a Fountain - Cornant, id. 
Naou, Nine; Nau, id. Pp 
Nauhuas, the Ninth. | 
Naun, Hunger; (Naoun. Ar. id.) 

aounek, - 


N 


Nauy, more than — 
Nawanyo, not yet; it was not. 


1 


Ne, not; prefix'd, as, Nel e, he 


cannet : for, Ne el e. Neg, be- 


78 


19% 


| 


1 899 


7 


. 


; 


— 


[Omma, is contrafted and plac'd 


; 


111 


FP 


* 
% 
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or 
veth, no. Man : * 
ck, hi 


F 
A. Q f 
J by 


8 
Tg 
8 


— 


889 
: 
Ie; 


5 
85 


1 
F 
2 


j 


5 


to B. into Phy ang into Mh. 


E 
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| PA * PE 


PA 
Eye Brjh peat whole ff 
— 2 W ec, 


Natal P is fornetmes end in-l 


,: 4 


P 
n ne 
* 3 Paan, id. | 


Pads id. 


2 Fe I l ; ; = 
Padar, (the Lord's Proyer); © ws be 
| Path —_— Blackhead ; a Fre of all 
W. of & belonging «| ſown. Ie — 

| ny  [Fednpral, a Skull. Head of the 

Pedrain, a Burtoct, or Haunch. and 


4. 
F 


Pedreliv, (Pedrevor, id.) a Lizard. | 


1 


Cotr. 
IPellift-ker, (Pelliſtgur, id. P the por 
Coat. __ ER SES. an 


Pema, where. 


g 


r 

od 

1 7 
8 


f 


Fj 
I * 


Paier, pa — 
— drop | Peul, a Stake. 
"IS ha Peulis, t round with Stakes. Ac. 
Paun, @ Beacach, » 
- ww. Bp The Pew, 
autr, 4 b Ar Pewi, 
Pautres, 4 Ger /. 4 | do 
Paige eats ts bout; ind, þ Ivins 6 
Plz, a C i Peyny, 
Pa e | Pye 
; * 
Ji 


CY 
LY \ 
þu 
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PI | 


Pibonoul. See 
Ar. 


Picol, great.. - - | 
Pidde, a Coat: f. pro peid id. ac 
Pidn, @ 1 


of 
5 


H 


: 


III 
5 
& 


111 
f 


Z 


4 


; 
& 


F 


11 


an Pludn un, Do not ge av that 


Pobel- tiogou, 


Porris, it 2 . needs ; fam 


LISH VOCABULARY: 
PO 


Falgar: Pobylid 
Pob-faen, @ Brick: f. Pob-vacn, 
@ baked Stone. © 


403 


PO 


errTy man. 
ifs Houſe. Cott. 
| Pos, a peſt, Ward, or Stone; @ 


z 4 


* —y— — — — — 


all thy fleſh Ros. 

Pour, ; Dominzon ; Gwrem 

Govas Pour, let Dominion be gi- 

Pouruei, ts prepare. Ar. | 

| Pouis, 4 burthen: W. Ar. Poes; 
C. Pois, & Poiys, id. 

— Pow, @ g izal, a plain 


— — — 


—— — 


i 

Preft, but : foon : ready. J 
Prev, a Worm: a Viper: Mil prev A 
| 4 
| 


; | Prez-buz,'a Feaft: a Banquet : ſcil. 
a time 1 | 

id. Pont, id. Pride, ah: cautions : fad ; 

Pine, Pe Cott. Prydydh. W. 


WEE 


TH 


en. . 1 * wt 
| Rhedee, ne. W. & Ar. Gr. 


Pris www» . 75:7 


Ragdazu, Ferefathers. - | 8 
| befere * you : Rage huei, Reil, to'makey be. V. 


A 
* 


. 
— 


jj 
HP 2 


112 11 


9 


INE 
ul 


. 


r e 


| 11 
1 it 1 1 1723 7 

e if 1 I 1 5 
f EM 7 
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Li 


i 
A 


S] 


i; 
if 


4 
i 


NS Has ola, 1 
Al elit: : 15 tl 
Tx $8 15 TE 
«ul 15 if Mt 8 
Ede 
1 H 125 


e 
l 2 


11 


i; 


= 


1 
I 
7 


* 
5 


| 
18 


Pp; 
1 d 


} 


Seban, 
SEera, 


'% 


ix 


0 


8 


Seis, 


i 


; 


; 


Fore 


- 
i 
- 
. val 5 
9 . - * » = 
i . 
. 5 4 Y "a . 
#F * 
— — 
Sethek, /ett | 
— * * : 
Setſans, preſſed ; 
* — a 
| IE 
: Paul-; 5 
. * N , 9 
Sevi, (Syvi, id.) Strawberrics. 
1 "= | . 
* . 
"4 


ni 


8 


N55 


my 
172 


1 
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Bench. 
Sols, 
Sonas, 
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9155 yes the Grain Secale, L. 
|: ; ſoaking. 
Scuttle Fiſh... | ire it Geo Fi. Se Sil, 
z pl 21 . . An 


. caft cfg. Ar, id. ind. 
ta caſt, or 
Stlap, a ffroke, or 


Stlegea, to draw, -/ 


Stut, a Gnat. Cott. Ar. 4 Rudder. 
Stynnar, 4 Pewterer. _T 


bend the Tree ; 1 
Storc. Cott. a 


nn, o I As. 
ds . Mats ; Strail- 


Towyn ; e. a Vein on the ET 
ver Alyn, 
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TA 
Ti chang d into D, into Th, 


. 1< and into Nh.” n 


H. Lh. 


N. B. T and D are often us 
eee 


1 9 
Ta- of Sta a Ca- 


TE. lb Nait: a Nail : Ta- 
cha. Ar. to Natl, or tack together. 
Tachen, a ſpacious Plain, 


. da 
e * 100 
Taga, to devour Tagou, id. 
the ſhuttle Bone. 


. Ob, Ae 


. Tailla, to impoſe. Ar 
airnant, Ontment. Cott. $ 


1. 


vap. 
| 7552 the Tc, Le ind. f. ts have 
wal Le. mot to be able to 


| . 


SU 


i age, Org, nrg Alas ! 
uben, 4 of 7 
Suel, be that. 

Suellak, a Hall. fare; a Bird. 
Suidnan, a Draught ; 


pg to think; Syppoxia. .f 


Tiled, ( Talguen, i.) Ar. @ 
Ti, e 


1 L. 
Talien, a Brow: a Ferebead-clth: 


. Koruadh, id. 
hy - - a cated Ar. See Tal- 


bl. 
T id.) at. 
— : 


Tamouez, 4 Sieve. Ar. : 
Tan, (Odditan, & Tanods; id.) 
| beneath ; 'Tanou, under m. 
Tan, Fire. 

rnb o Bas fon. Ar. Tan 
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[ | TE | TE 
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Tanter, a Wor ; — 

5 


Tarza, to prick; fir. Ar. 
Tarzas, t burſt; V. Neut. 
Tarzell, a Nook, or Corner. Ar. 


econ. 


Taul, a blow;;Taulen, aTable. Ar. 
Tavolen, 4 Deck. Cott. Dilla, L. 

Inns Cott. the Ti 
aw, (Cott. 
Tax, ( Tad, 
dn, @ 


) Waxen. 
id.) Father; Taz- 
act her. 


Te, than. 
fair; 


1 
T ongue. A 


ebel, wicked. 
Tebri, % Reb; Ma Dorn a tebre, 


my Hand Itches. 


Techet, ts Ar. dhe 


3 convey ; 
Teed, 4 Tide; Trig, id. 


pro 
beuld: T 15 


[Tewiel, 


Tera, was; Dera, & Thera, id. 


Dilly, Tiay, id.) fee 


| 


| 


id. 
id. 4 
Ls e * 


,thatch ; Chy Teyz, a thateh d 
a 
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we 


Toen und. Toer, 
Tez, (Tir, id. pl. f. a Denz) 
Men. | 


Tezan, 4 Cate. 
TH 
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Thagan, t us ; thagan fawya, to | 
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| _—_— 
| rat — 
——_— Ton: (To, id) ear; Porte, L. Tre 


-- 


Arn a Fleck, or Herd. | 


T 0 


| 
ed a or be- 
cauſe he receives the Tolls, or 
Dues of the Lord of the Soil. 
Tolva, a Cuffom Houſe: 


; ph 


it. @ Billow 51a great Wrve. 


2 ar 
Ar. Touet, 


| Tin a large Sack ; ra Vale. 
Ti Ar. Lt, 


2 
. Ar. Tiekyid. | 


; 
crobm it. the Bell Ar. Tur, 
id.) — Torr. 4 
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'Torandarn, the Palm of the Hind. rei, 


Trein, Be. Ot. 


g -:{ Treiz, Ar: 


_ „ Strait in 
to 
W's: — pa) 


To, than ; 1. T. ce 


Toan, an Oath. 
Toas, Paſte; Ar. EVAN | 
ing Trough; ind. f. T6 toas, i. e. 
ſhake the wet Tin — 
r 


Downs. 
Toim, hot ; Tom, id. 


Tokko, he may bring ; a ef 
Re rata ig: 


the holed 
Toll, a hole; Tell, id. Tolven, @ 


2 Toll * 


ed by Holes — — | 
which muſt be renew d, and 


= 9 x 
k $ "4% 5 * 
> C2 
= 
. ** 


1 (Dowyll, id.) « Tool; « 
. h 


own, Fuyn,d.) at a 


mus) @ Sea- 
| Trafferth, 4 Buſtle; a Noſe. 
Trahezi-mean, Stone-cutters. 
Trailia, to Turn; Traillia an Ber, 


to turn the Spit ; Treyl. id. 
Traoue, a V. Ar. Traoun. 
Low, id. 
Travethak, Lautes 


Traũſt, a Beam. 
Tre (nat. ac L. Trans) 


Fbei, that my Mather will give 
Tre, 3 Trev. id. 


ak His of Fa, W W. in Bav. 


2, Tremenez, 10 Traverſe ; ? 


0 . 


_— a 
A. . . 


Down. 


Trew. See Trev. Tre. id. 

Trewe, ſpittad on. See * 
Treefa's, & 

nun —— it. 


ae pl of Trop the foe. 


7 Sand; Trezou, Linen 
 claths; it. Betwixt yours. 

2 — e 
Tg, gr. It. @ Gallows. | 
[Tridal, © / art. Ar. 


a Flowing ; un. f. & | 
DES, 


| Trighia, 
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R EI gh 
Timber Barren, « Cham ther with B, „Fer N. all which 
9 


* n IV, as Bara, Bread; Maur, Great ; 
ſhofar | incompoſition,fay, Vara, Vaur, &c. 


» 4 | 
_ | Tikekker-eithin, 6 Titmanſe. VEEN, vain. "Mx | 
Vab, foe Mab. 


13 TU . IV impeach 
Tu, Sid; Dub an ax ovary Side ads 

* » 4 — N 

* ubana, T = of V 

Le | 

Tubby, Thames, | 
Tubm, Farm; Tubma, to. Heat. 
©b (TP 29h hn Evie rf 


Truif, the Pre. Cott. 
Trulerch, « Path; a Foot-Path. 


Vedn, will; V. Na vedn finzby, 
i ba. 


. 
Tryllor, « 


V E 


Foe Aen. 


Vent 


2. 
Veyn, : _ 
oy. — N 
e 
Ufern, the Ancle- Bone. Ar. 
UG 2 ygyans, Suftenance. 
e nicks Uor, Ur, Uyr, Pa. 1 — Fes 2 
222 — Evaur, (or, u ) he __ 
b. K. 5 to brow ;, 25, Nur, (or, uyr Vyl,'See 3 TI 4 vyl; Thou wit ſee. 


3 2 Wien, 
ern rata — yr n Vyllyk ( (Yuyllyt; id.) They foal 
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UM | UR 
ore ee u Urma, New 3 at thi Hur; yo 
UN Urna, that Time ; that Hour ; yn 


Un, 4 : as, Un pole, @ while. 


id. Uther, 4 
Uun, a Downs ; as Chiuun, 4 
Houſe an @ Downs 5 for Guun. 


Ukal, herd; dffcat 3 Hual, id. | Ions roms bys in: to: ante Vera, T wil 


it. pro Ughel. 
FI. 
Ui, an : Oi, id. An 
Vi, I; of me ; Un. 


Via, had: na via, hud it not been. 


ma, - 
* — French Tara. 


Vynna, wond; Vyonas, will ; 


18 for Fee) 2 Ditth, or Fence; Ti a vin, then wut. 


head of the Trench ; 
Mardas an Vos, the Market 
Vos, t be: Vo, it was: was: 


Ur, an Hor. 

Vrac, Make. 

Vraſter, Pride: 

Urellon, Ie ball ds 2 
— Bok, i 
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I Wynn, zue; white; Wynn, id. 
— will ze; ye lt, 
al —_ fy XA 
Wes, becomes Awys thy, it be- 
Wyikens, firuct; Gwyſkys, 
Wyth, e large Field. 
| = 
| He: his : him that: foe : 


5 .þ 2 23 the; as, y mawna, that 
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Iv, 4: 25, yiedha, ro fit. 
ahb, healthy 5 well: Yechet, 
az, Health. me . | - 

015224 4 APW tons: nets 
Ybba, here 5 Ubba, Obba, Hub- 


* Y DB. ef 
8 * Ydd, A Plural Termination of 
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z it. fo f. F 
2 to Faſhion ; it, to Tilt, or 
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Wort ts op o Ray. 
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- [Wrowethe,” lie along. 
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YM 
Ya, there is. 
Ymbithionen, Paper; L. Scheda. 
5 refile ; qua. ab 


Emdal, — | 
Ymdoulur, a Mreſtler; a Champion. 
Ymdwyn, to behave ; well, or ill. 
Ymeirio, te brawl, or chide. 

Y to defile ; Cancaco. L. 
Y W. a Battle, or Combat. 
bh CN hr” —_— Y 
a8 5 omma, 
this here. 
Ymonz, are. 
Ymyl, 4 Border. 
YN 
Yn, in; to; then 
It is 


YR 


Ynir, Henerizs, L. Enir, Henir,id. Ye 2 yup 
Yiu, 


Ynmes, out : in the muddle. 


PB: 


FF 


1 


E 
: 


Zingy, @ dold; draw; Synſy, id. 
Ziu, a large hu Fl. 
Zivion. 
Zoha, a 
. Zhoi, to 
Yontye, to anaint. Zona, ts 
Yorkh, « Rie. Catt. Capra. L. Zoul, —_— 
YE | 0 Zoulz, g . 
| Yw, am; is; are. Zou, an Engliſh Man. 
Thy aw 1 , Yr goat, her Y weges, a Steer ; an Ox. Zouzn, Saxons. 
Yrat, Ointment. YZ Zaun, . 
Y as, Del yrehys{ Vz, Corn. ZY 
Ev, as he communied ; Vrges, id. Yzouch, ye are. Zylgueth, a Saugay. 
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